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YOUR 
Future? 


Today you are earning 
to $30 a week. In 

the same six pany as an 

Electrical Expert 

can make from ‘to 

$200, and make it easier 

—not work half sohard, 


in a line o 
offers—No "35 Promo- 
nco! 


No Big Future? 
re yourself for a Big 


Your 
Success 
Is Guar- 

anteed 


So sure am I that you 
can learn electricity— 
sosure am] after study- 
ing with me, you too 
get in the * “big money” 
class in electrical work, 
that I will guarantee 
under Bond to return 
every single penny paid 
me in tuition if, when 
you have finished my 
Course you are not sat- 
isfied it was the 
investment you ever 
made. 
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Too, Can Learn 
to Boss This Job 


EXTRA 
SPECIAL! 


Radio 
Course 
FREE 


An up-to-the-minute 
Home Study Course— 
the latest wireless de- 
yelopmente-aiven free 
to all who enroll for 
my great Electrical 

urse NOW., Two 
courses for the price of 
one. Mail coupon for 
full particulars. 


“Electrical Experts” 
Earn $12 to $30 a Day 


Be an Electrical Expert 


Today even the ordinary electrician—the “screw-driver” kind—is making money 

—big money. But it’s the trained man—the man who knows the whys and 

wherefores of Electricity—the “Electrical Papert eee is picked out to “boss” ordinary 

electricians—to boss, the big lope—the jobs that pay $3,500 $10,000 a Year... Getin 

v7 for one of these “Big Jobs’’ by enrolling now for pny, gente searnee. quickly-grasped, right- 
p-to-the-minute Spare Time Home Study Course in Practical Electricity. 


Age or Lack of Experience No Drawback 


You don’t have to be a College Man; you don’t have to be a High School Graduate. My Course 
in Electricity is the most simple, thorough and successful in existence, and offers every e 
man, regardless of age, education or previous experience, the chance to become, ina 

very short time, an “Electrical Expert,” able to make from $70 to $200 a week. , 


I Give You a Real Training . 


As Chief Engineer of the Chicago ‘o Engineering Works, I know exactly the kind of 
— a man needs to enable him to get and hold good atone, and to earn 

.. I not only know, but I give you that trainin, willtrain you as I 
hove trained thousands of other men yao, today, are holding splendid elec- e 
trical positions, or are in busi fo ves as Electrical Contractors. o 


ELECTRICAL = me youdo PRACTICAL work—at 
Working outs HOME. You start right in after the 


youn pRoveamen? first few lessons to WORK tad 
in a practical py A is you need appartus, an 4 

Leesa rea ar tte MCE cnet Gf pep 76 21s ts 

Dg a Slashing cut in e cost of m u a ea new 6 a le 

ent ABSOLUTELY FREE OF COST, a om plete Electrical Worki = LA GM A il, 

Outfit, ain vot vel oltmeter, Kenesdion iit Electri jectric Motor, Bells, Wire 


ing 
Gauge, Wire for Wiring, Tools, etc., for home and construction work, ¢ ate “yt at once Sam- 


But You Must Act Today O° , fip-ricsstol your Pree butts 


h irees— 
This offer is pestibvely limited, and may ob mes. withdrawn, ft ol Suk a "Home bout etligetion on = 
part. 














Engineering 


Fill in and send me the coupon 
giving me your full name and 


cx" 
address, 
culars of Se offer, But doit NOW eTODAT 


O before itis 

L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer , 4 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS 
Dept. 76, 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. CA Addrees 
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THE CHARIOT OF THE SUN. Complete Novelette Izola Forrester. — 


Like Phaéthon, who smashed the chariot of the sun. when, yielding to an ungovern- 
able desire, he sought to drive the horses of his father, Helios, Apollo, across the 


ASSARIAN, SUPERMAN. Short Story . , . Warren E. Schutt ° - §9 


Assarian, superman though he appeared to be, was also. by all modern social 


And then came that dramatic meeting when she went ostensibly to see a gorgeous 


A MARRIAGE FOR A YEAR. Two-part Story . Beatrice Ravenel . ° - 72 


Cairo held for Lucilla Richmond more-of glamour and romance than she beheld 


young American. 


in order that the thing of beauty may be restored. And she went about casting 
out the raider. 


FLIGHT. Short Story ; , ; : . Rice Gaither i ‘ . 149 


“ater part of his life Straughan had been fleecing from Slade. And 


THE LADY FROM THE UPPER SPHERE . . Henry Wysham Lanier . 158 


A lady of rare attainments she appeared to be, unconcerned with purely mundane 


TALKS WITH AINSLEE’S READERS . ‘ . The Editor . - . 160 
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Turner had smashed his own bonds with his family by attempting 
egarded as a reckless social career. 


brute. And he threatened the iife of beautiful little Allegra Daunt. 


1 he had told her. 


ating shops. More, in fact, than she could possibly have suspected 
ventful night when Lady Deemsworth urgec her marriage to the 





THE RAIDER. Short Story , P : . Berthe K. Mellett . . 84 


believed that that which menaces a beautiful thing must be cast out 
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1 conclusion. Te 
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abandon which the possession of youth and of millions makes possi- 
Hayes wooed Chile con Carne, J 
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he realized that Slade was threatening his daughter's new-found love. 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Help Wanted— Female 














BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. $6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
Every owner buys gold initials for his home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
auto. You charge $1.50, make $1.35. Ten for stamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La- 
orders daily easy, Write for particulars | Grane, Ind, 
and free samples. American Monogram . 
Co., Dept. 170, East Orange, N. J. 
Oe EARN $20 weekly spare time, at home, 

MAKE $25 to $50 a Week representing addressing. mailing, mui circulars Send 
Clows’ Famous Philadelphia Hosiery, direct ally A ae Be gg — 
frem mill—for men. women, children. Thee ; es . 
Every pair guaranteed. Prices that win P 4 
Free book ‘‘How to Start” tells the gtory. 
George Clows Company, Desk 66, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Help Wanted— Male 

WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- EARN $110 to $250 monthly, 


nishing everything; men 
$100 «weekly, operating 
Candy Factories’’ anywhere. 
W. Hillyer Ragsdale, 
Orange, N. J. 


and women $30 
our 


to 

“Specialty 
Booklet free, 
Drawer 29, East 





$60-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store 
Windows. Easily applied. Free Samples. 
General Agents. Metallic Letter Co., 428-B 
North Clark, Chicago. 





SILVERING MIRRORS, French plate. 
Easily learned: immense profits. Plans 
free. Wear Mirror Works. Excelsior 


Springs, Mo. 


MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 


kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
lights. Outfits furnished. Free booklet 
International Laboratories, Dept. 110, 311 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


EARN up to $400 monthly, living ex- 
penses paid. We place men and women: 
trained in spare time at home for hotel 
executive positions. Easy Terms Free 
Booklet, Stand. Business Training Inst., 
211 Carltea Court, Buffalo, N. Y 





AGENTS—90c. an hour to 
distribute samples to consumer 


advertise and 
Write quick 





for territory and particulars American 
Products Co., 9692 Americar. Bldg., Cincin- 
nat, Ohio. 

EARN $10 daily silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware headlights, 
chandeliers, bedsteads Outfits furnished 
Decie Silver Laboratories, 1133 Broadway, 


New York. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pat- 














ented or unpatented Write Adam Fisher 
Mfg. Co.. 223, St. Louis. Mo, 

AGENTS: $15 daily easy—Your pay in 
advance, introducing new insured hosiery 
Must wear or replaced free No capital or 
experience required Just show samples 
write orders. Elegant outfit furnished. All 
colors—grades, including silks, Mac-O-Chee 
Mills Co., Desk 4509, Cincianati, 0. 

Detectives Wanted 

BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel Write C T 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. 
ports, 
eign 


Experience unneces- 
Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
Salaries; expenses. American For- 

Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 





DETECTIVES BARN BIG MONEY 


Travel. Excellent opportunity. Experience 
upnecessary. Write, George Wagner, former 
Government Detective. 1968 Broadway, 


New York. 


expenses 
paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after 3 months’ spare time study 
or money refunded. Excellent opportunities. 
Write for Free Booklet CM-28 Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BE A FINGER PRINT EXPERT De- 
mand increasing. Write for special free 
offer. American Finger Print System, 1970 


Broadway, New York. 





ALL MEN—WOMEN, 17 to 65, willing 
to accept Government Positions. $117-$250. 
traveling or stationary. Write. Mr. Oz- 


mont, 308 St. Louis, Mo.. immediately. 





$100 to $300 a Week Men 
knowledge of motors who can 
owners can earn $300 weekly without mak- 
ing a single sale. If they can also make 
sales their profits may reach $25,000 yearly. 
Only proposition of its kind ever offered 
Vv. V. Phillips, 1908 Broadway, New York. 


with slight 
reach car 








Land Opportunities 


GOOD FARM LANDS! 20, 40, 80 acre 






tracts near hustling city in Michigan; $10 
to $50 down; balance long time Investi- 
gate. Write today for big booklet fre 

Swigart Land Company, X1265 First Nat’l 
Rank Bldg., Chicago. 





Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS 


desiring 








to secure 

should write for our guide-book 
Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentabie 
nature Randolph & Co,., Dept. 412, Wa 
ington, D. C 

PATENTS. Write for Record of Inven 
tion Blank and free guide bool Send 
model or ketch and description for free 
opinion of its patentable nature Highest 
references Prompt Attention heasonable 
Terms Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth 
Washington, D. C 

PATENTS. Send sketen or rodel for 
preliminary examination. Booklet free 
Highest references Best results Prompt 
ness assured Watson E. Coleman Patent 
Lawyer, 621 F St Washington, D. C. 





Scientific 





SEE yourself as other, see you—Wonder- 


Revealing Charts and Personality Tests 10c. 
Thomson-Heywood, Dept. SS, Chronicle 
bldg., San Trancisco, Cal. 
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Short Stories and Photoplays 





FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
J $C of successful Story and Movie 

Free. Just address 





Absolutely 
Press, Dept, 89, Auburn, }. 


writing. 
Authors’ 





WRITE NEWS 
Stories for pay in 
Book and plans free. 
dicate (406), Louis 


ITEMS and Short 
spare time. Copyright 

Press Reporting Syn- 
Mo, 


St 





WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: 
any one for suitable ideas, 
necessary; complete outline Free. 


$25—$300 paid 
Experience un- 
Producers 





League, 439, St. Louis 
WRITERS: Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
are wanted for publication. Literary Bu- 


reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo. 





$ $ $ FOR IDEAS. Photoplay Plots 
accepted any form; revised, criticized, copy- 
righted, marketed. Advice free. Universal 
Scenario Corporation. 942 Western Mutual 
Life Building, Los Angeles. 





WRITE photoplays. Big money. Free 
book tells how. Successful Photoplays, Box 
43, Des Moines, Ia, 





Songs, Poems, etc. 





POEMS WANTED—Sell your song verses 
fcr cash. Submit Mss at once or write 
New Era Music Co., 104 St. Louis, Mo. 





WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We compose music Our Chief of Staff 
wrote many big song-hits. Submit your 
song-poem to us at once. New York Mel- 
ody Corp., 402 E, Romax Bldg., New York. 





A $500 cash prize is offered to the 
writer of the best second verse fur our 
future song release “‘Where is Your Sriile.” 


Those wishing to compete may receive a free 














copy of song and rules of contest by ad- 
dressing Handy Bros Music Co., 2573 
Eighth Ave., New York 
$500.90 Prize Contest. If you write the 
best fourth verse for our song “Empty 
Arms” you will receive $500.00. Send 
Your uame and we shall send you free the 
contest rules and words of this son 
World Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 754A, 
New York. 
PROMINENT London Music Publisher is 
} open for available songs by American wr 
ers, amateur or professional; songs judged 
| on merit—not writers’ reputations. For fur- 
| ter particulars write to American repre- 
| sentative Jack Mahoney—Dept. N—145 
West 45th St. New York. 
Stammering 
ST-STU-T-T-TERING And Stammering 
Cured At Home Instructive bocklet free 
Walter McDonnell 80 Potomac Bank 
Building, Washington, D. C, 





Vaudeville 





GET ON THE STAGE. I tell you how’ 
Send stamp for instructive Stage Book aué 
particulars K. La Delle, Box 557, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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. alesmanship 
in 20 Weeks: 


After fifteen years an amazing new method 
has been formulated whereby it is possible 
for any ambitious man to get into this 
fascinating and best paid of all professions 
in 20 weeks. 


ERE is the biggest discovery that has 

been made since men first began to pre- 
pare themselves for selling positions through 
spare time study at home. 

After fifteen years’ intensive study the Na- 
tional Demonstration Method has been per- 
fected—and men can now step into a selling 
position inside of twenty weeks—with years 
of practical experience in their heads. 

This amazing discovery may well enable 
you to call yourself a MASTER salesman 
at the very beginning of your actual selling 
career. For, after all, MASTER salesman- 
ship is nothing more than a knowledge of 
what to do in every situation—and this is 
what you will have learned from this new 
method. 

For the sales problems which every salesman 
meets during his éxperience have all been charted 
and the most masterful way to handle each of 
these 64 conditions is shown you. In addition to 
the National Demonstration Method you will get 
the same wonderful groundwork of selling and 
business knowledge which has heen responsible 
for the success of thousands in the past 


How Well It Works 
This is the method that enabled Wagner—a fire- 
man—without any previous business training or 
without any fluency as a talker—to exchange his 
shovel for a sample case and to exchange his poor- 
ly paid hard-working situation for the most fasci- 
nating of all professions; with a salary of 
$7,000 a vear. 
After 3 months’ study, in 
E RS : gn a 
—o his spare time, at home, it 
re rT tec t write to as e 
the Employment | Dept enabled H. D. Miller, of 
f the N. 8. T. A. No Chicago, a stenographer, to 
t irge for this service ra a 2 
you or our members step out of a 3100 a month 
Employers are also $ 10 H ¢ - 
= 1 og a job right into a $100 a 
ques details about the week position, 
8S. T. A. Group - H 
Plan of instruction for And | could cite hun- 
entire sales forces dreds of other instances, 
Synopsis and charts 
sent without obligation. where these rema rkable 
changes from poorly paid 
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Discovers New Way To Teach 


By J. E. Greenslade 


positions into this high salaried profession have 
been made after from 12 to 20 wecks of this easy, 
fascinating study. Men in every walk of liie 
have made this change—farmers, laborers, me- 
chanics, bookkeepers, ministers—and even physi- 
cians and lawyers have found that Salesmanship 
paid such large rewards and could be learned so 
quickly by this new method that they have pre- 
ferred to ignore the years they spent in reading 
law or studying medicine and have become master 
salesmen. 


What This Method Means to You 


\re you tired of doing routine work which 
wears a man out long before his time? Are you 
tired of the daily monotonous grind at a salary 
that makes it impossible to get any of life’s 
luxuries whatever? Are you tired of the uncer- 
tainty of permanence which is always a feature 
of the average clerical position? Then why not 
decide to enter the profession where the earnings 
are high—where the constant demand for good 
salesmen insure that one may never fear loss of 
a position and where the work is so fascinating 
that it is like plaving an interesting game and 
retting paid for it? 

Get Free Book on Selling 

This amazing new demonstrating method— 
which gives you years of practical experience in 
less than 5 months—is all explained in an inter- 
esting book called “Modern Salesmanship.” It 
also explains the wonderful opportunities which 
exist in the selling field and tells all about our 
rree employment service It should be in the 
hands of every ambitious man who wishes to 
insure that his future will he a bright and pros- 
perous one. It will be sent free and without obli- 
gation. Mail attached couron today. 


$s 
it. 4-M, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free hook “Modern Salesmanship’’ which explains the 
New Demonstration Method ard shows how 


Salesmar This does not obligate me in any way. 

Name eccerccccecce Oevecceccdscosesesessccesoeses 
DGBIONB. occ cccrcesscccceccsessecceccocsseveccescooseseoeece 

City ceccocscococces Pereeren )\) Seer eerrrr rrr rrr. . 
peer ee ree Te TTT eT TTT soeperete es e 
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HOMME 


The Unknown 


Seven 
By HARRY COVERDALE 


NTRODUCING to the American reading public a new 
criminologist who is destined, by reason of the author's 
skill at character delineation, to become as famous as 


Sherlock Homes. 


This seems rather a broad and sweeping statement on 
the part of the publishers of the book, but we feel certain 
that all those who prefer a good detective story to any other 
form of reading, will agree with us. 


Kingdon Cole is the name of this new character. The 
author has succeeded in drawing a word picture of a man 
of great mental energy and compelling personality. He is 
forced to match wits with a gang of high-class, scientific crim- 
inals headed by a most capable professor named Carmody. 


Cole is quite a “different” detective. He is a student 
and a follower in the footsteps of Lombroso, Pinel, and 
Pritchard. He is the author of several books on crime and 
criminals. In fact, he is just the sort of a man to cope with 
an unusually interesting situation, fraught with danger to a 
big city full of people. 





Price, $1.75 net 





CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 
79 Seventh Avenue 23 $3 New York City 
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Salesmen Make'l00.:, 


With New Fuel! 


CAmazing Invention Does Away 
With Dirty Coal and Wood! 


Think of the appeal you can make to every man and woman using coal! 
No more fires to build, bank or watch—no more worries about coal 
shortages, poor quality or high prices since this wonderful New 
Invention. No wonder Oliver Salesmen pile up such amazing records. 
Bentiey’s $215 profit in a single day, Ames’s $279.65 in one day, 
Slade’s $13,500 are only indications of what may be expected. 




















At last, the device that American through the wonderful discovery 
Householders have wanted for by Mr. Oliver of a way to combine 
years has been perfected—a real 954% air with 5% oil, the cheapest 
efficient Oil-Burner for stoves and fuel there is. This forms a gas 


; — cody <4 price. Oliver that burns with an intense, clean 

q salesmen are riding in on the tre- “ea: 

4 mendous sweep of sales and profits. flame and gives 3 times the heat 

% $1,000 a pane is not an uncom- Of coal. 

; mon thing. No wonder Exclusive Terri- 
think of what this 58 Regional Managers tory Offer 

wond erf ul de vice To Get Established You might as well be 


means to every person . - 
now operating a coal National Business cashing in on the nation 
) é é . . . 
; a A A national Distributing Organ- | Wide sale of this inven- 
stove or turnace ization has been made neces tion. You might as well 


Cheap, Clean, of Oliver sales. Millions of become an authorized 
Odorl will be transferred to 68 Re Oliver agent, and have a 
ew ficoal Managers, im the vest | steady money-making 
They do away forever America will be reached by line as long as you live. 
with coal-—ashes—dirt | Qliver Furnace and Stove | This is one chance of a 
. ae tions or Big Calibre men look life-time. You owe your- 
dust —soot—sinoke ing for a positi on that will net If this o it 
building fires— $10,000 up to' $100,000 s se this opportunity. 
: u ’ . hold write cr wire im The coupon below will 
cleaning fu rnaces— jately AY Mr. Oliver per . 
anl £ a § ¥0 mally : ddress be low) for tell you of the amazing 

. ol ull details of this plan : 
carrying ashes— un- y features of the Oliver 
even heat—cold rooms Burner. It will bring Mr. 
frozen pipes and plumbers bills OGver'e Bheont commission pe | and 
n tell you how you can get an exclusive 
g ages rqua anc ? 5. : 
coal shortage poor qu ality and territory. You must act quickly. Mail 
exorbitant prices. Banished! the coupon at once. Do not delay a 
single day. Live salesmen recognize 
3 Times the Heat of Coal this unequalled opportunity for big 
These extr: — ‘ profits. Territories are being snatched 
These extraordinary comforts and a. Ast eusk, Wall coupon tan 


conveniences are only possible mediately. 


Ol IVER Gas au se@w Sees ws Sees ewewees 
GAS OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO., 
2412- li Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
OLIVER UIL-GAS BURNER CO. a a mage 


2412-U Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Send me immediately complete details of your offer 


to prospective Oliver repre entatives including your 
Canadian Distributor: 2412-U Webster Bidg., Toronto, Ont. p Ag eg } Hie t” and full details of 
i off 


Exclusive ‘ er I am interestec 
in proposition checked below, 
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Slips right into any furnace without 
change 
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Oliver burner for ranges 
Summer 
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a month ad easy! 
NaMe....sseeses ecccccece ee 
16 types to 
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cook stove 
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The Long, Long 
Trail 


By GEORGE OWEN BAXTER 


WESTERN story in which Western folk will recognize 
a number of good friends, and a few bad ones, too. 


Morgan Valentine, the rancher, sure had his hands 
full of trouble. There were certain incidental ones, like a 
pair of great hulking sons who were quick on the draw, but 
the heaviest cross he had to bear was Mary, who had been 
confided to his tender care by his beloved brother. 


Then, as if to fill his measure of trouble to overflowing, 
poor Morgan leads to his home a bandit who has just 
robbed him of his ranch pay roll. Mary and the bandit meet, 
and the story begins. 


Whether you like Western stories or not, this particular 
one will occupy all your attention while you are reading it. 
After having ranged the open places with the characters in 
it, you are going to deliver yourself of the verdict—“The 
best story I have read in years!” 


Price, $1.75 net 
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How Many Men are Fighting 


for Your 


RE you trying to win single-handed and 
alone? hen stop—and consider the 
odds against you. 

The battle for promotion, high position, big 
success, has seldom been won single- -handed. 
Schwab, Woolworth, Ford, Carnegie, Napoleon 
and everyone of note 
found out early in life 
that the way to big 
success is thru the 
help of others. Many 
men of big achieve- 
ments have told me: 

‘*My success is due 

to the help others 
have given me—to 
the men I have gath- 
ered around me.”’ 

Carnegie said: ‘‘My biggest asset is my 
organization — I could afford to lose everything 
else I possess.”’ 

How many men are fighting for your success? 

Have you a plan and an organization behind 
your fight for promotion? 

Consider Napoleon and his strategy: 

*‘Give me the largest number of men at the 
point of attack, and I'll win.’’ 

On this principle Napoleon defeated armies 
vastly outnumbering his own troops. He was 
not so much concerned about the size of the 
opposing army as he was to know where they 
would strike the hardest. 

Where are the forces of failure striking at 


Home-Stup 


Ce By the La Salle ProblemMethod “gp 


MAKES THE EXPERIENCE OF 
SUCCESSFUL MEN YOURS 


Success? 


you the hardest? Will your defense crumple 
at that point? 

Have you determined upon your move? 
What is your objective? What is your goal? 
Have you thought out your campaign? What 
are you hitting at? What forces do you com- 

mand—how many 
men are enlisted and 
ready to strike for 
you? Will you drive 
off the enemy? Will 
you gain your i 
ive or suffer defeat? 

The things you 
must attack are the 
things that stand be- 
tween you and sfe- 
cialized ability. 

And do you know that it is easily possible for 
you to reinforce yourself with an army of 1,750 
promotion strategists — generals, colonels, 
majors, captains, and lieutenants of business, 
who have smashed to pieces more forces of 
failure than any other organization of its kind 
in the world? 

LaSalle places such an army at your com- 
mand. It is lined up ready for action in your 
behalf—ready to fight for you—if you are 
ready and willing to 
fight for yourself. 

What are you 
going to do 
about it? 
















J. G. Chapline 
President 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 965-R CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
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Please send me catalog and full information regarding tle course and service I have marked with an X 


below. Also a copy of your booklet, “Ten Years’ 
0 Business Management 

0 Modern Salesmanship 

O Higher Accountanc 

O Law— Degree of LL. B 

O Traffic Management 

O Railway Station Management 
O Commercial Law 


Name 





Address 


0 Industrial Management 
Efficiency 

O Banking and Finance 

©) Modern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 

©) Modern Foremanship and 
Production Methods 


Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 

0 Personnel and Employ- 
ment Management 

0 Expert Bookkeeping 

0 Business English 

0 Commercial Spanish 

0 Effective Speaking 

OC. P. A. Coaching 


Present Position..... 
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Falcon of Squawtooth 








By ARTHUR PRESTON HANKINS 








HE Falcon is a product of the Western 

construction camp. From the time he drifts 
into a cheerful company gathered around a 
certain camp fire, he is caught up by force of 
circumstances and hurled into the thick of a 
mighty interesting story. 


Falcon is a man’s man. His friend, 
Halfaman Daisy runs him a close second when 
it comes to manhood, and as to Canby’s 
daughter, Manzanita, when some one said that 
she was a remarkable young woman, Canby 
replied, “She’s worse than that.” 


However, she is a perfectly nice, lovable girl, 
even if it is hard sometimes for her father to 
locate her. 


Price, $1.75 net 


—-e ae OO SS BC _— | 














CHELSEA HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


79 Seventh Avenue $s $3 New York City 
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is Brings Youa Genuine 
Latest model. Genuine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt. All 
worn type replaced with new ones. In werigive it 
style, class of work and length of service it will 
compares exactly with a brand new machine. 


far nelow factory prices. Guaranteed full five years. 
Unexcelled easy payment proposition, 


FREE Book 
Tells How! 


Send the coupon below for free 
copy of ous big typewriter 
book giving inside facts about 
our famous rebuilding proc- 

ess. Full illustrations. 


‘ou Ly - money. 
is no 
obligation. 'g. Co. 
2636 Shipman Bide Chicago 
Please send me a orp y of your bi 
typewriter book as i hustrated and 
Beseribed above. 


Shipman. 
Ward Mfg. 
Cc 








yma 


rom can earn $15 to $50 s week writing show 

rds in your own hom Oo canvassing.—A 

pleasant profitable proseasion ‘easil and qi y 

p earnt by ournew simple graphic block system. 

jo. stic ability not necessary.—We teach you 

how, and supply you with work-—Distauce no 
object. Fullk articulars and booklet free. 

WILSON METHODS LIMITED—DEPT. 3 

64 t. Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 


Pimples 
YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 


ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Shiny Fin. 


Writ toda for m klet, 
FREE oN £ KIN’ — ‘ing how I cured myself vafter 


$1,000 Geta aflicted for over fi Bfteen ay ee 
can c a ur skin of 
E. S. GIVENS, 7 vd 3 Chemical Building, KANSAS Cl city, Mo. 


Brings This 


Genuine 


DIAMOND 


Easy for you to own this beauti- 

ful ring or give it as a present, 

Simply send $1 to us today, 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Wear ring 10 days and if you don’t 

agree it is an amazing bargain, 

return it and we will refund your 

money. If ~~" a pay $] a week 

until $32.50 is pa 

lamonds, Watches, 

FREE se, pie to $1000. “All on 
long credit. Wonderful value 

Est. 1890 ‘Address Dept. 941 


BAER BrRos.Co. 


6 MAIDEN LANE - EW YORK 


Blue white 
perfect cut gen- 
uine diamond, 
18 kt. white gold 
hand engraved and 


Ri erced mounting, 
‘e beauty. 
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FOX TROTS 
Yes! We Have No 
Banancs 
tL Seve 3 1 > 


Carolina | in inthe Morning 
Mr. ‘Gallagher and 
Mr. She 


vee iknow " You Retong 
0 Somebody Else 
' ‘Gave You Up Before 
You Threw Me Down 
Parade Cy the Wooden 


Soldie 
10. Yeu’ ve Got to See 

Mama Every Night 
11. Lost wy _— Girt 
12. oy, Budd 
13. Wi 


* ores? 4 


o's Sorry Now 
WALTZES 
14. Love conds a Little Gift 


15. Red M 
16. Mellow ‘Moon 


Fight Full Size DoubleFace 
10 Inch Records 


is the greatest phonograph-record bargain ever offered! 
new records, right straight .tom factory to you! 
The very latest Broadway hits—the most popular dance music 
today. All New York is dancing to these wonderful, catchy, 
swingy Fox Trots and Waltzes Eight full size ten-inch brand 
new records which play on BOTH SIDES, giving you SIXTEE 
complete selections, PLAYED BEAUTIFULLY by the most won- 
derful D\NCE ORCHESTRAS you ever heard! A wonderful col- 
lection of latest hits—ALL FOR ONLY $2.98. Never before such 
@ bargain ‘n up-to-the-minute records! 


Se n d No Mo n ey ords't tor 10” day > in 


your own home 
Note the beauty of recording, the catchiness of the tunes and the 
wonderful volume and clearness of tone Send no money now 
jy} st give postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. If not de- 
lighted with your bargain return records and we will refund 
money and pay the postage BOTH WAYS. This low price made 
possible by manufacturing in enormous quantities and selling 
direct to users. Do not wait! Mail coupon or postal to 


Nat. Nat. Music Levers, Inc., Dept. 2049, 354 4th Ave., MN. Y. 


Wat. Music Lovers, Inc., Dept. 2049, 354 4th Ave., N. Y. 

Please send me for 10 days’ trial, your collection of 16 Fox 
Trots and Waltzes on eight double-face ten-inch records, guaran- 
teed equal to any records made I will pay the postman only 
$2.98 plus postage on arrival. This is not to be considered a 
purchase, however. If the records do not come up to my ex- 
pectations, I reserve the right to return them at any time within 
10 days and you will refund my money 
©) Note: Mark X here if you also desire Patented Record Album 
at special price of 69c (store price $1.00). Attractive and durable; 
holds eight records. 
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20 YR CASE 
FULL JEWEL 


Ay 
me SEND NO 
MONEY 


Buy direct from the manufacturers and save one-half. Your 
choice of either high-grade watch. Octagon or round case. 
14 Kt. gold fod L- yr, case with 20. yr go ye filled link bracelet, full jewel. 
Gold dial, | Stem wind and set. Adjusted and regulated. $12 value, our 
ON yl hite go she filled 26 yr 

», Reautiful white dial. Sap- 
Bally guaranteed $18 value. 

} 56, 7 rder today Send no money. 
Pay on arrival, Satisfaction guararteed on money refunded promptly. 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO., 
Dept. 9012 434 Br roadway, New York 











CORRESPONDENCE Write for Free Book 
Positions like this are waiting for men who can fill them. The Secret Door 
And bigger jobs ahead. Automobile service-stations everywhere SCHOOL 


high grade trained men They want men who are not 


goo1 mechanics, but who know shop management, repair STUDENTS & It contains a vital message 
methods, electrical work. Get this knowledge in a three months 


for you. Sent absolutely 
leomplete course at the Michigan State Automobile School, in GRADUATES ? 71? y sornti 
|Detrolt the ‘Auto tiene emnewee ot “ FREE. No obligation. 
can make you a big money man, whether you are now a 
mechanic or not. Are you mechanically inclined? Then you NU KAPPA SIGMA 
can succeed in this business. Not necessarily as a mechanic, | 5 Bungalow Court, Newark, New Jersey 
,but as a business man, with a foundation of mechanical training. 
The opportunity is simply unlimited, Over 13 million cars running. 


400,000 were made in one month. The service business is enor- 
mous. 


i ic Ser- 

Write to me today for full information. I can fit you for a oe Then wear this Mystic Se 
good position, or to run a business of your own, as I heve 7 Se UNLUCKY pent. Replica of Ancient 
thousands of others. Write right now. k indu —- qoutes ove 
: ™, spirits, sickness, spells, and symbol of 

A. G. ZELLER, President @ GOOD LUCK in love, business, game 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL ™ Heavy, weird and startling. Genuine 
(Endorsed by the Automobile Industry) a I ty - nigh 3 year guarantce 
Box 2229, 3729 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. WT o Secret “formula for luck” FRET. 
Send measure (string tied around finger.) 

AHLI-C. pas A, Box 55, 116 Str. Sta., 


New York 
Great y $2.27 and postage to postman on delivery. 
Shops 7 . d 
W..®*: ne 


-complete 
n 8% months. $100,000 
worth a electrical equipment, 


Free Railroad Fare 

Enter anytime. Special limited offer. Drafting 

and Radio Free. Send for big free catalog. Act now! 
Coyne Electrical Schoo!l—Dept. 14-16 

1300-1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Adjusted to the Second—Tem: 
—_—__— - inechrenion 2 aa _ 
a ~ and Sa ire Jewels — 
year “Gold Strata Case. Only $1 ‘town 


will bring you this masterpiece. 
< MAKE MONEY tt 


Moen atreer 8 Watch Company 
age s Marshall 
Dept. 14 





ard 
ago, i. 











15 to 50 Dollars a week, for your Spare 


Time—No Canvassing. Experience Un- 
Necessary. Write to-day Free Outfit. 
UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIO, 
211 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


STUART'S , Flanae pass Pans 


“DON'T SHOUT” (@) Besse 


ae securely in place. 
“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.” Itis invisible, weignt- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 


The Mortey Phone for the Grivent Fae Sine pb inGrance trom work—most 
Goid Medal. stinate cases r} 
DEAF Seth Medal’sna Grand Prix. ‘Process of 
id Medal and Grand Ly | o! 
\e 4 the ears what ginsses ane oreve £0 stoding Tri ~ ao rut Plapao absolutely 
ie eyes. Write tor F e 
Gemtaining  tantimoniale of Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. 
users all over the country a St. 
describes causes of deafne: 
telis how and why the MORL. ‘tv 


affords reiief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St, Phila 








Beturn mail will bring Free Trial Plapa0d....+.ssssseseeess! 
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You; Toc, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just Natives Do 


AftersYour FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play “‘ALOHA”’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song ‘‘ALOHA’’, Think 
how happy you cil be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 

just as the natives do! 


Only Four Motions— 
and You Master Them Quickly! 
In « few minutes you acquire the four motions necessary to play any 
Pi -e--after that a short Derlod of practice and you will have mastere 
3 weirdly sweet music. Complete course of 62 le seons inc ludes FrrB 
on vautiful Hawaiian Guitar, nece esasy pic as, seek oat, ete. No exiras, 
No Previous Musical y 
If you never va wad a eupetont note in your life =i ou haven’ teven the 
elightest knowledge of music, we can quickly ¢ anc s Positively teach you 
te ° o play this ewondertuily popular instrument, Don't be just a *‘listen- 
when you can easily be the center of interest « among your friends, 
Just Mail a Post Card for Details 
of our remarkable FREE Hawaiia: 
simply write;'‘lam interested’ ’--but do it toda 
Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 


of Music, inc. 

Desk 89, 233 B’dway 
Woolworth Bidg.) 
New York City 


as the 








A Beautiful 
Hawaiian 
Guitar 


Special arrange- 

ments for le ssoone 
vou ha 

Hawaiian Guitar. 











20-YR., ae COLD-FILLED 


Buy this high-grade , direct 
from the manufacturers and save }¢. 
12 size, thin model, 20-yr. 14k gold- 
filled case. Beautiful cial. and- 
somely chased border and back. 
Full jewel, well known ALERT 
movement. Regulated and adjusted 
to keep e ne ellent time. 
Send pe money. Pay onl 
Sis alue. Satisfaction 


l4kt gold ralae ‘Waldemar chain 
oa nite if you order now Nee ee 
SUPREME JEWELRY 
Dept. 9011, 434 Broadway, New York 





Become An Expert 


SATESMAN 


Men who have mastered salesmanship—who are really pro- 
ficient—name their own salaries, $5,000 to $10,000 a year and 
better not uncommon. Big money and opportunities in busi 
nese always open to trained salesmen. Success in selling field 
leads to highest executive positions. Demand enormous. Old 
theory about “born salesman” exploded. Any man of average 
intelligence can now learn to sell thru scientific coaching 
Training, the secret, Write ¢ today for free ODER 
SALESMANSHIP. Learn in spare hours at home principles 
and methods of ablest sales organizations in America, Suc- 
cessful salesmen report sales doubled and trebled thru ecien- 
tific study of salesmanship under LaSalle Problem Method. 
Low tuition fee—easy terms, Write now for information. 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 965-S, Chicago 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





ry ed "a 


ao.) i —— 
AN 


unnow 


IL 
ANTED-#133, to $192 Month. 2y*7z, second week 


sufficient. Writs IMMEDIATELY 
for free | fist % poy rm Oy now obtainable: free specimen examination 
quoptions sad sches schedule showing places of examinations in your locality. Many 
paseaes ‘or Ww 


RANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. A-287 ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 
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baud 
$95 ys Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
all to my spare-time training with the 
International Correspondence Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some of 
the thousands of I. C. S. students telling 
of promotions or increases in salary as 
the rewards of spare-time study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let 
them slip by unimproved when you can 
easily make them mean so much? One 
hour a day spent with the I. C. S. will 
prepare you for the position you want. 
Yes, it will! Put it up to ws to prove it. 
Mark and mail this coupon now! 


ee ee ee ee ee TEAR OUT HERE — — — —  —- e 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2067, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I cap quality for 
the position or in the subject before which I have marked an 4%: 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
Salesmunship 
Advertising 
Better Letters 
Foreign Trade 
Stenography and Typing 
and Banking Law Business Englists 
(including P.A.) 
ccounting 


or lllustrating 

ICAL AND. “INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical Engineering Architec' 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer 
raftsman 
Machine Shop. Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas pasine a 
“ivil Eng: 








er 
Plumbing and Heating 
Chemistry Pharmacy 
atemensie ork 
Navigation 

Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 














eat Engineering 
Radi D Airplane Enginc;3 


Btreet 











Occupation. 


sons Oanada 6 ond t +8 coupon ‘to ine “Interne-— 
Jionat i AE, Schools sOtnadtone Limited. Montreal 
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The Court of Last Appeal 





e 


OU are the judge and the jury. Your ver- 
dict is final. There can be no appeal—for 
this is the High Court of Public Opinion. 


The wares of the world must appear before 
you—the product of every factory—the mer- 
chandise of every store. Those things that fail 
to measure up to your requirements are quickly 
condemned to oblivion. 


The manufacturer who advertises deliberately 
places his merchandise on trial. He openly 
courts your critical inspection. He invites com- 
parison. He directs your attention to his goods 
and then forces those goods to stand on their 
own merits. 


If he were not sure of his wares he would not 
dare to advertise. For advertising would put 
him to a test he could not meet, and thus hasten 
the end of his business career. It would be 
business suicide. 


You can depend on the man who advertises. 
He knows his product is good. 


That’s one reason why it pays to read the 
advertisements you find in this paper. It is 
through advertising that you are able to keep 
in touch with the good things that progressive 
business men are spending their money to 
introduce and to keep before you. 





Base your judgment on the advertisements 
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What could you do“, 
~ with S2LQOOO? 





Somebody’ Letter about Leather 
will win that much in hard cash. 
Why dont you write that Letter? 


The best Letter about Leather will 
earn $2000.00. 

The next best letter, $500.00. 

Third best letter, $200.00. 

Five prizes of $100.00. 

Ten prizes of $50.00. 

Twenty prizes of $25.00. 

Eighty consolation prizes of $10.00. 

One hundred and eighteen cash 
prizes, amounting to $5000.00, for 
Letters about Leather. 


HAT a Letter about 
Leather you can write, 
out of your own experience! 
Those shoes with soles that it seemed would 


traits of leather to win a prize 
with a letter on how well it suits 
her children’s foot-needs. 

Any business girl, whose limited means must 


never wear out there is a practical 
reason back of that wear. 

Leather is so tough because the living hide 
is made of millions on millions of springy 


keep her trimly shod, soon learns how only 

good leather soles keep shves style-fresh. 
Many another merit of leather will furnish 

themes for cash-winning letters. Leather belts 





fibres, bundled tight together, and tunneled 
with tiny pores. Tanning makes these fibres 
even tougher than nature made them. 

A leather sole “gives” just enough to make 
walking easy. Through the pores, the foot’s 
heat escapes. Your skin breathes, your feet 
stay cool. 

Some mother will be sure to seize on such 


that have driven machinery year after year; 
old sole-leather trunks, banged around the 
travel-routes of the world for years. 


Leather stands the weather! How many 
know that—and will write letters to prove it! 
What is to keep you from winning the $2000 
first prize? 

Write your Letter about Leather—to-day ! 


Rules of the Contest 


1—Letters must be written in the English language, and on only one side of the paper. 

2—The competitor's name and address must be written at the top of the first page of the letter. 

3—The letter must be mailed in a sealed, stamped envelope. No post cards will be considered. 

4—There shall be no limits to the length a letter may be; and any competitor may send in as many 
letters as desired. 

5—This Contest shall be freely open to anyone, anywhere. 

6—The first prize will be awarded to the contestant whose letter on the subject, “Nothing Takes 
the Place of Leather,”’ is the best in the opinion of the judges. 

7—The Contest opens officially June 30, 1923, and closes October 31, 1923. 

8—In case of tie, both or all tying contestants will receive the full amount of the prize tied for. 


JUDGES 
MARTHA E. DODSON, Associate Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal 


PRESIDENT FREDERICK C. HICKS of the University of Cincinnati 
PRESIDENT FRASER M. MOFFAT of the Tanners’ Council 


Address your letter to Contest Judges 


AMERICAN SOLE and BELTING LEATHER TANNERS 
. 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Tanning is one of the nation’s great industries which touches the life of every citizen. It is unprotected by 
tariff of any kind. The return upon capital invested in the business of tanning sole and belting leather is less 
than that of almost any other major industry. In order to place the facts about the industry before the public 
and awaken a consciousness of the value of good leather, this advertising campaign is undertaken by a group of 
the principal sole and belting leather tanners. 
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ousands Say New Invention 
Banishes Every Ache—Instantly! 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; 
no trouble or bother of any kind. Yet every pain, twinge and 
soreness disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


70 longer need most « u uffer the to ; of \s you walk on them, this springy rubber exerts 
L tired weak, aching burning feet! For foot 1 uy isly gentle pressure its all $ This 
specialists have perfected a marvelous new device instantly raises the fallen arches to ‘ir proper 
which, usually causes every pain and ache to disap position and automatically adjusts the displaced arch 
instantly. ONES. Iso as this light springy rubber yields to 
No matter how long you have suffered, this new your weight it reproduces exactly the natural spring 
invention is positively guaranteed to relieve you com- of your arch! Its constant compression and expan- 
pletely of all foot misery, or it costs you nothing! sion at every step massages, exercises and strength- 
- ie : at nina beer -9- ens the muscles in a natural way, thus quickly bring 
yonizing pains in The arches, instep, ankles, ing back their old-time vigor ind strength 
legs, toes and heels are at once relieved and you walk 1" . tn " : ‘nat 
‘ - * : ‘ 4 The New Airflex Arch Supports are positively 
iround with never a thought of foot pains, It's just F ; ; } 
. : ae a Meee guaranteed [to banish all pain aad build up the arches 
as if you were given entirely new feet +e : } 
. and if after trying them you are not more than 
® 4 delighted with results, they cost you nothing. 
Why Pain Disappears Instantly 
Science has proved that 99 of every 100 foot pains SEND NO MONEY 


are caused by faulty arches. 


Don’t send pnt in advance il giving 

Now your arches—-which are the “wagon springs” | le gg A nen Jour foot istruc 1 Don’t h 

of your body—are held in place by certain muscles In spite of the f 

tut frequently these muscles become weakened so sold f ‘ en tl 

that the bones of your arches, under your weight, are hi amazingly 1 

forced out of place. Then you begin suffering all the nage Ty Wh 

ortures of fallen arches simply return 
Yet, no matter how sore your feet may be, this refunded w 

new device at once raises the flattened arches to their i. mar 2 to f pains Pan , 

normal position, immediately relieving the unnatural! os awn 16th Street, New Yo 


pressure that is causing your foot misery, and bring Low Price Introductory Offer Coupon 


ing you glorious foot comfort. The immediate reli 
from pain should actually amaze you! ™ 
. THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 
Invention Works Dept. A-469 
The old way of treating 
fallen arches was to use rigid 43 West 16th Street 
metal props, which usually New York 
weakened the arch muscles, 
ram above, “A” But this new § invention, Send 


which can be slipped into any 
style shoe is entirely different 


it 


forever 





me, at your risk, the proper pair of 

nts a thin layer your new Airflex Arch I will pay 

flexible leather 

is a wonderfully 

ent pad of specially 

inded Bussian 

Rubber The} arch of the foot. Each pair is 

supports conform to the made of specially compounded 

exact contour of the foot Russian Sponge Rubber— 

in every position—not}] which has been  surcharged 
only bringing you instant} with air. They are so light Address 

comfort, but strengthen-| and flexible that were it not for 
ing the foot muscles with the instant comfort they bring. City and ° sineecns 
every step you take, you would never be aware of Men’s 4 
their presence. Size f rm se . vi . Women’s 


not sure of shoe : 
tand on the postman $1.95 
It is called the Airflex Arch °o of paper with the full 
Support, and is in the form of race outline of no 
a light and springy pad, scien stoc z foot. 
tifically formed to the natura! encil up- 


further payment ! ot satisfied 
after wearing them return them in 

Enclose thig five days and you are t& fund my money 
with coupor without question 


Name 
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The Chariot of 


the Sun 


By Izola Forrester 


Author of “The White Moth,” “The Temperamental 


Zone,” etc, 


CHAPTER I. 
CROSS the divide the purple 
shadow of Fremont Peak cut 


off the sunlight from the great, 
silent reaches of forest and plateau on 


Sunset Range, even to the straggly 
fringe along timber line, that had gained 
roothold, through sheer will to live, on 
the austere front. 

The wagon road, forty miles up from 
Laredo, seemed to lose its way many 
times in the shadowed valley, winding 
about cautiously to attain the safest 
ground, until it broke into open upland 
on the sunny south side of Fremont, and 
hugged its ample shoulder with relief 
all the way around to Pasagrande, 

Mariana used the shadow on the 
mountain as a sundial, the days when 
she watched the wagon road for the 
of Tom Moody. Every six 
on or about the fifteenth, ac- 
to weather, Tom had made the 
trip up from Laredo ever since she could 
remember. It had been a tremendous 
relief when she had found herself old 
enough to go four miles around the 
mountain and watch the valley for the 
first sign of a lone rider. Not long 
after, she had located an outlook point 


coming 
months, 
cording 


of vantage on the umbrella rock. It 
rose from a mass of boulders, for all 
the world like an umbrella turned in- 
side out by the wind. Stepping gin- 
gerly as any mountain burro, she had 
laid out a secret approach for herself 
over adjacent ledges, until she 
could just manage to reach the rim and 
pull herself up to it. 

Tom had arrived on horseback those 
days. Now the throb of his motor pre- 
ceded any glimpse of him for ten min- 
utes or more, as he climbed the tortu- 
ous route out of the shadowed valley. 

This time she had watched at inter- 
vals for three days, with a mounting 
indignation and suspicion over the de- 
lay. The world was amazingly stupid, 
she thought, insufferably indifferent to 
her needs and demands, her immediate 
world of “Pop” Willis, Chinita, and 
Mrs. Lottie. She placed them men- 
tally with intentional exactitude in or- 
der of precedence. Pop, with his gift 
of silence and peace of mind, had rever 
lost his power to quiet and interest her 
in the unlimited resources of Pasa- 
grande for entertainment and happiness. 
He could make one feel that only those 
to whom had 


rock 


residence therein been 
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granted by some special dispensation of 
a discriminating Providence could really 
enjoy Pasagrande. It was beyond the 
appreciation of the average, no-account 
mind. 

For Chinita Mariana offered heart- 
felt thanksgiving. The  slim-legged, 
capricious mare had come to her, all the 
way up from the Kitcat Ranch, on her 
fifteenth birthday, led by Tom behind 
his own high-hipped, casual-tempered 
roan, Mosquito. The sun had turned 
Chinita’s chestnut coat to mottled, 
gleaming, copper tones, as she stood for 
the first time beside the rickety, weath- 
er-worn steps leading up to the porch 
of the Palace Hotel. She had lowered 
her head eagerly to nibble at the sorrel 
and white clover growing up between 
the planks of the board walk. Mari- 
ana’s hands had twisted under her chin 
in a hard clasp, and tears rose to her 
lashes, sparkling brightly before they 
fell. 

“Tom,” she had exclaimed brokenly, 
“can’t you say anything? Is she mine 
for keeps?” 

“Sure is,” Tom had 
“Two years old, part Morgan, part 
bronc. Been waiting for you two to 
grow up to each other.” 

In such wise had Chinita become the 
solace of her moods and companion of 
her loneliness. As for Mrs. Lottie, she 
had mothered and raised and put up 
with Mariana through years of trial. 
Watching her stout, shapeless figure in 
its devoted and untiring amblings 
even now, listening to her un- 
ceasing regrets over the passing of 
Pasagrande’s glory, Mariana felt alter- 
nate waves of rage and tenderness at 
her ineffectiveness. If she had hated 
the place one tenth as much as Mrs. 
Lottie, she would have taken Pop by the 
ear years ago, and faced him down the 
wagon road for Laredo. What was the 
sense of wailing at fate and circum- 
stance, she thought derisively, when all 
one hed to do was decide which par- 
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ticular star one preferred, and then hit 
the long trail straight? 

Perched high to-day on Umbrella, 
this was the only problem which trou- 
bled her, the comparative attractions of 
the various points of the compass. ‘In 
the great, ultimate choice, which should 
be hers some day, which way would she 
trend? South to Laredo and the towns 
beyond, down to the border; west to 
the coast and realization of far-off isles 
that beckoned to her with flower-hung 
fingers; north to adventure and specu- 
lative romance; east to the land beyond 
the morning star? She felt the final 
choice would be her own. Once when 
Mrs, Lottie had raised the question of 
her future, and suggested sending her 
down to the convent at Corpus Christi, 
Tom had demurred. 

“She’s reading her head off; knows 
more now than any girl should. I’ve 
been feeding her books ever since she 
learned to read. She went down to that 
school they opened up at Mrs. Tuck 
Peters, and knew more than they could 
teach her. She'll go out from here some 
day, because the call’s going to come to 
her. She can’t help it; neither can we. 
All we can do is give her the low-down 
on the best roads, and cogitate.” 

“Well, you and Pop have certainly 
done your almighty best to make her 
think she’s the ten-thousand-dollar 
beauty in the circus,” Mrs. Lottie had 
said accusingly. “She'd be satisfied, if 
you'd let her alone. Sometimes I think 
you try to even things up with her 
mother by loading Mariana up with new 
clothes and newspapers and books and 
that phonograph she wants to play in 
the middle of the night, to make be- 
lieve she’s at the opera.” 

“It’s nobody’s business, if I fit her 
out, is it?’ asked Tom mildly, “She 
don’t belong to Pasagrande. She’s 
just a picturesque adjunct. Getting 
fearful pretty; notice it, Pop? Doesn't 
look just human, if you come on her 
all at once riding Chinita at a dead gal- 
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lop, with that hair flying in the wind. 
Glad it stayed red.” 

“Yeh,” Pop agreed musingly. “Re- 
member a big painting, om, that used 
to hang over the bar of the old Ala- 
meda? Fellow that was an artist come 
down here to stretch out his life line 
a bit. Wied in Brisbee the next year. 
He had a crush on Kit, and he painted 
her, sure as daylight, in that picture. 
Edge of a lake it was, with woods be- 
hind, and girl riding down into the 
water astride a big stag—not a human 
girl; sore of enchanted, as I got it. She 
had that same curly, red-gold hair, and 
eyes you'd swear were black till you 
found they were hazel, under lashes that 
curled up. And the same little pointed 
face, all courage and eagerness and fool 
faith in everything, cream white like 
a jasmine shining in the moonlight. I’ve 
sat and looked at that picture, wonder- 
ing what the fellow meant by it. It 
looked like Mariana, same as it did her 
mother before her.” 

“So it did,” Tom assented, “darned 
if it didn’t, Pop. He called it ‘Forest 
Magic.’ Name was Lewis Drake.” 

“Pair of fools over her,” Mrs. Lottie 
pronounced cheerfully. “My stars and 
garters, after what happened to Kit, I 
should think you'd let the girl alone in 
peace. You're just wishing things on 
her.” 

“Gold don’t tarnish,” Tom = said 
briefly. “And Sunset Range isn’t going 
to satisfy Mariana to look at all the 
days of her life. You're rearing a wild 
pigeon, Lottie.” 


The sun had reached the rim of pur- 
ple mountain, dipped halfway, and be- 
come an ambient disk of dying glory. 
Mariana, rising from the rock, took its 
measure in one quick glance, and stood 
erect for one long, last look down the 


wagon road. He wasn’t coming, after 
all, she thought bitterly. Maybe he was 
all through coming up to see her, Prob- 
ably thought she was grown up now, 
and not looking for him any more. She 
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caught at the overhanging pine boughs 
along the rock ledge, and swung down 
from Umbrella. A path worn by her 
own feet wound about the ledge and 
down to the road below. 

Chinita was tired of waiting. She 
wheeled about in the grassy clearing, 
and started to run the instant Mariana’s 
foot caught the wooden stirrup. 

“Cuss, devilkin,” she said between her 
teeth, as she swung to the saddle. “No 
manners, no decency, nothing but tem- 
per.” She rode easily, loose reined, firm 
seated, up the steep incline until they 
reached the highest crest of the road. 
Here she halted the pony abruptly, and 
turned around to look back, more from 
habit than hope. Miles away on the 
still air, she thought she heard a faint, 
far-off, throbbing sound, a humming vi- 
bration on the air waves, that caught at 
her imagination and left her thrilling 
to its message. 

Tom Moody was coming, coming up 
all the way from Laredo to link her with 
the outside world again. It mattered 
not one whit to her that Tom was in 
his fifties, grizzled gray, lean, taciturn, 
homely. He sensed in some mysterious; 
way all that she secretly longed for., 
He knew that, while Pasagrande and its} 
encircling mountain peaks held her 
body, not all the compass of the heav- 
ens around could contain her spirit 
flights, that went questing after knowl- 
edge of life, of all that lay beyond the 
bleak horizon line. 

She dug her knees into Chinita’s 
sides joyously, spinning her around to 
ride back at a dangerous gallop down 
the long, mountain road. The noise of 
the motor came nearer. Now it almost 
died away, as the car slipped through 
the deep gulches along the river bot- 
toms. Then she caught it again, mount- 
ing up to meet her. When it came near 
enough she sent out a long, clear 
“Coo-ee!” The honk of the horn an- 
swered rampantly, and she laughed with 
her head back. 
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“Hello there, Tom!” she called back. 
“Hello!” 

The car came up over the last ridge,and 
she stopped short, the pony jerked back 
to a standstill. Tom’s arm swung out in 
high salute from the driver’s seat, but 
she did not notice him. She sat erect 
and silent in the saddle, staring with 
interest at the only good-looking young 
man she had ever seen. He sat beside 
Tom, sunburned, yellow haired, gray 
eyed, with a peculiar, careless indiffer- 
ence in his manner. Longing with all 
her heart to turn about and race away 
from them, she waited while Tom 
slowed down and managed the intro- 
duction. Not for ten-thousand worlds 
would she have betrayed nervousness or 
excitement; not though this stranger 
proved to be “Mercury, new lighted on 
a heaven-kissing hill.” 

Casually, with a charm of manner and 
certain, audacious ease that pleased 
Tom, she welcomed Brooke Turner. 
And Turner, himself, seeing her first 
on the edge of the sunset skyline, with 
its glory behind her, felt a swift sense 
of unreality. This was more than just 
a girl of eighteen, clad in dust-colored, 
corduroy riding breeches and a faded 
blouse of Mexican silk, astride a pony 
in a southern Colorado mountain pass. 
This was the magical lady of all faéry 
lore, sent out to welcome wayfarers. 
Mariana, Tom had called her simply: 
“Mariana, this is my friend, Brooke 
Turner.” Morgan the Fay, Brooke 
thought whimsically. Fata Morgana, 
with her red-gold hair and eyes of lur- 
ing unfulfillment. 

“He’s been wanting to see what a 
dead, gold-mining town looks like,” Tom 
added, “so I told him to come along and 
see Pasagrande. Ride on, Mariana, and 
ask Pop if he can put up a guest in the 
royal suite, as a favor to me.” 

He turned and smiled at Brooke Tur- 
ner’s startled expression. He was 
leaning forward eagerly, watching the 
pony and its rider out of sight. 


“Worth the trip, ain't it?” Tom asked 
casually. “Thought you’d like this 
view. We'll stay overnight, and beat it 
north in the morning. I'll drop you off 
at Wagon Wheel Gap, and you can get 
a stage on from there to the railroad.” 

3rooke nodded in silence. Red-gold 
hair that shone like an aureole around 
her eager, vivid face; lips half parted 
as she had caught sight of him; wide 
eyes of veiled dreams, arrogant in their 
surety against invasion. His pulses 


throbbed with a new tempo as the car 
dipped into what had been the main 
street of Pasagrande, deserted, drenched 
with a golden haze from the setting sun. 


CHAPTER II. 


During supper Mariana seemed indif- 
ferent to conversation, and preoccupied. 
She had helped Mrs, Lottie open up 
cans of salmon, peaches, preserves, 
slice home-smoked ham, and perform 
astonishing maneuvers in the old hotel 
kitchen. The result quite upheld the 
old-time reputation of the Palace cui- 
sine. Tom glanced into the parlor and 
caught Mariana lighting up the big 
chandelier and taking the dusty linen 
covers off the plush furniture. 

His face lighted up in a pleased grin 
of approval, as he took in the change 
in her attire. She wore a new white 
voile, tucked, and edged with lace at 
sleeves and neck. 

“Like it?” he asked carelessly. 

“Love it.” She blew him a kiss from 
her finger tips. “Got the stockings on, 
too.” She held out one foot, incased in 
new black pumps over white silk stock- 
ings. ‘Mrs. Lottie says ‘willful waste 
makes woeful want.’” She mimicked 
Lottie’s air and tone precisely. “After 
dinner I’m going to start up the music 
and have some dancing. Pop says I 
can.” 

Tom started to say something, 
checked himself, and passed out onto 
the long porch with quizzical eyes. Pop 
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sat on the top step, regaling the stran- 
ger with a history of the old mining 
town in its glory. 

“No, sir,” he said, waving one arm 
comprehensively over the lone, mean- 
dering line of overgrown ‘roadway be- 
fore the hotel. “You wouldn’t believe 
that this was once one of the liveliest 
mining towns in the whole West. Now 
it’s deader than the ruins of Egypt, 
only folks go to see them, and nobody 
ever comes here any more. That place 
with the Moorish front was the Alcazar, 
dance hall and restaurant. Next to it 
was Soda Water Tom’s gambling house, 
known from Canada to Chihuahua for 
its honest dealing and fair play. Five 
saloons, livery stable, and general dry- 
goods emporium, and then another 
dance hall, the Continental. Side streets 
up the mountain were all private enter- 
prises, so to speak, run by individuals, 
ladies mostly. Up at this end, the hotel 
was the center of social life. Down 
yonder where the creek runs there was 
a big laundry, and beyond that the rail- 
road station. They never got the rail- 
road up here, but we had the station 
waiting for them.” 

“You must have had a very popular 
place here,” Brooke remarked, wonder- 
ing where the girl with the red-gold 
hair was keeping herself. He looked 
up curiously at Tom as the latter 
strolled out and sat down beside them. 
Looking over his shoulder, he caught a 
glimpse of the amber-lighted parlor, 
and a figure in white moving about. 

“Sir, in its glory the Palace Hotel 
was as gay and lively a place as you 
ever saw. Filled up all the time. I’ve 
laid them out four deep on the pool 
tables, and had to set up cots in the 
halls. I’ve entertained governors and 
presidents, public men of all stations. 
Richest men in this country have sat 
right where you are, and bought and 
sold mines, by word of mouth, up in the 
millions. It was lawless and danger- 
ous the first few months, till we formed 
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our own local government, and then 
things went straight, or some folks 
headed for hell. Women?’ He shook 
his head, rubbing his chin musingly. 
“Day o’ judgmeht, man, you should 
have seen them. I’ve seen them trail- 
ing along this street in broad daylight, 
dressed in pink satin and diamonds, with 
sealskin and sable around them, and 
diamond-studded French heels clicking. 
Nevada Nell and Pueblo Babe, Floss 
Nichols from Frisco, who never missed 
a gold strike in thirty years. Panchita 
up from Mexico City, dancing dollars 
into her brown, skinny hands by the 
bushels, night after night.” 

“She was some paprika,” assented 
Tom lazily. 

“Remember the night she shot Tuc- 
son Red for stealing a rose out of her 
hair, and he threw her across his saddle 
and made for the border with her. See 
that tree with the bare, blac limb stick- 
ing out where the lightning struck? I’d 
hate to spoil your supper, Mr. Turner, 
by telling you of the things I’ve seen 
dangling from that limb in the cold, 
gray dawn. They talk about civiliza- 
tion, but I tell you, sir, let them strike 
gold this minute anywhere you like on 
the face of God's green footstool, and 
primitive man, with all his passions and 
deviltry, is going to flock to that spot 
and raise high hell, until he’s roped and 
made to step lightly according to law 
and order. | supper’s about 
ready.” He rose alertly. “There goes 
the bell—same one that’s filled the Pal- 
ace dining room with the cream of the 
West.” 

Brooke listened with the same feel- 
ing of glamorous unreality that had 
slipped like a mist about him the first 
glimpse he had of Mariana. After 
three years of drifting about the West- 
ern cities, he had landed in this dead 
town peopled by ghosts. Not ineffec- 
tual, pale ghosts, but spectacular forms 
that stalked the grass-grown main street, 
and haunted the vacant buildings. 


guess 
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Love of gold had laid the magic spell 
of sudden wealth and reckless adven- 
ture on this isolated mountain spot. 
Women had trekked in the wake of the 
plunderers, like old camp followers, 
raking in their share of the golden 
bounty. And nature had played a hoax 
on them. The veins had played out. 
There was no more for them to fight 
and laugh over. Pasagrande was dead. 

Ironically, he thought, the same trick 
of mischance had happened to him. He 
had known the intoxication and mad- 
ness of the gold fever, not as they 
caught it hcre, but down in the narrow 
cafions of Wall and Broad. Sitting at 
the long, lamplit dining table, his mind 
took a fleeting, bird’s-eve view back over 
the wild, negligent years he had spent 
as Dudley Turner’s favorite grandson, 
the lure of pyramiding stocks, of step- 
ping into the Stock Exchange like the 
heir apparent of an assured kingdom, of 
winning on his own, until he came to 
believe there could be no end to his 
luck. 


“Don’t you care for tomato bisque, 


Mr. Turner?” Mrs. Lottie’s anxious 
voice pulled his thoughts back to the 
shadowy, hotel dining room with its sin- 
gle, occupied table. ‘I wish to Heaven 
that I’d opened up the asparagus purée 
instead. Mariana!” 

“In a minute,” Mariana called from 
the parlor. Music drifted out to them, 
part of the ‘‘Peer Gynt” suite: “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King.” She 
came down the long room, her face ex- 
pectant, dreamy. “It isn’t the old string 
orchestra, Pop, you brought down from 
Denver, but it’s beautiful to-night.” 

“Dish out the salmon croquettes, 
dear,’ Mrs. Lottie whispered. “I 
drained the French-fried potatoes, and 
they’re covered up in the oven,” 

Their gaze met and held across the 
table, as she served him. Something 
she found in Brooke’s eyes answered 
the yearning in her own. Her lashes 
drooped quickly, and she went ut to 


the kitchen with every nerve keen and 
responsive to this strange, new cadence 
she had found in life’s measure. 

Tom, urged by Pop, had become sud- 
denly loquacious. He told of the wild 
night when Matt Kennedy’s luck went 
back on him, and he began to lose at 
faro. 

“Big fellow he was; bluffer, too. 
Had everybody on the jump, afraid of 
him. My place was full, when all at 
once Matt saw his luck dying out. He 
stood up and saw a girl standing be- 
hind him. She was an Easterner, there 
with some crowd of sightseers, and he 
ordered her to take his place and play 
for him. She liked the thrill, all right, 
and she was all there. She sat and 
played until she’d won back a pile of 
gold and bills high as her head. Then 
she laughed and got up; said she was 
tired. Matt cut the pile she had won 
in half, and pushed over her share, but 
the fellow she was with wouldn't !et 
her take it. Matt hauled out a couple 
of six-shooters, and said he’d be damned 
if any woman should say Ken- 
nedy owed her anything. So she looks 
him over from head to feet and smiles. 
Says she'll take the diamond ring on 
his little finger for a souvenir, and when 
Matt took it off to hand her, there came 
a knife through the air straight at the 
old boy’s heart, as if he’d been a tree- 
trunk mark. Got him, too—girl he’d 
brought down with him from Nome 
years ago, part Indian. It happened to 
be her ring. It don’t pay to fool around 
with women’s notions and sensibilities. 
They’ve got too much romance about 
them.” 

“Ever gamble, Mr, Turner?” asked 
Pop pleasantly, breaking the silence, and 
Brooke looked away again from the 
hazel eyes that gave him back interest 
and speculation. : 

“Yes.” Something in the quiet tone 
and brevity stirred Mariana’s imagina- 
tion. It was not any personal attrac- 
tion she felt for this man, she was sure; 


Matt 
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it was because he represented the world 
she longed for, the Eastern coast, New 
York, the life that called to her, as if 
she had known it all in a previous ex- 
istence. When he had followed Pop Wil- 
lis outside after supper, she stopped 
Tom eagerly, and asked him who Tur- 
ner was. 

“Why, I don’t know, specially. He’s 
on his way to China, he says, or Singa- 
pore. He’s been rich, and got in bad, 
and his ‘amily have cut him dead. He’s 
been West for a while to freshen up 
and get a new deal. Like him?” 

“I wish he’d talk to me about New 
York. When I sit and hear him tell of 
things down there, something stirs and 
pounds in me like a motor, Tom, or 
maybe an underground river trying to 
get to the sea.” 

“Natural,” said Tom placidly. “If 
Lottie doesn’t need you, come along 
with us. He wants to see the old Jupi- 


ter shaft by moonlight.” 


“It’s almost dark, isn’t it?” 

“Maybe, but he wants to see it.” 

She joined them presently down the 
rambling, grass-grown street with its 
silent, boarded-up fronts and _ tragic 
loneliness. The mountain night had 
slipped swiftly down, with a luminous 
glow in the southwest that promised a 
full moon later on. She listened, while 
Pop told the story of Jupiter, biggest 
mine in Pasagrande, and its spectacular 
finish, 

“Flooded all to once when they hit an 
underground stream. Caved in here 
and there, where the rock just split off 
in shales and slid away. Looked like 
all the devils had joined hands to scare 
mortals away from their haunts.” 

While they looked about the old shaft 
entrance, she sat on the rocks near by, 
watching the moon rise. Tom and Pop 
lingered, smoking together, arguing 
over old times, and Brooke joined her. 

“This is just everyday life to you, 
Miss Willis, isn’t it?” he asked. “To 
me it’s like looking into a dead crater.” 
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“My name isn’t Willis. It is Mariana 
Cabot.” 

He looked up with interest and ad- 
miration at her face. In the widening 
light of the rising moon, there was 
something eerie in her peculiar beauty, 
as she sat above him in the filmy, white 
gown. 

“Your eyes are Spanish,” he said 
carelessly. “I thought you didn’t be- 
long up here.” 

“But I do. My father was a min- 
ing promoter, and I was born right up 
there in the Palace Hotel. My mother 
was only eighteen. She was from the 
Tia Juana convent down at San Ra- 
fael, and came up home to her mother, 
and he saw her here.” 

“Then you are half Spanish?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she smiled back 
elusively. “Tom can tell you about 
them. I don’t like to talk much, be- 
cause they’re both dead. He says, 
though, that she was the most beautiful 
girl north of the border in those days. 
Tell me something about yourself, won’t 
you, and New York?” 

Brooke took a seat beside her on the 
rock above the rotten supports of tim- 
ber at the shaft entrance. The spell of 
the mountains was upon him, the mys- 
tery of space and immensity, and the 
comparative insignificance of human 
events. He looked off at the far west, 
where one narrow strip of burning gold 
edged the horizon line, the sunset’s 
final assumption of defeat against the 
oncoming night. The world about and 
below them was like a vision of chaos, 
nebulous vistas half lighted by the 
clouded moonlight, gorges of darkness 
that appeared bottomless, endless wil- 
derness that climbed desperately toward 
the sky, and found a blank timber line 
to check it, like an invisible barrier. 

“IT am driftwood,” he told her slowly. 
“T’ve made a smashing wreck of every- 
thing I have und-rtaken, and I am pay- 
ing for it. That is all.” 


“Of course it isn’t all.” She rested 
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her eager, pointed chin on her palm and 
frowned back at him. “Things never 
end like that, not when you're still 
alive. What’s the trouble? You don’t 
look like a—quitter.” 

“Don’t try to twist any romantic halo 
around my head,” he said, with his first 
touch of bitterness. “The Arabs have 
a good saying: ‘Leave the dead to the 
vultures,’ ” 

“You seem very much alive to me.” 
She flashed a laughing smile down at 
him. “You see, you’re the exact hero 
type, and, when one is all alone, you 
make believe that people you read of 
in stories are real. I don’t want to be 
disappointed in you after you’ve gone 
on, because I shall think of you that 
way.” 

“I’m afraid you’ve got me miscast.” 
He caught the whim of her mood. “I 
assure you solemnly | am the villain in 
the play. I am the family skeleton, 
ordered to keep moving on and not an- 
noy my relatives by further indiscre- 
tions, misdemeanors, or crimes.” 

“Like the remittance men Tom tells 
about ?” 

“Doubtless, only I get no remittances 
from home. I pay my own way, as I 
go ” 


“Ts that your own name, Brooke Tur- 


ner?” she asked. “You needn’t tell me, 
if you’d rather not, only I'd like to 
know. I wondered——” 

“It is my own.” He looked beyond 
her intensely interested face, turned to- 
ward him like a white jasmine in the 
moonlight, but her beauty and charm 
failed to hold his attention. She saw 
the lines of mouth and jaw harden; 
his eyes held an expression of resent- 
ment and challenge, as if he saw an- 
other face than hers before him. ‘They 
haven’t taken that away from me, I 
guess it is all that is left, to which I 
have an inalienable right. Don’t waste 
sympathy on me, Viss Cabot. I have 
deserved everything I’ve got: defeat, 
censure, disillusion, and the loss of 


everything in life I valued. Now, as 
your friend Tom says, I’ve hit a new 
trail; an unknown one, but I’m on my 
way.” 

“T love unknown trails.” She ignored 
the personal note of rancor in his tone. 
“They call to one, don’t they? And 
you’re sure of the right of way. It’s 
queer. You're facing west—all the way 
to China, Tom says—and I’m eating my 
heart away for the sight of New York. 
I think and think, wondering if I’ll ever 
get there. You know, I’ve made Tom 
bring me everything I could think of 
about it. Know how I’ve learned most 
about things outside? You'd never 
guess in a million years—catalogues. I 
send after all I can think of from New 
York shops, art and jewelry and antique 
furniture and china and music and books 
and clothes. Then I have the New 
York papers and magazines, and Tom 
got me a big map of the city, and I 
spread it out flat and make believe 
travel all over it by myself. It’s been 
my favorite game ever since I can re- 
member. I believe I could find my way 
around to any place I wanted to go, 
just from that old map. I don’t see 
how you can bear to give up New 
York.” 

“I didn’t,” he said briefly. “It gave 
me up, threw me out, like the whale 
did Jonah. Can you blame me for 
heading west?’ 

“T don’t know,” she answered gravely. 
“T'll tell you what I do think, really. 
Maybe you’ve done something so you 
can’t go back, and you're just bluffing 
to yourself. Tom told me some of the 
most interesting men you meet over the 
border are the ones who have had to 
go away.” 

“Too bad to disappoint you, but 
you’re wrong.” He winced under her 
words for the first time, his head raised 
upward with a curious air of defiance, 
as he stood up. “There’s no sheriff 
after me. Justice in New York, and 
up here in your dead gold camp, are 
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two different things. A man would 
have a chance out here. Back there he’s 
officially dead if he’s discredited.” 

“T wouldn’t run away from anything. 
I’d stay and see it through,” she re- 
turned. “You'll hatesane*for saying 
that, but——”’ 

“Not at all. You’re probably right 
—for the hero type.” He smiled at 
her with a baffling courtesy that an- 
noyed her. Tom and Pop Willis came 
along, and she felt a chilled sense of 
having been rebuked and silenced. 

She walked back with them to the 
hotel, and slipped away to her own room 
without saying good night. Once 
safely there, she did an amazing thing, 
For the first time in her life, she lay 
face downward on the pillows, her eyes 
filling with tears, a choked, hopeless 
misery possessing her over some name- 
less disappointment, some strange void 
in life, which had revealed itself to her. 
Down in the kitchen Mrs, Lottie walked 
to and fro, setting raised biscuit for 
breakfast, singing “Daisy [ell” cheer- 
fully. The years had drawn aside, like 
a drop curtain, and she was playing her 
old role of successful hostess of the inn. 

Directly below Mariana’s room there 
came a voice on the porch: Brooke’s. 
She heard it with a queer, hurt feeling. 
He was asking Tom and Pop about her. 
She held her breath, listening, and 
moved noiselessly from the narrow bed, 
to kneel by the window. 


CHAPTER III. 


“She’s lived up here all her life,” Pop 
remarked. 

“Rather lonely for a young girl of her 
type.” 

Tom’s steady gaze rested on Brooke 
reflectively, as if he would have read the 
stranger’s exact interest and motive in 
asking questions about Mariana. 

“She’s happy up here, and _ safe. 
That’s what she needs, more than any- 
thing. She’s got some education. My 
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wife used to teach school in Indiana be- 
fore I married her, and she’s led the girl 
along as far as she could in books. Time 
enough for her to fly, ain’t there, Tom? 
She’s only nineteen.” 

“She seems attracted to New York.” 

“Well, that’s natural——” Pop 
stopped short with Tom's eye holding 
his attention. “I guess I'll be going to 
bed. Hope you'll have a comfortable 
night. If you want ice water, or a little 
refreshment, just ring the bell and T’ll 
send a boy up. The night clerk ain’t 
very wakeful.” He went into the hotel, 
chuckling at his own joke. 

There was silence for some minutes, 
broken by Tom. 

“I’m going to talk to you about the 
girl Mariana. Maybe, with your experi- 
ence, you can show me how to help her 
out. Did she tell you anything about 
her own folks?” 

“Something about her father having 
been a mining promotor and her mother 
a girl out of a convent—Tia Juana, I 
think she said.” 

“Well, we had to tell her something 
to satisfy her when she got old enough 
to ask questions,”’ Tom said simply. “It 
ain’t so. I got you up here so you could 
see her yourself and advise me. There’s 
nothing on God's earth she wants but to 
go to New York, and still she hasn’t 
any idea why she wants to go. She can’t 
help it, because it’s in her blood, and it’s 
where she belongs. Her father was a 
New Yorker, Al Cabot, who came out 
here when Pasagrande was booming. 
He made money, too, and he was mixed 
up with some of the richest New York 
bunch of speculators. 

“Her mother was Nan Campbell, 
prettiest girl you ever set your eyes on, 
and daughter of the camp’s prize 
laundress, Kitty Campbell. Kit never 
did any of the work herself, understand. 
She hired a lot of chinks, and made 
scads of money here, running that big 
laundry below this hotel. She sent her 
girl to the convent at Tia Juana to keep 
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her out of this gold-dust hole. There 
weren’t so many decent women walking 
along Main Street at that time. 

“When Nan came back I guess she 
could have married any man she wanted. 
She had that same dazzling look about 
her that Mariana’s got, skin just like a 
camellia, hair all red-gold around her 
face, like an angel in a stained-glass win- 
dow, and eyes that just made your heart 
turn to water when she looked at you. 
I loved her ; so did a lot of men; but she 
took this Easterner, Cabot. They were 
married, all right. Nan saw to that, but 
he beat it back East and deserted her. 
Got a light?” 

Brooke struck a match and handed it 
to him without speaking. Over their 
heads the vines of the seven-sister roses 
moved as if the wind had swayed them. 

“Nan stayed on here with Pop and 
Mrs. Lottie, after the camp busted up 
and her mother died. She wasn’t hard 
up, you know. Kit left her all she had; 
about thirty thousand, more or less. 
Mariana was born here in the hotel. 
Lottie brought her out and laid her in 
my arms, and I haven’t been good for 
anything ever since, except to see that 
life hands her a square deal. Nan died 
when Mariana was about two; buried 
back up there in those pines. Pop and I 
dug the grave, while Lottie took the baby 
down to pick strawberries, so she 
wouldn’t know about it. Life’s mostly 
hell, ain’t it?” 

‘Presently Brooke asked quietly: 

“You thought I might be of some 
help?” 

“Well, there’s no way I can get at her 
father, and she’s going to find out, some- 
time, and want him. That’s the woman 
of it; tender-hearted and inscrutable. 
How am I going to find him for her?” 

“He may be dead. You say the name 
was Cabot. Sounds more like New 
England.” 

“He was from New York, all right. 
Owned half of the Jupiter; went back 
East to organize a big company, he 
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claimed. Nineteen years ain’t so long. 
He’d be about fifty-eight now. I’d know 
him anywhere. He’d know me, too.” 

Brooke got the ominous note under- 
lying the-quiet tone. 

“I wish I could send her to some of 
my own people, but I happen to be offi- 
cially dead. I haven’t heard from any 
of them in three years. It would only 
hurt her to even use my name.” 

“Well, I only thought you might know 
of a way out.” Tom rose to go in. 
“You can see she’s different, can’t you?” 

“Beautiful.” Brooke smoked absently, 
a plan dawning in his mind; daring, 
brilliant, he thought, if it could be car- 
ried out. They had told him to get out 
of New York, and die as soon as he 
could successfully manage it. They 
would never receive him back, -but they 
might welcome the glad tidings of his 
demise. He grinned suddenly with the 
inward satisfaction of a boy over pre- 
meditated mischief. “I might send her 
back as my widow, Tom, and she’d find 
wide-open doors and plenty.” 

“You mean Tom’s brows puck- 
ered warningly. “I wouldn’t stand for 
any hit-or-miss marriage like her 
mother’s.” 

“Tt’s not necessary. I'll fall conveni- 
ently down the old Jupiter shaft, and my 
body is never recovered, see? She is my 
lovely, young widow. My written in- 
junction to her, in case of my death, was 
that she return to New York to my dear 
old grandfather, and seek shelter from a 
cruel world. And believe me, Tom, 
she’d get it. She’d be sure of a safe and 
luxurious home during her stay in New 
York, and it would give her the entrée 
into society, if that’s what she wants: 
It wouldn’t last long, her masquerade, 
and nothing would please me better than 
to put over such a situation on them. 
They would not dare turn her adrift or 
refuse to treat her as my widow.” 

Tom’s eyes gleamed with interest and 
humor. The plot appealed to him and 
to his faith in luck. 
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“She wouldn’t have to stay, if she 
didn’t like it,” he said slowly. “Just 
until she’d located Al Cabot: I'll talk to 
her about it in the morning; and let you 
know.” i 

“I’d prefer to do my own proposing 
to my widow, Tom,” Brooke retorted. 
“If Cabot’s the type of man you de- 
scribe, no man in New York would be 
more liable to know of him than my 
grandfather, Dudley Turner. He’s 
been a corporation lawyer for thirty 
years, a rare old specimen. I'd like to 
be of service to her, to know that even 
my name had been of some good to any 
one. And there are several people back 
there, whom it would give me a good 
deal of satisfaction to annoy.” 

“You don’t get luck yourself that 
way,” Tom said. “You get just about 
the same deal you hand the other fellow. 
Good night.” 

“Good night,” Brooke replied. 


He 


stood smoking alone on the old porch, 


watching the full moon ride high over 
Fremont Peak. 

When he finally went into the hotel, 
Mariana drew in a deep, contented sigh 
of relieved suspense, as she knelt by the 
upper window of her room. Men 
thought they were so wonderful, she 
mused. Tom and this stranger arrang- 
ing the most important change in her 
life, without regard to her wishes in the 
matter. And Tom, imagining that she 
had not known the truth all these years, 
with all of her mother’s personal be- 
longings to look over and learn from. 
She went to the trunk in the corner, an 
old-fashioned, tray trunk, and hunted 
down in it until she found the most 
precious article she owned, the photo- 
graphs of her own father and mother, 
and a few letters signed, “Devotedly, 
Al”’—whimsical, interesting letters, writ- 
ten when he had gone to Denver for a 
few weeks. She loved to read them over 
to herself, and feel she shared their 
secret. To-night her mother seemed 
very near to her, as she planned her trip. 
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They rode together the following 
morning. When he came downstairs 
and found her saddling Chinita it was 
a few minutes past six. 

“Hello.” She answered his. greeting 
casually, bending to tighten the girth 
straps. “Know what she does to me 
when she’s lazy? Breathes out to fool 
me, and when I let go, she just loosens 
up and grins at me. Want to ride a 
while? Nobody’s around yet. Wait a 
minute. T’ll get you a horse.” 

She was away before he could do 
more than nod, down to the small corral 
below the back yard. Whistling, she 
called up to the bars a brown-and-white 
pony, and let it out. It followed her 
like a dog, waiting while she lifted a 
saddle off the wooden pegs in the shed, 
shifting restlessly when Brooke took if 
away from her to adjust. 

“Bill’s shy of strangers. "Bout as rare 
as comets up here. T had an idea you’d 
be down early.” She talked to him over 
one shoulder when they rode away from 
the hotel. “We'll take this fork up the 
mountain. There’s a lake where you can 
see the deer come down to drink around 
this time. I like to watch them.” 

She let Chinita take her own gait, gal- 
loping ahead up the road until she was 
content to slow down along the wooded 
plateau on the upper level. To Brooke 
it was amazingly restful and soul cleans- 
ing. He felt strengthened, refreshed, 
his nerves strung to a lesser tension. 
This early ride through a rose-and-ame- 
thyst world, led by the vital, slender 
figure that always kept just out of reach 
ahead of him, it was like some fragment 
from a dream that eluded him. 

When they emerged from a stretch of 
stunted, scattered pines over a plateau, 
the lake was suddenly revealed before 
them, supremely still at this hour. He 
looked from its crystal surface, mirrored 
with another world of sunrise sky and 
rising mountain slopes, to the girl be- 
side him. Chinita stood motionless on 
the verge of the embankment, head 














raised, nostrils wide as she caught the 
scent of game. Mariana pointed below 
them to a silhouette of delicate, shadowy 
shapes in the distance, stepping in single 
file across an open glade to the brink of 
the lake, fawns nosing at their mothers’ 
flanks. 

“Darlings,” she breathed eagerly. “I 
love every one of them. We never kill 
them, so they have no fear. Let’s rest 
up here.” 

She swung from her saddle, looped 
the reins about the horn of the saddle 
loosely, and let Chinita go. Together 
they sat on the ledge of rock, while she 
seemed to wait for him to speak. He 
took out a small, Italian brier, filled it 
from a soft, suéde pouch, and smoked 
contentedly, utterly relaxed, not guess- 
ing her mood or trend of thought until 
she spoke abruptly: 

“Go on with what you were telling 
Tom last night.” 

“About—oh, certainly.” He recalled 
their conversation at the Jupiter shaft, 
but when he started to speak, she shook 
her head, watching him gravely. 

“Not that. My room is right over 
where you sat on the porch. I heard 
everything you both said, and I’m inter- 
ested. I’ve brought you up here to tell 
me just how I can go, and what to do 
when I get there. Tom doesn’t know 
that I’ve found out all he told you long 
ago. I’ve just been waiting for the right 
way out, and now I’m willing to go.” 

She said it as simply and impersonally 
as he could have wished. There was no 
trace of self-consciousness in her man- 
ner, or of personal interest in himself. 
Her eyes were serious and intent, darker, 
it seemed, in the varying, morning light, 
the color of the shadowed depths of the 
lake below them. He noticed again the 
peculiar fineness of her skin, satin soft, 
with the creamy whiteness of a mag- 
nolia petal, her eager, sensitive mouth, 
the slim, half-boyish grace and freedom 
of her figure. It was better to have her 
this type, at least a good excuse for an 
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impromptu romance of the mountain 
wilderness, in the eyes of those who had 
known Brooke Turner’s selectiveness as 
a lover of beauty. 

“You know you make me feel like a 
perfectly good, dead husband,” he said 
musingly. ‘When I look at you, I see a 
hundred possibilities to be provided for. 
A widow is a very important obligation. 
It won’t be easy for you, you under- 
stand, no matter how carefully the way 
is paved for you. I am the unpopular 
member of my family. In fact, I am 
such a rotter, that I have married you 
without telling you first about the crimes 
I have committed. You know nothing 
about my reasons for leaving New York. 
This lets you out of all responsibility, 
do you see? I will write a last message 
for you to deliver to my esteemed and 
respected grandfather——” 

“You can’t,” she interrupted flatly. 
“You’ve forgotten the plan you told 
Tom. You're to fall down the Jupiter 
shaft and never be found. I think it 
really is wonderful of you to open the 
door for me this way. If I can go, even 
for a little while, it won’t do any one 
any harm, and I may find my father. 
Perhaps’”—she glanced at him with her 
first trace of shyness—“I might even be 
able to help you in some way while I am 
there.” 

“Thanks,” Brooke returned. “I have 
no desire to get back, and it is impos- 
sible to help me. The bosom of my 
family has no appeal. I am heading due 
west: China, Singapore, India, Arabia— 
names to juggle with, aren’t they? The 
ports of missing men; dead seas of 


failures. Sailors tell of a death dance 
of drowned men caught between con- 
flicting currents in the Sargasso 
Sea——” 


“You’ve got a wrong twist in your 
mind, do you know it?” Mariana broke 
in impetuously. “You’re hopeless and 
morbid and bitter.” 

“Curious that I should be,” he said 
laconically. “I wonder how Phaéthon 
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felt after he had smashed the chariot of 
the sun to smithereens.” 

“What?” Her eyes questioned him 
quickly. “Say that again. [ love it. 
The chariot of .the sun.” 

“He was the son of Helios, Apollo. 
He longed to drive the chariot of the 
sun across the heavens. He felt that he 
could control his father’s horses, but he 
got rather off the course, I believe, and 
came an ungodly cropper.” 

She frowned at the rising sun before 
them, a spreading splendor of gold and 
amber shot with rose and jade. 

“Did you do that?” 

“All youth does it. It is its peculiar 
and special prerogative,” he said bit- 
terly. “You're doing it yourself in this 
wild, foolhardy quest after somebody 
who will probably resent your existence 
thoroughly, even if you have the luck 
to locate him.” 

“T don’t mind,” she returned slowly. 
“Will you write to me? I know I am 
going to worry about you, and you 
could, under another name. Type your 
letters. If Brooke Turner dies here in 
the Jupiter, you've got to have a new 
name, anyway. I'd like to hear from 
you, and you might be curious to know 
if I succeed.” She was looking away 
from him, only the tightly interlocked 
fingers around her knees giving a hint 
of the tension she was under. 

“Fair enough,” he agreed carelessly. 
“We're comrades of chance, perforce, 
one bound east, one bound west. I’ve 
given you my name. You choose one 
for me.” 

She pondered over this seriously, try- 
ing various names under her breath and 
discarding them. It must not be fanci- 
ful or romantic. It must have a ring of 
reality. 

“Timothy Lee,” she said finally. 
“Sounds perfectly natural and harmless, 
doesn’t it? Timothy.s Like a middle- 
aged friend. I can write to that name, 


where I’d be scared to death of Brooke 
Turner.” 
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“What shall you tell them about me 


when they ask you questions?” He 
watched her curiously. “I’d better give 
you a line on my bad qualities that 
would have shown up after the wedding. 
The more you complain of the terrible 
life I led you, the more popular you'll 
be with my family.” 

“T’ll make up my own story,” she re- 
plied. “How long have you been 
West?” 

“Three years, more or less.” 

“Then I'll say you came here with 
Tom about a year ago, and you became 
interested in the old mines and stayed 
on a while. And [I shall tell them how 
nice you were to us all, and how we 
never suspected who you really were, 
but we were sorry for you.” 

“Don’t say ‘we’ all the time. 
were sorry for me.” 

“I am,” she said frankly. 
glad it isn’t really true.” 

“The marriage?” 

_“No. The death down in the mine.” 

“I think it’s rather a neat and timely 
finish, myself,” he replied lazily. “A 
fitting end to a worthless career, I can 
hear my mourning relatives agree.” 

“By the way, do I have to wear 
black ?” 

“You needn't trouble to act the part 
of the bereft widow. Nobody will ex- 
pect you to grieve over my loss. You 
will find my cousin Thorndyke a willing 
cavalier to any pretty woman, and you'll 
meet others like him, men and women 
who have made the pursuit of pleasure 
a fine art. It’s probably the worst thing 
that could happen to you, sending you 
into that mess of loose-reined minds. 
Some one has said the worst evil that 
can befall any one is to be given the 
thing he craves. Disillusion, smashed 
ideals, and sudden loneliness when you 
discover the innate uselessness of any- 
thing you’ve ever yearned for——” 

“The chariot of the sun,” she said 
with a little smile. 

“Exactly.” He had almost forgotten 
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his listener, in pouring out the hidden 
misery of his own heart. 

She listened with averted eyes, eager, 
compassionate, not grasping the mean- 
ing of all he said, but feeling a strange 
yearning to comfort him, to give him 
back faith in life and humanity. As 
she rose suddenly and whistled to the 
straying horses, Brooke caught his 
thoughts back to the present moment. 

“How soon do you want to leave?” 
he asked. “I’m going on to-morrow. 
By traveling along to places I have never 
been, I can manage to leave no tracks 
behind.” 

“You may have Chinita, if you like.” 
She looked up at him eagerly, her face 
radiant in the rose light about them. 

“I’m going too far, thanks.” He 
smiled down at her, impressed by her 
generosity. “It’s kind of you to offer 
her.” 

She frowned, digging the toe of her 
tan boot into the soil. 

“TI wish you'd take something. I'd 
like to feel that I’d paid you back, even 
a little bit, for all you’re doing for me.” 

Brooke, gazing at her, felt an involun- 
tary return to the man whom he had left 
behind in New York, a man who had 
taken advantage of every gift the hours 
had presented. Even to kiss her, as she 
stood there in the enchanted surround- 
ings, seemed almost his prerogative, the 
very least of memories to take away 
with him along the unknown trail. 

She seemed to feel the trend of his 
thoughts, and flushed under the steady, 
intense look in his brooding, dark eyes. 
Before he could speak, she was in her 
saddle and ahead of him down the trail. 
Brooke followed, his mood gone, a sense 
of sardonic amusement at his own sus- 
ceptibility following it. For three years 
he had held himself rigidly to the line 
he had laid out. They had prophesied 
utter moral disintegration for him, a 
landslide through the seven circles of 
hell—that had been Dudley Turner’s pet 
phrase. 
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And another face rose before him: 
Etoile, when he had caught and held her 
in his arms immediately after her wed- 
ding. She had come back upstairs for 
some forgotten article, .and he had met 
her in the corridor. As she pushed him 
away after one breathless, prolonged 
kiss, there had been almost fear in her 
eyes. 

“Good-by, Brooke; you are an out- 
law,” she had said under her breath, 
“even in this.” 

“You hate to pay up, don’t you, Mrs. 
Lorimer?” he had sent back, 

Now, as he recalled the consternation 
in her blue eyes, he smiled at the slim 
form ahead of him on Chinita, bending 
to avoid the whipping of branches along 
the overgrown trail. He wished that he 
might be present the first time that Mrs. 
Jack Lorimer met the widow of Brooke 
Turner. 

CHAPTER IV. 

He had left Pasagrande the following 
morning, taking the northwest route. It 
had been easy for him to convince the 
Willises of Mariana’s right to use this 
opportunity. 

“Covers everything, so far as I can 
see,’ Pop agreed. “None of us have 
got money enough now to stake her to 
the trip, and most of what her mother 
left her was tied up in worthless mining 
stock. Chances are that Al Cabot’s dead 
long ago, and the best she'll get out of 
it is the precise location of his burial 
plot. But he had money, and, alive or 
dead, he’s worth something to Mariana. 
It’s coming to her, because he’s her 
father, and he’s never had to pay one 
cent for her.” 

“She never ought to go alone,” Mrs. 
Lottie insisted. ‘“They’re going to ask 
her for her marriage lines the minute 
she springs this on them, and what’s 
she got to show for it?” 

“Tom’—Brooke’s eyes were keen, 
even with the half-glint of humor in 
them—‘“you and one Timothy Lee wit- 
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nessed the marriage of Mariana Cabot 
and Brooke Turner, a year ago to-day, 
remember ?” 

“T get you,” said'Tom calmly. “Hap- 


pened right up hete inthis hotel. Man 
that married you was the Reverend Mr. 
Tucker D. Peters, a maverick shepherd 
of human souls, who died a peaceful 
and uneventful death, contrary to all ex- 
pectations, two months ago down in 
srisbee. Tuck never was punctilious 
about issuing certificates. Two wit- 
nesses were all any couple needed, he 
used to say. If you should need a cer- 
tificate any time, Mariana, you let me 
know, and I'll buy up an old one of 
Tuck’s around somewhere, and fix it up 
for you, and I'll bet no handwriting ex- 
pert in New York is going to penetrate 
the subterfuge of Tom Moody.” 

Brooke met his gaze with apprecia- 
tion. It was a fitting thing, he thought 
with the passive, sardonic humor life 
had developed in him the past three 
years, that his best friend in this should 
be Moody, a self-confessed forger who 
had reformed into an honest gambler, 
and now found drifting a vocation. 

“T hardly think that will be necessary, 
Tom,” he said. “You write out a state- 
ment for me, from the eyewitnesses, of 
Turner’s death, and [’ll sign it with you 
and Mr. Willis. Have you a_ hotel 
registry left around, Pop? If you don’t 
mind, I'll register under date of a year 
ago, for myself and wife. And I will 
leave money enough to cover Mariana’s 
expenses East 

“No, you won't,” Tom returned 
quietly. “We've got enough between us 
for that. You're doing your share.” 

They were alone together for a few 
moments before his leaving. Mariana 
had stepped into the old office, dusty and 
unused, to replace the signed register in 
the old safe. When she turned around 
she saw that Brooke had followed her. 
He drew off a ring and held it out to 
her. 

“It will do for a wedding ring, I 
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think, and my grandfather will recog- 
nize it. The third finger, please.” 

She held out her hand while he 
slipped the ring on her finger. It was 
a curious one, of heavy, hand-chased 
gold, set deeply with a yellow stone. 
She held it up, studying the meaning of 
the carved figure on it. 

“Tt is a Greek intaglio, used as a signet 
ring long ago. Chrysolite, I believe.” 

“The figure has wings,” she said. “I 
love it.” 

“Tearus, I think. It will help to iden- 
tify you. May I kiss my temporary 
widow good-by ?” 

She hesitated, her cheeks flushing 
delicately, looking at the ring and back 
at him with the quick, flashing smile so 
characteristic of her. 

“No. You see, no one ever has, and 
I don’t want the first to be just a make- 
believe. Besides, you’re dead, and Tim- 
othy Lee would just shake hands with 
me and wish me luck.” 

He took her extended hand in a close 
grip, looked deeply into her wide, un- 
troubled eyes. 

“God knows that I do wish you the 
best of luck. Always call upon me for 
full corroboration of anything you may 
choose to say about—us. Good-by.” 

“You'll write, won't you?” she called 
to him when he reached the door. 

“Tt will be better for you if I don’t.” 

“But I want you to.” 

“My dear’’—he came back reluctantly 

“T am trying to do an altruistic, im- 
personal good in the world, perhaps a 
compromise in my own conscience with 
other acts—not You don’t 
know this, but human nature is pivoted 
upon human desire. If I write to you, 
our letters become a link, a revelation, a 
confidence. Already, with the passing 
of my father’s ring to you, and the 
knowledge that you will bear my name 
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SO good, 


and be, to those who knew me, the 
woman who was my wife, stirs my 
imagination against my will. You are 
amazingly sweet, Mariana, and the 
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world happens to be merely round. Do 
you know an old song called ‘The Gypsy 
Trail?’ ‘Over the world, and under the 
world, and back at the last to you?’ 
That is what it says, written by one who 
knew the peculiar addiction of man to 
an ideal. Will you kindly not write to 
me, but consider me peacefully dead at 
the bottom of the Jupiter shaft?” 

“But I might need your advice ter- 
ribly.” 

Unconsciously Mariana aroused the 
eternal chivalry of the interested knight- 
errant. She was right. She would need 
his advice when she found herself fac- 
ing the methods of Thorndyke and the 
others. He promised that he would 
write from Seattle before sailing for the 
Orient. She watched him drive away 
with Tom in the low, two-seated road- 
ster, smiling, dry eyed, hiding a strange, 
new heartache. 

“Tom says his folks are rotten rich,” 
Pop remarked, after they had gone. 
“Even if you don’t land your dad, Mari- 
ana, you’re going to clean up in this 
other game, looks to me.” 

“It’s his game, Pop,” she said quickly. 
“Just like your favorite story of Matt 
Kennedy. I’m only going to play in his 
place, and try to change his luck.” 

She gave Chinita back to Tom in the 
days before leaving for the East—with- 
out regret, too. It seemed as if the 
whole trend of her desire lay toward the 
morning star, she said laughingly. Nor 
would she wear anything that remotely 
resembled mourning, which disappointed 
Mrs: Lottie when they traveied down to 
Laredo to buy her outfit. She selected 
a plain, dark-blue traveling suit, close 
hat to match, shoes, silk stockings, 
lingerie and gloves, two plain, silk house 
dresses in dark blue, also, with touches 
of white embroidery at neck and shoul- 
der sleeves. Tom stood by to divert 
Mrs. Lottie’s opulent taste, which leaned 
toward rose-hued, corduroy kimonos 
and white-satin, pearl-trimmed evening 
gowns. 
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“You don’t know what she may be 
running up against, Tom,” she begged. 
“She’s got to carry her own with that 
crowd down there.” 

From her mother’s trunks she had 
selected a few things. Her identification 
as Brooke Turner’s widow did not 
worry her half so much as her identifica- 
tion as Al Cabot’s daughter. The thing 
that interested her most was a diary she 
found, an index of intimate revelations 
overlooked by Cabot in his departure 
East. She read this as the one clew and 
guide to his personality and character. 
Debonair to a degree, appreciative of 
her mother’s beauty, careless in money 
matters, fearless. egotistical, ease loving, 
a book lover, a globe trotter, somewhat 
of a philosopher—all this she gathered 
from the green, leather-covered book. 
In its side pocket she found a photo- 
graph of her mother. Eyes that asked 
a question of life, mobile, expressive lips 
like her own, a beautiful, alluring, elu- 
sive type. She held the picture close to 
her lips, promising it recompense. 

When the Eastern express stopped at 
Laredo, Tom put her aboard. She 
failed to catch his side injunction to the 
conductor to look after her. Watching 
with tear-wet eyes from the window of 
her section, she saw Mrs. Lottie weep- 
ing, and Pop saluting her with waving 
arms. Tom walking alongside, as the 
train started, whittling at a piece of pine 
stick he had picked up. When he looked 
up for the last time his eyes were 
blurred. 

“If you need help, wire,” 
could say. 

Mariana leaned out to wave, but 
Laredo speedily became a line of low, 
wooden houses outlined against a yellow 
and purple range of mountains. - She 
found Fremont Peak when they had 
rounded the foothills and slipped to the 
open plains; lost it in hazy distances 
when the sudden shift from daylight to 
night came. 

The lights went on in the train, but 


was all he 
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still she stared out of the window. 
Nothing obvious could hold her atten- 
tion, now that the intangible had be- 
come the real. She sat, later, looking 
down at the ring on her left hand. A 
chrysolite, he had called it. It would 
serve to identify her to his people as the 
woman he had made his wife. She did 
not feel any apprehension or fear, as she 
faced the future. A curious exhilara- 
tion held her nerves taut and confident. 
It was a quest she was on, a pilgrimage, 
she told herself. She could not fail. 
There was nothing to dread, nothing at 
all that troubled her in the outlook 
ahead. 

The train sent out a long-drawn 
whistle that caught her back to reality. 
Miles and miles unrolling between her 
and safety. But she did not think of 
Pasagrande. Rather she saw the speed- 
ing lights of some other train, west- 
bound, with one Timothy Lee aboard. 
She turned the ring about on her finger. 
Chrysolite. One of the twelve gates of 
heaven was made of chrysolite, she had 
read somewhere. The carven figure 


seemed clearer to her now, a winged boy 


who seemed to have fallen. Icarus, 
Brooke had called it. 

She opened some New York papers 
and a book that Tom had given her, 
striving to keep her mind away from his 
face that last time in the hotel office 
when he had asked her for a kiss. And 
she had longed to give it to him; that 
was the amazing and perplexing part; 
longed to go to him and kiss him good 
by, and send him on his way without 
regret. She wondered why she had re- 
fused. Love, Tom had said casually 
once, was largely a matter of propin- 
quity and impulse. She had 
his explanation fiercely. Love was life's 
compensation, something so consecrated 
and sacred that one might not even speak 
of it to others. 

The porter paused beside her solicit- 
ously. 

“How'd you like to have me reserve a 

2—Ains. 


resented 
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seat for you in the diner, Mis’ Turner?” 
he inquired. It was the first time she 
had been addressed by the name, and the 
color rose to her white face self-con- 
sciously. 

“Any 
gravely. 

But it steadied her, made her face 
reality. She was Mrs. Brooke Turner 
from now on. There could be no com- 
promise, no going back. Down at the 
flooded bottom of the Jupiter mine there 
undoubtedly lay the remains of a cer- 
tain party whose widow she was. One 
Timothy Lee was a_ sober-minded, 
middle-aged friend. She sighed invol- 
untarily, and through her mind, as she 
followed the porter through the bril- 
liantly lighted, swaying train, there ran 
two vagrant lines: 


time, please,’ she told him 


Over the world, and under the world, 
And back at the last to you, 


CHAPTER V. 


The evening of the fourth day out 
from Denver, she found herself wait- 
ing in the library of Dudley Turner’s 
town house, studying with deep interest 
and absorption the Byzantine pattern 
on the amber-domed roof. 

Even the house in its exterior had 
fulfilled her preconceived vision of what 
it should be like. A four-story, brown- 
stone, double residence on the west side 
of upper Fifth Avenue in the fifties, 
a house that appeared to resent the en- 
croachments of the many business estab- 
lishments adjacent to it. Shorn, as it 
was, of its great, grilled-iron and glass 
porte-cocheére on the side street, its twin 
stairways of carven stone, that formerly 
had upcurved from the sidewalk, its 
griffin supports upholding clusters of 
frosted globes, all these and more, it 
stood now, plain and unadorned, with 
drawn shades, and locked doors rarely 
opened. 

Once alighted from the taxi, which 
had brought her safely up from the 
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Pennsylvania Station, Mariana smiled 
at the austere front. It realized her 
expectations, even to the glimpse of 
walled garden on the side street, the de- 
serted stables, and what seemed to be 
the high, domed roof of a conservatory 
on the second story in the back. This, 
she discovered, now, was wrong. It 
was the library, where the butler, 
Thorpe, conducted her. 

She had smiled at him with grateful 
relief when he had opened the three 
front doors to her prolonged ring. 
There had been reluctance and manifest 
surprise in his calm, unblinking eyes 
when he discovered the girlish, some- 
what forlorn figure standing on the 
stone threshold. She waited while he 
unlocked the inner doors of Italian, 
carved cypress, the vestibule doors of 
glass and steel, and, finally, the outer 
street doors of plain wood. Thorpe 


found himself facing a disconcerting 


smile of curiously winning friendliness. 
“May I see Mr. Turner, please?” 
“Mr. Turner never sees any one,” 

Thorpe returned gravely. 


“T’m sorry, 
miss. 


You may communicate with him 
through his secretaries at the downtown 
business offices.” 

“Oh, but wait,” she faltered quickly, 
trying to hold him back from vanishing 
beyond the portals. “I am Mrs, Brooke 
Turner. I must see him.” 

Thorpe’s expression had undergone 
a change. He seemed to hurry indoors, 
away from the public’s intrusive gaze. 
Once in the large reception hall, he had 
regarded her with a melting interest in 
his watery, large blue eyes. 

“I’m sorry I kept you waiting, 
ma’am,” he said solicitously. ‘We have 
to be very careful, as Mr. Turner is an 
invalid.” 

“I understand,” Mariana replied. She 
stood in rapt delight, holding a suit case 
in each hand, until Thorpe relieved her 
of them. The black-and-white floor of 
Italian marble under her feet, the high, 
stone mantelpiece at the far end of the 
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hall, with heads of New Zealand boars 
mounted on either side, the tall, narrow, 
oak chairs with seats of Jacobean needle 
point, the bronze statue of Marius medi- 
tating in a darkened corner, the great, 
circular staircase of dark, hand-carved 
oak—her gaze dwelt on each in turn 
with almost a pleased recognition. It 
was quite what she had expected. 

“If you'll step this way, ma’am,” 
Thorpe urged diplomatically, as she was 
about to occupy the nearest chair; 
“you'll be undisturbed in here.” 

A narrow, paneled corridor, like a 
passage in some abbey, led back to the 
library, with three ascents of low steps 
placed at angles to each other. He 
opened a door at the top stair, and 
turned on softly shaded drop lights. It 
was a large room of secluded quiet; 
walled- high with bookcases, its roof of 
stained glass, its prevalent color note a 
deep, morocco brown. 

“Mr. Turner’s health is extremely 
delicate.” Thorpe’s tone was unsteady 
as he placed a low, cushioned chair for 
her. “And sudden shock might prove 
fatal He has not heard of Mr. 

3rooke’s marriage- i 

“T know,” Mariana interposed gently. 
“While he was alive he would not write 
to his family, but since his death—I 
came, because he wished me to.” 

She felt shocked at the look of horri- 
fied pain in the butler’s eyes. He 
covered them with one hand for a mo- 
ment. There were tears that blinded 
him, and she had her first thrill of un- 
easy remorse at being the false cause 
of such real grief. 

“You will pardon me, ma’am,” he 
said with dignity. “I cared greatly for 
Mr. Brooke. I have known him all his 
life. There were great wrongs done, 
too late, now, to retrieve. 
since, if I might ask?” 

“Three months.” Mariana spoke 
wearily. “Couldn’t you let Mr. Turner 
know, please? I've come all the way 
from Colorado, and I’m awfully tired.” 


How long 








“Will madame have tea?” he asked 
eagerly. “Mr. Turner’s specialist is 
with him just now, and Mr. Thorndyke. 
As I say, any sudden shock like this 
would be very dangerous, but I will do 
my best.” 

“I don’t want any tea, thanks. I'll 
just wait.” She leaned her head back, 
and closed her eyes. Thorpe left the 
room noiselessly, and she relaxed, for 
the first time since she had left Pasa- 
grande, in the luxurious safety of this 
hidden sanctuary. 

She was aroused by the opening of 
the door. The winged chair before the 
empty fireplace concealed her from the 
sight of two men who entered. There 
was no time for escape. Their voices 
startled her, but she did not stir. 

“You can’t do any more for him, 
Thorny. He may live years, and he 
may pop off any moment, with his heart. 
Keep him quiet.” 

“How the dickens am I to keep him 
quiet?” The tone was leisurely, un- 
troubled. “I’ve given up the last three 
years of my life to relieving him of all 
business detail. He’s like a nervous 
child. You can’t make him stay in bed. 
He wants to know everything that’s go- 
ing on, or he thinks something is being 
put over on him. It’s darned unpleas- 
ant for me.” 

He stopped abruptly to stare at 
Thorpe entering with the tea tray. 

“I beg pardon, sir’”—Mariana thought 
there was a ring of peculiar triumph 
underlying Thorpe’s tone—“I was just 
serving Mrs. Brooke Turner a cup of 
tea after her long journey.” 

Thorndyke Turner saw for the first 
time the girl who rose from the chair 
and met his gaze. In that first, amazed 
impression, not a detail of her garb or 
personal beauty escaped him. He 
smiled at her with an appreciation of 
the latter. 

“Mrs. Brooke Turner? Delighted. I 
am Brooke’s cousin, Thorndyke. Doc- 
tor Leighton, won’t you join us at tea?” 
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“Thanks, no. I hope that Brooke is 
with you here in New York?” Layton 
bowed to the intruder. 

“Brooke has—gone,” she faltered. “I 
am a widow.” 

“I am deeply grieved.” He glanced 
from the slender, aloof figure to Thorn- 
dyke’s imperturbable face. “If 1 can 
be of any service to you, please allow 
me, for Brooke’s sake. He was my 
friend.” 

The smile still lingered at the cor- 
ners of Thorndyke’s mouth after the 
doctor had gone. He took a chair next 
to the low table where Thorpe had set 
the tray, lighted a cigarette, and re- 
garded the tip with concentration. 

“That will be all, Thorpe,” he said. 
“T will look after Mrs. Turner.” When 
they were alone, he glanced at her ad- 
miringly. “This is shockingly unex- 
pected. When did Brooke die, and why 
was the family not notified ?” 

“TI did not know where to write or 
telegraph. Brooke told me that he had 
not heard from any of his people in 
years. Of course, I did not want to 
cause any unnecessary sorrow, until I 
was sure.” 

She gave him the full battery of her 
wide, appealing eyes, and he noticed 
again the unusual beauty of her hair and 
features. 

“How did you make sure you were 
right?” he countered. 

“Through a friend of his. We had 
been married very nearly a year when 
it happened—the accident that caused 
his death. He was killed by a fall down 
an old mining shaft. The supports gave 
way and there was a rock slide. It hap- 
pened at Pasagrande, Colorado. Brooke 
seemed to have had some warning, be- 
cause only a few days before he had 
told me, if anything ever happened to 
him, I must come here and find Dudley 
Turner. So I came.” 

“Naturally you would,” Thorndyke 
agreed dryly. “You’re not drinking 
your tea. But the trouble is, Mr. 
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Turner is not allowed by his medical 
adviser to see any one. The fact is, he 
is in a most critical condition. I feel 
greatly perplexed over this. It is quite 
impossible for you to remain here in 
this house. Any sudden shock might 
prove fatal to him. You are aware, I 
presume, of the circumstances leading 
to Brooke’s going West?” 

“No. He never told me anything.” 
Her clear eyes baffled him. “But I 
must see Mr. Turner myself. I'll be 
very careful and quiet. I think he 
would want to know about Brooke, 
don’t you?” 

She pushed the untasted cup of tea 
from her, rising from her chair. 

“Sorry.”  Thorndyke smiled in- 
scrutably at her anxious face. “It’s 
quite out of the question. Doctor’s 
strict orders. I may say it was Brooke’s 


deviltry that led to his condition. If 
I can be of any assistance to you while 
you're in New York, any money— 


” 


“Thanks, but I——” She hesitated, 
looking beyond him at the half-open 
door into the corridor. Some way, she 
knew that the tall, lean man in the black 
dressing gown was the one she had 
come to see. He _ stood listening, 
Thorpe behind him. Not the usual, old- 
man type, she thought quickly. He was 
tall, like Brooke, taut nerved, keen eyed, 
highly organized, a man who had been 
an athlete past middle age, one who had 
never used brakes in sparing himself. 
As he stepped into the lighted room, 
she saw his thin, handsome face, clean 
shaven, intensely vital in its sharpened 
interest in everything. The brilliant, 
dark eyes were like Brooke’s, too, gray 
hair, skin a deep tan, drawn into deep 
lines about the corners of his mouth, a 
restless, implacable, dominant person- 
ality, tortured by the conviction of an 
incurable ailment. 

“Who is this, Thorndyke?” he de- 
manded. “Where’s Layton? I wanted 
to ask him something.” 


“He’s gone, sir. This is a—represent- 
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ative of the press, to inquire as to your 
health. I hope you'll use tact.” He 
smiled pointedly at Mariana, “Mr. 
Turner is averse to any publicity.” 

“I quite understand,” she answered. 
Some way, she felt an unexpected com- 
passion toward this old man, Brooke’s 
grandfather. It could not be fair to 
startle him now with her news. She 
felt remorseful at ever having come 
there, guilty at deceiving him, when she 
saw the repressed suffering in his face. 

“Come here,” Turner called to her 
peremptorily as she moved away to- 
ward the door. “Sit down there. I 
am not as ill as my family would like 
to have me. Too many mushrooms for 
dinner last night, too much meat, little 
touch of acute indigestion, and they 
have me dying of organic heart trouble. 
I heard what you said, Thorndyke. It’s 
not easy deceiving me, eh? Brooke’s 
widow is fully entitled to seek the 
shelter and protection of my house. I 
forbid her to leave it. It’s a good thing 
he’s had the consideration to die, but, 
ethically and legally, his widow has a 
claim upon me. Mind’”’—he swung about 
to face Mariana, still standing hesitant 
and amazed in the doorway—“if you had 
taken other tactics to get in here and 
annoy or threaten me, I’d have treated 
you differently, but, since you’re willing 
to consider me at all, I'll try to meet 
you halfway. Sit down there.” He 
took the chair opposite the one he 
waved to. “Thorpe, remove Mrs. Tur- 
ner’s luggage to Mr. Brooke’s rooms. 
Have you trunks?” 

“Just one,” she said; “at the Penn- 
sylvania.” She removed her coat and 
hat, handing them to the delighted, 
serene-faced Thorpe. 

“Give him the check. Now pour me 
some tea, and drink your own.” 

He took the news with unexpected 
calmness.. While Thorndyke sat near 
them on the broad, velvet couch, Mari- 
ana answered the questions hurled at 
her in rapid succession by the old man. 











Brooke had paid for his life of folly 
with an early death, he said. It was 
to be expected. He demanded to know 
how it had happened, and where. 

“At the bottom of the Jupiter mine 
shaft at Pasagrande, in southern Colo- 
rado,” she went over the story again 
with confidence. “Brooke and a friend 
of his had started to explore the old 
shaft. They had been warned it was 
unsafe. It was flooded years ago, but 
Brooke went down to rescue his friend, 
who had been caught by some shifting 
rock. The mine is old, and all the 
wooden supports are rotten, you see. 
After he had fastened a rope around 
Timothy, and signaled to them to draw 
him up, there came another loosening 
of the rock drift, and he was swept 
down hundreds of feet and buried alive 
there at the bottom of the shaft.” She 
dwelt with special pathos on these de- 
tails, trying to arouse sympathy for him 
in the minds of her hearers. 

Turner stared fixedly ahead of him, 
one forefinger hooked tightly into the 
lapel of his dressing gown, frowning 
into space. Thorndyke watched the 
face of the girl critically, bored and 
thoroughly skeptical. From the hall- 
way outside there came the faint clear- 
ing of Thorpe’s throat. 

“This friend, the man he rescued, is 
he still alive?” 

“Timothy Lee? 
friend,” 


He’s my very best 
assured him earnestly. 
“You see, he was Brooke’s closest pal 
long before I knew him.” 

“An exceptional type of man to have 
deserved such a sacrifice from sheer 
friendship. Brooke was not noted for 
unselfish heroism at home, eh, Thorny?” 

“He’s wonderful, lovable, whimsical 

I wish you could know him. He’s 
on his way to China now.” 

“Permanently?” Thorndyke queried. 

“T hope not. He’s promised to write 
to me. He was very anxious over my 
coming East. He’s quite old,” she ad- 
ded ; “about fifty.” 


she 
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“Decrepit,” agreed Turner. He rose 
nervously, avoiding Thorndyke’s prof- 
fered aid. “Thorpe will attend to your 
needs. By the way, what is your 
name ?” 

“Mariana.” 

She seemed very youthful and fragile 
as she stood beside the spare, gaunt old 
figure. He smiled for the first time. 

“In the moated grange,’ ” he quoted. 
He cometh not,” she said.’ Rather a 
portentous cognomen for such a little 
girl to carry around. How old are 
you ?” 

“Nineteen, almost,” she replied with 
dignity. 

“The scoundrel. To shadow you with 
his ill luck and reputation——’”’ 

“Don’t,” she begged involuntarily. “TI 
can’t let you speak of him so.” 

“I presume you loved the dog?” 

A flush swept over her face at the 
accusation. It was the first time she 
had ever acknowledged it, even to her- 
self. 

“T couldn’t tell you how much he 
was to me,” she faltered brokenly. 

In silence Turner moved to let her 
pass him, his compressed lips moving 
with nervous twitches. Thorpe closed 
the door after her. 

“I trust, sir’—Thorndyke waited a 
moment after they were alone—“that 
you understand my motive in trying to 
spare you this shock. I wanted to in- 
vestigate her claim, first of all——” 

Turner made no response. He sat 
down heavily in the armchair nearest 
him, his moody, restless eyes staring 
ahead of him at a mental picture of 
Brooke’s face. Some suppressed, long- 
latent feeling for the boy seemed to 
grope into his heart and tear with blind. 
seeking fingers after sympathy. 

“Best thing I know about Brooke.” 
he said finally, “his being able to hold 
the love of a girl like that. Charm. 
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see ue 


poise, breeding, all out of some crude, 
isolated, mountain community. 
do you make of it, Thorndyke ?” 


What 
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“You had better settle a certain sum 
on her, and send her safely back to her 
own people, sir.” 

“Until I’ve looked into the situation 
thoroughly and satisfied myself about 
the facts, she stays here,” Turner re- 
torted determinedly. He met the 
other’s annoyed glance with a glint of 
humor and malice. “If only to keep 
you worried about the insecurity of 
your own position. I want to face 
Etoile with her, too; show her the type 
of girl Brooke found out West when 
he was supposed to be going to the 
eternal puppy dogs for love of her. 
This is the sort of medicine I need, a 
new interest to take my mind off the 
morbid horrors you and Layton keep 
pounding into me.” 

“You'd better verify what she says, 
before you take any definite steps for 
a whim.” Thorndyke kept his temper 
coolly. “It would not be unlike Brooke 
to frame just such a little confidence 
game to get the better of you.” 

“Verify, if you want to,” Turner cut 
back querulously. “The girl’s face is 
enough for me. You're afraid already.” 

“May I help you back to your room, 
sir?” 

“Get out. 
want him.” 

Thorndyke shrugged his shoulders, 
and left the room quietly. The figure 
in the armchair seemed visibly to shrink, 
once it found itself alone. He half 
turned in the chair, fumbling at the 
drawer in the flat-topped, mahogany 
desk behind him. It was locked, and 
he cursed it under his breath. Sitting 
staring into nothing, he visualized the 
accident at the mine as Mariana had de- 
scribed it: the plunging to certain death 
in that hidden chasm of the splendid, 
vital body, the crushed, shapeless mass 
a second later, and then, oddly enough, 
the memory of Brooke as he had last 
seen him in that very room, bitter, un- 
repentant, arrogant. 

Thorpe opened the door cautiously. 


I'll call Thorpe when I 
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“Did you ring, sir?” 

“No, I did not!” flashed out Turner. 
“Help me to bed, Thorpe,” he mumbled 
an instant later, stumbling to his feet. 
“Ts she comfortable?” 

“Quite, sir,” Thorpe 


said gently. 


“Easy on that step, sir.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thorpe had conducted her impress- 
ively up the circular staircase to the 
two rear rooms on the third floor. At 
first sight, their spacious, high-ceiled 
dreariness chilled her, until he had 
opened wide the outer shutters and 
raised the shades. The boughs of an 
old locust tree, growing in the back 
yard, brushed the window panes. 
English ivy had grown so thickly over 
the locked, wooden shutters, that long 
tendrils had to be torn away. 

“You'll find everything just as Mr. 
Brooke left it, ma’am,”’ Thorpe said in 
a hushed tone. “If you should need 
anything, just touch this bell behind the 
portiére. It’s very sudden, your ar- 
rival, but I’ll have the rooms aired and 
renovated thoroughly to-morrow. The 
housekeeper, Mrs. Armstead, is a very 
conscientious party, and she, too, was 
devoted to Mr. Brooke. Anything any 
of us may do for you, ma’am, we’d be 
most thankful to. for his sake. And 
Mrs. Armstead wished me to ask, if 
you'd not brought a maid with you, 
she’d recommend her niece, a young 
person by the name of Jessie Mac 
Leod.” 

“Thank you ever so much, Thorpe,” 
Mariana smiled at him gratefully. “I 
think I will just rest now.” 

Once alone, she had delighted in the 
bond of intimacy this occupancy of his 
rooms gave her with Brooke. She 
walked about, reveling in the oppor- 
tunity to discover his taste and incli- 
nations. There was nothing reckless 
or spectacular about the study and bed- 
room, no betrayal of any wild or spend- 
thrift ways. 
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The pictures were old engravings, 
mostly, with a few very good originals: 
a laughing cavalier by Rubens, a young 
violinist by Franz Hals, a charge of 
cavalry by Detaille, and a view of the 
Coliseum. A portrait of a woman hung 
above the desk—his mother, she thought 

painted by Constant; a full-length, 
slender figure in filmy black with a rose 
in her hand and her dark eyes glancing 
back at one. Mariana studied it 
thoughtfully before she went on to the 
bookcases, which surrounded the study 
on three walls. Sets of classics and law 
books that seemed comparatively new; 
Stevenson, Conrad, Hearn, modern 
novels, translations from the Russian 
and Danish, travels in the South Seas, 
these were 
handled often. 

She stood with one hand on the back 
of the high, swivel desk chair, where 
he must have sat for hours, looking 
over the articles on the desk. An ash 
tray, a bronze oak leaf with a druid’s 
head, a Tunis paper cutter of ham- 
mered silver set deeply with ‘turquoise, 
an inkwell set into the polished skull of 
a marmoset, a lamp of heavy, perfo- 
rated copper in Muscovite design, and 
several rusty pens, but no letters or 
papers. 

As she stood thinking, thrilling to the 
memory of Brooke as she had seen him 
last, there came an imperative rap on 
the door. Opening it, she found Tur- 
ner himself standing outside with a 
black-and-white setter beside him. 

“This is Brooke’s dog,” he 
brusquely. “He belongs up here. 
is Pepper. 


jumbled together and 


said 
Name 
Find everything all right?” 
It’s wonderful,” she said with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction. “I feel so strange, 
finding myself among all of his things. 
I can’t tell you how good he was to 
me.” 

“You didn’t know him long enough,” 
he answered curtly. He drew a flat, 
narrow, gray check book from his 
pocket, and tossed it on the desk. “I 
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shall deposit twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to your credit to-morrow in the 
Harriman National Bank. When you 
need more, let me know.” 

Before she could speak, he had walked 
out, closing the door after him forcibly. 
The pad lay untouched while she knelt 
beside the setter, petting his silky head. 
He seemed glad to find himself back 
in the familiar rooms, leaving her to 
roam about, sniffing at chairs, at the 
inner wardrobe, finally returning to gaze 
up at her longingly, as if asking her 
where the owner was. 

She found out from Thorpe that her 
meals would all be served in her rooms, 
excepting on Sunday evenings, when 
Mr. Thorpe’s invariable custom opened 
the house to his friends. Thorndyke 
did not live there, although he visited 
the house daily, and acted as general 
manager of Mr. Turner's business inter- 
ests. Thorpe confided to her that, al- 
though Mr. Turner's health had broken 
down, he still retained his position as 
highest-paid consulting attorney in the 
Fast. 

“They have to come to him, now, the 
richest of them,” he said. ‘Though his 
intimate friends are usually special 
clients. Take Mrs. Lorimer, for in- 
stance. Her father was Alexander Se- 
ward, Mr. Turner’s business associate 
for years. He left her a very good for- 
tune, which she doubled by marrying 
Jack Lorimer, who opportunely passed 
away in London this year. Then the 
Lorings. Mrs. Loring was a Druitt of 
Philadelphia, Adelaide Druitt, enor- 
mously wealthy. She married, first of 
Prince Marsiglia, di- 
vorced him for extreme cruelty, and 
married Alfred Loring. Now Mr. Tur- 
ner can’t bear Mr. Loring, but he ad- 
mires Mrs. Loring tremendously. 
You'll meet them all here some evening, 
ma’am.” 

Thorndyke baffled and troubled her, 
as the weeks went by. She felt his 
veiled enmity and suspicion, in spite of 


all, a foreigner, 
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his assiduous attentions. Every morn- 
ing Thorpe brought up a small box of 
flowers, with a certain contempt in his 
eyes as he set them on her desk. They 
were from Thorndyke, and conveyed a 
subtle taste and experience. There 
were never many—a rich cluster of 
single-petaled violets; one or two per- 
fect gardenias with their dark leaves; 
orchids, not the amethyst-tinted ones, 
but curious varieties, olive-brown with 
ruby hearts, fragile, white ones with a 
stain of crimson, like blood, on their 
petals, dark, mysterious ones of 
strangely mottled hues and contorted 
petals. Then back to violets and sweet 
peas, that filled the rooms with perfume 
and made her forget the repellent queer- 
ness of flowers she had never seen. 

She began, too, to dread encounters 
with him, as she was leaving the house 
for her daily walk with Pepper. His 
tall, indolent figure lounging in the 
lower rooms was an unwelcome sight. 
In a way, he was better looking than 
Brooke, with large, combative gray 
eyes, heavy, dark lashes. black, well- 
groomed hair brushed back from a well- 
shaped forehead, regular features, and 
rather handsome mouth and chin, But 
it had seemed to Mariana, from their 
very first encounter in the library, as if 
he had penetrated her disguise and 
were stalking her. 


One morning. as she was descending 


the stairs, she heard his voice at the 
telephone; only a few words, but it 
troubled her. 

“Helena, you Ted? Montana 
, Can you give me the exact date 
on that? Very much obliged. 
Suppose you lunch with me to-morrow 
at the club, yes? All right. 
3y-by.” 

He joined her a couple of blocks up 
the Avenue, after a carelessly asked 
permission. Every nerve was suddenly 
keyed by what she had overheard. That 
it appertained to something he had 
heard of Brooke, she never doubted, 


say, 
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nor that he had taken this opportunity 
of asking her more questions. She was 
unusually cool to him, while he chat- 
tered adroitly of New York, and all 
the things she must take in later to 
amuse and interest herself. He changed 
the subject suddenly. 

“Just what was the date of Brooke’s 
death, did you say?” 

“April twelfth.” She gave it 
promptly. “About three years after he 
left New York, wasn’t it?” 

“About that. Three years this fall. 
Mr. Turner had a stroke of paralysis, 
following the shock of discovery.” 

“T wish’’—she looked up at him with 
eager wistfulness—‘‘that vou would tell 
me the real truth about what he did. 
No else will, and he never even 
mentioned it. It is like a conspiracy 
of silence.” 

“T have no right 
against him, now that he 
evaded. “He 
through the law. only 
Turner refused 

“Did he 


one 


influence you 
is dead,” he 

punishment 
Mr. 


escaped 
because 
to prosecute.” 

She hesitated, con- 
cluding whimsically: ‘‘Was it anything 
in the ten commandments ?” 

He laughed down at her. 

“Well, it might be construed to fit 
under the eighth one. broadly. The 
penalty in this state is twenty-five vears 
maximum.” 

“Then he stole something,” she said 
quietly. “I’m rather glad it was not 
the others—killing or trouble over some- 
body else’s wife.” 

“That, too 
Thorndyke said “You won't 
mind, because it happened long before 
he met you, but there was talk about a 
very lovely, young matron here in so- 
ciety, who had jilted Brooke because 
of his recklessness 
It appeared he tried 
when 


might be included,” 


easily. 


ver money mattefs. 
to renew the affair 
returned from her honey- 
moon, and the two men came to blows 
one night at Ravensdale Country 
Club.” 


she 


the 
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“What was her name?” asked Mari- 
ana. “And which man won?” 

“Oh, Brooke knocked the husband 
out; nearly finished him. The woman 
is a widow, too, now, oddly enough. 
You will meet her at Mr. Turner’s Sun- 
day evenings, now the summer is past. 
Mrs. Jack Lorimer; awfully attractive 
girl; subtle. Marriage seems to in- 
tensify the charm and potentialities of 
some women, while others it leaves ab- 
solutely virginal.” 

She pressed her lips tightly, defiantly. 
He was merely trying to irritate her, 
she was sure. She hated him for trying 
to undermine her love for the dead. 

“You know,” he went on lazily, “I 
don’t believe you ever were in love with 
3rooke. You don’t seem to waste much 
time in grieving, and you’re rather a 
little joke, as a bereft widow.” 

“Just why do you say that?” she de- 
manded. 

“Because you have a questioning look 
in your eyes. You have something on 
your mind; am | right?” 

3efore she could reply, they paused 
for traffic at a corner, abreast of a lim- 
ousine with lowered windows. Mariana 
caught a hurried impression of the or- 
nate interior, gold fixtures against fawn 
suéde, orchids in gold-and-crystal cones, 
the plump, perfectly gowned woman 
who leaned forward eagerly to greet 
Thorndyke, the man beside her, with 
the expression of a contented, well- 
beloved monarch. For an instant his 


large brown eyes, expressive and con- 
fidant as a thoroughbred, blue-ribboned 
Pekinese, met her own gaze in approv- 
ing contemplation of her youth and 
loveliness. 

“Thorny, blessed boy, come here this 


minute. Where have you been hiding, 

and how is poor, darling Dudley ?’ 
“As usual, thanks. You’re looking 

well, Addie. How are you, Loring?” 
“Just doddering about,” Loring 

nodded affably. “Can’t we drop you 

oy” 
somewhere ? 
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“Thanks, but Mrs. Turner prefers to 
walk,” Thorndyke introduced his com- 
panion with nonchalant ease. “See you 
both Sunday, I suppose?” 

“Yes, but where is dear Brooke?” 
Adelaide Loring leaned farther out, as 
the traffic signals changed. 

“Have you noticed Addie’s hat?” 
Her husband stepped into the breach 
with delicate evasion. “Little fancy 
from Denise I designed myself. Sym- 
bolic, eh?” 

“Smashing,” agreed Thorndyke, and 
the limousine moved on, “Curious 
couple. Notice how he side-tracked her 
when she wanted to dig after Brooke’s 
remains? She’s a regular ghoul when 
it comes to buried scandals.” 

“T rather liked him,” Mariana an 
swered. ‘Who is he?” 

“The one man who can probably be 
more useful to you, as a newcomer in 
New York society, than any one else. 
Alfred Cabot Loring, bon vivant, au- 
thority on manners, married to one of 
our richest women. He has given 
Addie the dash and finish she lacked, 
guided her successfully to a secure seat 
of power with the heady, overly rich 
crowd who nabbed the best seats in the 
rush after the war. She keeps Alfred 
on a par with her favorite maitre 
d’hétel, but consults him on every step 
she makes, excepting financial. He’s a 
rare old diplomat with women.” 

He failed to notice the sudden white- 
ness that stole over her face, the bright- 
ness of her eyes, the clenched hand on 
Pepper’s leash. 

“Will they both come to supper on 
Sunday night?” 

“Surely. Mr. Turner manages all of 
her money affairs for her. He can’t 
stand Alfred, but I get along with the 
old boy very well. Seemed interested 
in our shy little widow, I imagined.” 

“Do you mind leaving me here?” she 
asked quickly. “I want to walk by my- 
self.” 

“To meditate the beloved 


on late, 
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one?” His eyes held again that peculiar 
disbelief in her sincerity. “Odd thing 
happened last night to me at the club. 
I ran across Ted Phelps, just back from 
a trip to the coast in his car. He knew 
nothing of Brooke’s death, and told me 
he was positive he had seen him in 
Helena, Montana, about two weeks 
ago.” 

“Why didn’t he speak, if he thought 
it was Brooke?” she asked steadily. 
“Miracles sometimes happen. The body 
never was recovered.” 

“Sometimes they do,” he agreed, 
smiling at her. “By the way, did you 
get your letter? It was among Mr. 
Turner’s mail, I noticed, in the library.” 

“No,” she exclaimed thankfully. “TI 
didn’t see it. Good-by.” 

She hurried on across Fifty-ninth 
Street into the Park, circled up around 
her favorite Japanese summerhouse, 
and back again down the Avenue to the 
Turner residence. She could hardly 


wait until her fingers closed safely over 
the thick letter, postmarked Butte City, 
her first message from Timothy Lee. 


CHAPTER VII. 


She hurried to her own rooms before 
opening the letter, even locking the door 
behind her, though there was no fear of 
any one spying upon her. It was her 
first direct communication from him, 
typed, even the signature disguised, but 
she pored over it at his desk, kneeling on 
the chair with arms planted like a child, 
her chin on her palms, as she read it 
eagerly. 

My Dear Mariana: I thought it best to 
let you become acclimated before I wrote 
you. Besides, I have been steadily aiming 
for the coast by roundabout ways, and most 
uncertain as to my next destination. 

At present I am perched on an isolated 
peak in the Rockies, trying to make up my 
mind as to my next flight, probably toward 
Butte City, where I shall mail this back to 
you. 

I hope you are happy and satisfied, I 
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should like to be invisible and glance over 
your shoulder to sce what Pandora found 
in her golden casket. You weigh very heav- 
ily on my conscience, my dear, as Brooke’s 
widow; even more than I feared you might. 
He confided you to my care, and sometimes 
I feel I have no right to go half a world 
away from you at this critical time. 

Another thing: for fear that I, too, might 
be cut off without warning, as he was, I 
think it my duty to tell you of something 
which Brooke confided to me some time 
before he died. He had his grandfather’s 
confidence fully, and misused it, juggling 
funds and plunging heavily on the Stock 
Exchange, believing he could pay them back. 
Thorndyke found him out and told Mr. 
Turner. Turner, as trustee of Brooke's 
father’s estate, tied up every dollar of it, 
and told him to go to work. Fair enough, 
too, but the check came at the wrong time 
for him to stop his own momentum, 

There came a certain crisis, where he was 
under obligation to raise a large sum of 
money for another person. He was drinking 
heavily at the time. He cashed a check, 
which was given to him by Thorndyke to 
deposit to the firm’s credit, and used that 
money. It was indorsed by Dudley Turner. 
Later, it turned out that this signature was 
forged. Turner denied ever having seen 
the check, Thorndyke denied giving it to 
him. He was trapped. 

This, coming immediately after an affair 
in which he was discreditably involved, fin- 
ished him. He came West, as badly smashed 
as a man could be in reputation and faith in 
life, but he never was licked. I am not 
holding any brief for Brooke, mind. He was 
a wastrel and a spendthrift, incidentally a 
damned fool, my dear, but he was not a 
criminal, believe this. I know they will try 
to blacken his character to you, and, strangely 
enough, I want you to think well of him; so 
I am telling you this. 

If you should need me suddenly, Tom can 
always reach me. The temptation to return 
is keen, but I think my way lies toward the 
sunset. Faithfully, 

TimotHy Lex, 


The tears were moist upon her 
cheeks when she finished. She laid her 
face down on Pepper’s head that rested 
on her knees. One phrase she went back 
to and reread. “A certain crisis—for 
another person—an affair in which he 
was discreditably involved.” 

She wondered if this could mean what 
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Thorndyke had more than hinted at. 
Womanlike, her mind leaped to conjec- 
ture and suspicion. She wondered who 
the woman was whom Thorndyke had 
meant, and what had been the cause of 
the scene that night at the country club. 
She would lead him around again to the 
subject, and get further details. He 
would be more than willing to tell any- 
thing he thought might injure or blacken 
the reputation of the dead Brooke. And 
there was no one else to whom she could 
go, unless—— 

The face of Alfred Loring came back 
to her vividly. Alfred Cabot Loring, 
Thorndyke had called him. It might 
be merely a coincidence in names, yet 
some unerring instinct told her she had 
looked into her father’s eyes during that 
brief encounter at the street crossing. 
It was a thin disguise, using his first two 
names on his Western trip years ago. 
She remembered that she had looked at 
him without a particle of sentiment, with 
approval and curiosity merely. Since 
one must have a father, it was more 
satisfying to find him this type of per- 
son, well-bred, interesting looking, de- 
cidedly handsome. For himself she felt 
a certain scorn, discovering him as the 
husband of a rich woman, a sort of ma- 
trimonial protégé. 

He had deserted her mother, a girl of 
eighteen, before her own birth, had 
never even attempted to discover 
whether his child had lived, or what had 
become of either. He had merely 
shifted them both as personal liabilities, 
without a thought. 

With a sudden impulse ‘Mariana rose 
from the chair, the letter in her hand. 
She was heartsick of subterfuge and 
yainted masks. She went directly down 
tc Dudley Turner’s own private suite 
next the library. She had never ventured 
near it before, but now, knowing that 
rhorndyke was away, she had made a 
sudden resolution. There was no re- 
sponse at first to her rap on the paneled 
oak door, and she tried again, louder. 
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The answer came this time in a smoth- 
ered roar from within. 

“What on earth do you want?” 

She turned the knob, peering into the 
darkened room. On a couch in the cor- 
ner by the window lay Turner, roused 
from his afternoon nap. He frowned at 
her with pursed-up lips, his hair rum- 
pled like a cockatoo crest, but she held 
up the letter to him. 

“It just came, and it is very impor- 
tant,” she said. “I didn’t want to show 
it to you when Thorndyke was here. It 
is from Timothy Lee, and it’s all about 
Brooke.” 

He grumbled, turned to jerk up the 
shade, tangled the cord, and she straight- 
ened it for him deftly. At sight of her 
in the same dark-blue suit, he frowned 
deeper. 

“Why don’t you buy yourself some 
decent clothes? Can’t be seen in New 
York dressed like a dowd.” 

“Well, I’ve got three good reasons.” 
Mariana took the winged armchair be- 
side the couch and nearly disappeared 
in its cushioned depths, but her voice was 
cheerful and decisive. “I don’t know 
anything about New York shops, or 
where to buy. I am perfectly satisfied 
with the clothes I brought from home, 
and-I won’t use the money you gave 
me.” a on 
He gave her one quick, flashing 
glance, and chuckled. 

“Dashed if I don’t like your nerve and 
impudence. Give me the letter.” 

“No, I'll read it to you, and I'll prom- 
ise not to skip a line. Understand and 
remember that he was Brooke’s very 
closest friend, so, of course, he feels that 
he must watch over me.” 

“T remember; benevolent old gentle- 
man of fifty. Go ahead.” 

She read the whole letter, dwelling on 
the parts of it that puzzled her. The 
lines about Turner’s lips deepened to 
half moons as he listened. He looked 
angry and displeased. 

“This is merely what Brooke filled 
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him up with, the devil,” he burst forth 
when she had concluded. “Probably 
planted it so you would have it passed 
along to you sometime.” 

“Don’t say that,“ she said softly. 
“You make me feel almost as if he had 
died deliberately. You don’t believe 
Timothy Lee at all?” 

“T consider him a meddlesome party, 
stirring up old scandals. Certainly it is 
true, up to a certain point. Brooke 
used money that was not his. He refused 
to confess what he had done with the 
bulk of it. He forged my signature to 
three different checks for large sums, 
and cashed them. Thorndyke caught 
him at it——”’ 

“But what does it mean here?” 
read from the letter: 
certain crisis where he 
raise money for another person 

Turner was silent for a minute, re- 
volving in his own mind the advisability 
of telling her anything that might de- 
stroy her faith in Brooke. He liked her 
courage and loyalty. Years of experi- 
ence in dealing with women of all ages 
and temperament, as a successful law- 
yer, had taught him reticence. What a 
woman didn’t know she couldn’t worry 
over, or tell, he had long since decided. 
Besides, he thought savagely, Brooke 
had been solely to blame. The affair 
with Etoile was nearly five years old. 
She had married Lorimer after break- 
ing her engagement to Brooke, had 
spent nearly a year abroad before com- 
ing back to New York. Brooke had 
made a fool of himself, while under the 
influence of brandy. It was all a matter 
of the past, hushed up and half for- 
gotten. Lorimer had died in London, 
and Etoile was back home. Against his 
own desire, he felt it his duty, for her 
sake, to keep Mariana in ignorance of 
Brooke’s folly. 

“My dear,” he said with the first 
kindliness he had exhibited toward her, 
“men are, first and last, part fool, part 
devil. Stepping off from this premise, 


She 
“There came a 
forced to 
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you may make proper and satisfactory 
deductions for their crimes and eccen- 
tricities. Brooke was no exception, and 
he paid the price of folly. The woman, 
whose honor and happiness he very 
nearly wrecked, is still alive, above re- 
proach, a woman whom you will meet 
here at my own home. It would be bit- 
terly unfair to her, if I were to tell you 
anything that might compromise her in 
your mind. She was absolutely inno- 
cent. Now wait.. No matter what I 
told you, you would immediately con- 
trive a brief in Brooke's defense, and 
regard her as the guilty temptress. You 
couldn’t help this. It is one of your 
sex’s most delightful traits: the ab- 
solving of the man beloved from all 
blame, where another woman is con- 
cerned. And I would not take this man 
Lee too much into my confidence. You 
occupy a far different position now 


from the one you did at Pasagrande. I 
would gradually break off correspond- 


ence with him. He seems to me a trifle 
familiar in his mode of address.” 

Mariana smiled at him demurely 
from under veiling lashes, with a 
delicious sense of mystery. 

“If you only knew him, you would 
not mind anything he writes. He is all 
gold, Soda Water Tom says.” 

“Who Turner demanded 
sharply. 

“Another friend of mine out West: 
Soda Water Tom. He used to run the 
straightest gambling outfit in Colorado, 
and they called him that, because he 
always took soda water plain. You 
know something? I think you'd love 
Pasagrande.” She clasped her hands 
around her knees, looking past him out 
of the Fifth Avenue. “I 
don’t think there’s a thing the matter 
with you, only you stay shut in here all 
the time, and hire specialists to tell you 
how very ill you are. I'd love to tuck 
you under my arm and skip out West. 
You'd be another man. Why, I 
wouldn’t give Pasagrande for all New 


says?” 


window at 












York; honestly I wouldn’t. Out there 
you can stand and look around the world 
for miles and miles, and it’s all yours. 
Nobody frets or worries, and we let the 
clocks run down, and we don’t give a 
rap for calendars or time tables. And 
I wish I’d brought Chinita with me.” 

“Who the—who is Chinita?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“My pony. I feel all smothered and 
shut in here. Just the smell of the air 
sort of chokes me, but I could ride her 
in the Park % 

“Child, I’m afraid you’re homesick.” 
He spoke quietly, laying one hand de- 
liberately over hers on the chair arm 
nearest him, and patting it. “You’ve 
been through a good deal, for a little 
girl, and I can understand it being 
lonely here for you in this house. Been 
a great many years since a woman of 
the family has lived here. Get yourself 
a riding horse. I’ve got a country place 
up at Lenox. Later on, if I feel well 
enough, we'll take a trip up there this 
fall. You need the friendship of other 
women, too, for you will be called upon 
to take your place as Brooke’s widow 
in society here, and you'll need guidance. 
Mrs. Loring will help. She has a 
bountiful nature; fine type of woman. 
My ward, Etoile Lorimer, is another. 





I don’t like Loring himself. He’s a 
fashionable ass.” 
“What a pretty name,’ she said 


softly. “Etoile.” 

“Star, in French. 
ties, thoroughbred. 
friends. 
spring.” 

“Had they lived here in New York?” 
she asked. 

“Part of the time. Lorimer was a 
plunger in stocks. She’d have lost all 
of her own fortune, if I had not refused 
to liquidate securities for him to waste. 
They stopped at the Ritz in town, and 
drifted about wherever the season was 
highest.” 

“T think I’ve heard Thorndyke speak 


She’s in her twen- 
I want you to be 
Lorimer died in London this 
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of her,” she said deftly. “They were 
out at the Ravensdale Country Club, 
weren't they?” 

“In the fall, yes.” He caught the 
name suddenly arei darted a look of sus- 
picion at her, but her face was the mir- 
ror of disinterested innocence. “You'll 
meet her here Sunday evening. Get 
something to wear that’s correct. I 
don’t want you looking like an am- 
ateur.” 

“Now just what do you mean by 





that?” she smilled back at him. “Do I 
look like an amateur widow?” 
“Possibly,” he retorted dryly. “Get 


a decent black evening gown for your- 


self. Thorpe will tell you the right 
shops to go to. Charge it to me. Get 
out, now, and let me finish my nap. No- 


body in the world would dream of dis- 
turbing me but you.” 

She paused to pull the shade down 
and draw the old Navaho blanket over 
his long, lean figure; but his eyes were 
closed, and he gave her no thanks for 
the attention. She went out softly, 
closing the door noiselessly behind her, 
and tiptoed down the hall. Voices be- 
low in the reception hall caught her at- 
tention; Thorpe’s tone, subdued and de- 
cided. 

“I’m sorry, ma’am. Mr. Turner is 
napping. He leaves the strictest orders 
he is not to be disturbed.” 

“I think I'll wait, then, Thorpe.” 
The voice was musical, assured, au- 
thoritative. “I don’t suppose Mr. Thorn- 
dyke Turner is here, is he? No, of 
course not at this time. Very well, 
then, I'll wait in the library, I think, 
where I can read. Are Mr. and Mrs. 
Turner living here?” 

Mariana held her breath to hear 
Thorpe’s grave response, delivered with 
rebuke, she thought. 

“Mrs. Turner is making her home 


here. Mr. Brooke has passed away, 
ma’am.” 
“Oh!” The smothered cry broke 


from her lips, as she stopped short on 
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her way to the library. 
I must see Mr. Turner.” 

She had started halfway up the stairs 
before she saw the quiet, slender girl 
on the upper landing. Mariana smiled 
down at her serenely. 

“Won't you come to my rooms while 
Mr. Turner is asleep?” she asked. “I 
am Brooke’s widow.” 

The other girl caught ger composure 
and self-control. With a murmured 
assent, she followed Mariana up to the 
rooms that had been Brooke’s, leaving 
Thorpe frowning dubiously. 

“Tt is a terribly sudden shock,” she 
said when they were alone. “I’ve only 
just returned from England. I don’t 
suppose you have anything to drink, 
have you? I feel shot to pieces after 
this.” She sank into an armchair, 
snapped open her circular, mesh hand 
bag, and found a cigarette. Slowly her 
eyes filled with tears. 

Mariana had touched the electric but- 
ton and gave Thorpe an order for a high 
ball at Etoile’s suggestion. 


“Brooke gone? 


“Some of Uncle Dud’s eighty-eight,” 
she had called on second thought. 

She was like a fragile statuette, a 
delicate painting by Fragonard on a fan. 


Dressed in black-and-white pleated 
crape, her black, straight hair was worn 
severely under a close, white turban. 
Large, dark eyes, a perfectly curved 
mouth that bore traces of a cleverly 
handled lip stick, a complexion in the 
latest Oriental tint, dark and delicate as 
a tea rose. She was gowned in the very 
best taste even to the tip of her black 
suéde sandal. After her, up the stairs, 
had waddled with difficulty a tiny, black 
Pomeranian. 

“Come to mommie, Bébé,”’ she called 
disconsolately. “Do you mind talking 
about him to me?’ She lifted long, 
plaintive lashes to Mariana. “And 
please don’t mind me. I simply can’t 
help it. I feel so abominably to blame. 
If I had only had the courage—— My 
own marriage was miserably unhappy. 


Aunslee’s 


I might just as well have seen it through 
with Brooke. And now they’re both 
dead.” 

She smoked, staring ahead of her. 
Mariana felt her first twinge of jeal- 
ousy. Up to this moment Brooke had 
been her peculiar property. Now, she 
felt herself confronted by some in- 
tangible bond between him and _ this 
blase, attractive girl, hardly older than 
herself. She forced herself to relate 
quietly the details of Brooke’s de- 
parture. 

“But how on earth did he ever marry 
you?” Etoile said it with an incisive 
rudeness exquisitely delivered. “I 
mean—lI suppose it was a sort of wilder- 
ness romance. Environment is deadly.” 

“And propinquity,”” Mariana added 
gravely, remembering Tom’s favorite 
formula for romance. 

“Well, it’s over,’ Etoile shrugged her 
shoulders after drinking from the tall, 
thin glass Thorpe brought up. 
the bottle, Thorpe, and everything. I'd 
rather mix my own.” 

The expression in Thorpe’s eyes as 
he departed was one of imperturbable 
disgust. 

“We'll have to be good friends,” 
Etoile went on, rocking one toe back 
and forth idly. “You're going to stay 
on here, of course. I'll bet Thorny’s 
rattled, isn’t he? It gives me the queer- 
est jolt to be up here in Brooke’s rooms 
and not see him around. How can you 
stand it? Is that Pepper in there? 
Don’t let him out, or he’ll chew up Bebé. 
I hate big dogs. Oh, dear, poor old 
Brooke,” she stared ahead of her again, 
in fixed retrospect. “I feel so fright- 
fully guilty.” 

“Tt was accidental.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean his death.” 

Mariana had _ seated herself in 
Brooke’s chair by the desk. She began 
to get her confidence back, and to ex- 
tract a certain amount of satisfaction 
out of this encounter. 

“You mean his coming West?” 


“dD on 
Bring 


she 
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asked innocently. “Oh, but he really 
found himself out there. I think it was 
just what he needed after what had hap- 
pened.” She smiled confidently at 
Etoile’s puzzled face. “And we did 
have nearly six months of wonderful 
happiness. _We—we camped out, you 
know, for our honeymoon, way up in 
the mountains, where there was no 
human being near us for twenty miles 
and more.” 

“Sweet and primeval.” Etoile’s tone 
was tinged with sarcasm. “I tan’t im- 
agine Brocke taking to the simple life. 
Did he grow a beard ?” 

Mariana laughed. 

“I've seen him looking deliciously 
rough, but no beard.” 

“Have you any recent picture of him, 
even a snapshot? I’d love to see it. 
Taken in camp outfit? He was -the 
handsomest man in evening dress I ever 
saw, and dance! Beautiful stars!” She 
kissed one hand upward in an ecstatic 
gesture, her eyes following the wafted 
kiss with a shrug expressive of many 
things. 

“I’m sorry, but I haven't any pictures 
of him at all,” Mariana replied regret- 
fully. 

“You haven't! 
mine with you. 
should.” 


My dear, I will share 
No, don’t refuse. I 
She rose to leave, Bébé dan- 
“Did 


gling over one arm precariously. 
you notice Thorpe never brought up 


that bottle of Scotch eighty-eight? He 
hates me. Well, au revoir. See you to- 
morrow night at Uncle Dud’s customary 
revel. You're not wearing black, are 
you? Neither am I. I couldn't bear to 
wear it for Jack, but, do you know”— 
she paused just a last moment at the 
door pensively—“I’d adore putting it on 
for Brooke. I’ve got to get home. I’m 
shot to pieces over this news. It’s much 
worse losing the man you wish you’d 
married than the one you wish you 
hadn't.” 

Mariana waited until the door had 
closed after her. She pushed her hair 
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back with a quick gesture of both hands, 
her lips set tightly, her eyes brilliant 
with suppressed fire, and sat down at 
the desk to answer Timothy Lee’s letter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


It was early when she came down- 
stairs Sunday evening, a little past seven. 
She paused for a final survey of her- 
self in the long, oval mirror at the foot 
of the staircase. She had obeyed Tur- 
ner’s order to purchase a new gown, a 
soft, clinging, black satin, that left her 
white young neck and arms bare. 

“You need a few woman tricks, lace, 
jewelry, what not,” Turner had told her 
brusquely. He removed a brass key 
from his ring and tossed it across the 
table to her. “Tell Thorpe to show you 
up to Madame Turner’s room. You'll 
find plenty of things in the carved chest 
that belonged to Brooke’s grandmothez, 
my wife, Evelyn Poindexter. You hap- 
pen to be the only female in the immedi- 
ate family at present. Help yourself.” 

It had been an hour of still delight to 
her, locked in by herself in the silent, 
high-ctiled old bedchamber, where 
everything had been sacredly preserved 
since the day of its owner’s interment. 
Laid away in flat, silk cases, lined with 
silver paper delicately perfumed, she 
found rare old laces, shawls, and scarfs 
from Spain, caps and fichus from Flan- 
ders, a wedding veil of old rose point, 
fragile flounces of Point d’Alengon, 
undersleeves and guimpes of Breton 
thread lace, yellowed with age, frail as 
cobwebs. 

She had chosen a deep collar of 
Venetian rose point, soft and tinted like 
a tea rose against the black satin of her 
gown. This, and a set of pearls and 
jet, from the heavy, brass-bound casket 
of olive wood that had been Madame 
Turner’s jewel case, seemed sufficient to 
her needs, although she lingered delight- 
edly over the old-fashioned sets in the 
casket: rubies set deep in silver-link 
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bracelets, a sunburst of diamonds and 
necklace to match, emeralds cut deep in 
intaglios, old rings in intricate settings. 

She presented herself before Turner, 
her cheeks slightly flushed with excite- 
ment. 

“All right?” she asked, twirling 
slowly about on her new, high-heeled, 
satin slippers. “I think these sleeves 
are too short, don’t you?” 

“Shouldn’t have worn any at all,” he 
replied grimly, trying to conceal his ad- 
miration of the unexpected grace and 
poise she had developed with the correct 
costuming. ‘What's that ring you’re 
wearing? Have you no diamonds?” 

She spread out the fingers of her left 
hand before him on the flat, polished 
table. 

“I’m glad you've noticed it at last. 
Brooke gave it me for my wedding ring. 
He said it was his father’s, and that you 
would surely recognize it.” 

“Tt was mine before his father.” Tur- 
ner stared intently at the ring. “Ridicu- 
lous thing for you to be wearing. Too 
heavy for your hand. Goes to the next 
male heir, anyway—Thorndyke.” 

She put her hand behind her. 

“T will never give it up, never!” she 
exclaimed, and ran: from the room. 

He sat, smiling musingly, one thumb 
hooked into the armhole of his vest. 
Suddenly he jerked open a drawer be- 
side him in an old mahogany escritoire, 
fumbling about until he found what he 
sought. It was the photograph of 
Brooke as a boy, an aggressive, 
debonair youngster, eyes heavy with 
idealism and self-esteem, the mouth ob- 


stinate, the head of a young ruler who 


yas contented to believe himself divinely 
appointed. 

Turner’s head bent lower as he exam- 
ined the features, a gray shadow lending 
age to his drawn face. His lips moved, 
as if in some silent language between the 
boy and himself. The door opened sud- 
denly behind him, and he pushed the 
photograph under a pile of magazines. 


Ainslee’s 


“Thorny, why don’t you rap? 
you a million times.” 

“The Lorings are here, and Doctor 
Layton. I brought Ted Phelps with me ; 
just back from the coast in his car; do 
you mind ?” 

“To entertain the beautiful young 
widows?” sneered Turner. “See that 
he leaves early. His laugh irritates me. 
Where is Mariana?” 

Thorndyke’s left 
amusedly. 

“She attached herself to Loring as 
soon as they arrived. I introduced them 
this morning on the Avenue. She’s 
quite a strategist, for a littke mountain 
rose. Loring can put her into society 
later on with less effort than any one, 
and give her the best tips.” 

Turner grumbled beneath his breath, 
accepting Thorndyke’s aid down to the 
library. Etoile had already annexed Ted 
Phelps. Doctor Layton listened with a 
detached mind, while Adelaide Loring 
described to him in detail the decora- 
tions for her next mah jong party. 

“Everything purely Manchu, doctor. 
My costume is turquoise and jade; 
fancy, with my blondness! Alfred’s so 
wise, isn’t he? He’s an odd personality, 
but I couldn’t do without him.” 

She glanced over, noticed Loring’s 
fixed attention, as he listened to young 
Mrs. Brooke, and added in a lowered 
tone: 

“T think he’s been telling Brooke’s lit- 
tle widow the amazing thing that hap- 
pened to us while we were in Colorado 
this spring. We went to the Springs 
with the Garrison Fishers, and were to 
have motored on from there to Wagon 
Wheel Gap, but I hate the primitive, and 
so does Alfred, so we waited for them 
at the Estabrook House up in the moun- 
tains. And one day Alfred told me he 
was positive he had seen Brooke Turner 
in a car with some other man, passing 
along the main road before the hotel. 
We never thought any more about it, 
until we heard of his death long before 


Told 


eyebrow rose 
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we went out there. Do you suppose it 
could have been anything in psychic 
phenomena, doctor ?” 

Thorndyke joined them interestedly. 

“You say you thought that you saw 
Brooke himself?’ he asked. 

“Not I. Alfred said he saw him. 
And, dearest’”—she spoke across the 
room to Loring archly—“you see I was 
right, and you were mistaken.” 

“T could have sworn that it was 
Brooke Turner; astonishing resem- 
blance.” He turned back to Mariana as 
Turner entered, and the subject was 
dropped tacitly by all, as they went down 
to supper. 

It was the first time that Mariana had 
been in the dining room, a large, long 
room, somewhat ponderously furnished 
in very old mahogany, the table lighted 
by heavy, silver candelabra. She found 
herself seated between Loring and Ted 
Phelps, who devoted himself to Etoile. 

“You've been out West, then?” she 
said. 


“Merely passing through,” Loring as- 


“T can’t bear it. Mountains 
me. So does the excessive 
optimism of the people out there over 
nothing special. They’re far too 
energetic, and it’s contagious. Before 
you realize it,’ you’re letting the altitude 
affect you, and you're all pepped up with 
this ridiculous buoyancy. Adelaide wilts 
under it.” 

She smiled at him amusedly. If she 
could only lead him on to innocently be- 
tray himself. She dared not spring her 
final surprise before the others. He 
might prove emotional when faced with 
his identity as the prodigal father. She 
caught the sound of Etoile’s voice above 
the rest. 

“But I never had such a shock in my 
life. To think of Brooke meeting such 
a fate! Splendid, vital old Brooke——” 

Turner’s fist crashed heavily on the 
table. 

“Not one word more of Brooke,” he 


ordered, glaring about him from face to 
3—Ains, 


sured her. 
oppress 
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face, his own drawn and parched look- 
ing in the candlelight. “Go on, Layton, 
with that adrenaline theory.” 

Etoile stared at him with childish in- 
solence, slouched down in her chair 
nonchalantly, neglecting her dinner, 
smoking incessantly, and talking to 
Phelps in subdued tones. 

Thorndyke, listening, apparently, to 
Mrs, Loring, puzzled in his own mind 
over Mariana’s interest in Alfred Lor- 
ing. Throughout the supper, she 
barely spoke to any other guest, estab- 
lishing an intimacy and sympathy be- 
tween them with an artless manner he 
could only admire and suspect. When 
they followed the old man, as usual, up 
to the card room next to the library, 
Mariana excused herself, as she did not 
play, and lingered in the library with 
Loring, on the pretext of looking up 
what they had been discussing. 

Loring found himself watching her, 
as she talked, with something more than 
admiration. A vague, haunting uneasi- 
ness crept over him, as his memory re- 
peatedly warned him of her resemblance 
to some one he had known. A mere co- 
incidence, of course, he assured himself, 
yet he had never believed there could be 
a replica of Nan Campbell’s beauty, of 
the amazing, red-gold hair with its close- 
rippling, lustrous wealth, and the white 
skin. The old library slipped back for 
an instant. Mountains and miles of 
vistas, the old, frenzied life at Pasa- 
grande in the days of the gold rush, and 
one girl who had seemed to spring like 
a lily out of the river’s slime. She no- 
ticed his abstraction and enjoyed per- 
plexing him. 

“Why do you look at me so oddly ?” 
she asked him, glancing up from the old 
volume she had found on intaglios. 

“My dear child”—he strove to re- 
cover his jauntiness—“have you at- 
tained the ripe old age of nineteen, and 
still worry yourself with speculating why 
men look at you?” 

“T’m like some one you have known, 
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am I not?” Her voice was very soft and 
low. She drew a small, green, leather- 
covered book from the satin folds of her 
girdle, a diary that caught his attention 
instantly. “Like her?” She laid the lit- 
tle round photograph of her girl mother 
before him on the table. 

Loring’s contented, handsome coun- 
tenance underwent a peculiar change. 
His smile seemed to solidify, his gaze 
became slightly strained, yet he kept the 
grip on his self-control. 

“A beautiful face, indeed. 
relative ?” 

“My mother.” She watched him qui- 
etly. “This was a little diary ; just a rec- 
ord of daily events in the old mining 
camp, but told whimsically. It gave me 
my first longing to come East. He 
seemed to care so much for New York.” 
She opened its pages thoughtfully. 

“Must you read it now?” he inquired, 
with one eye on the hali-open door. 

“Then you do remember it?“ 


‘A\—er— 


She 


glanced at the beads of glistening per- 


spiration on his smooth, pink forehead. 
“T had no idea that it would be so easy 
to find you. I had planned ever so many 
ways. I knew the college you were 
from, you see, and J thought, at first, of 
tracing you through their records; then 
of advertising for a lost father # 

“Don’t you think that you are taking 
this rather for granted?” he asked 
plaintively. ‘While I should be more 
than proud—overjoyed, in fact—to dis- 
cover that the West had presented me 
with this untold wealth, yet I must deny 
the soft impeachment. i have never 
been West of the Mississippi but once in 
my life, and that was a few months ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Loring.” 

She regarded him reflectively. 

“T don’t know as I blame you so very 
much, It is a shock, I know, but Soda 
Water Tom is alive, and Pop Willis, and 
Mrs. Lottie. The years aren’t so very 
long, after all, you know, and people re- 
member things. I could send for 
them.” 


Ainslee’s 


Loring’s brain was working alertly 
now. It flashed across his mind what a 
delightful surprise it would be to 
Adelaide, who would not permit him to 
handle any financial affairs for her, to 
discover he was the father and business 
adviser of the rich Mrs. Brooke Tur- 
ner, who would inherit the bulk of her 
husband’s accruing wealth. 

“My dear,” he said adroitly, “this is 
all very sudden. You must be patient 
with me, if I seem doubtful when the 
gods place in my arms so bountiful a 
blessing—that I am staggered momen- 
tarily. Shall we join the others? Mrs, 
Loring is romantic enough to object to 
my sequestering myself in here with 
such an enchanting person as yourself.” 

“No, I want you to look me in the eyes 
and speak the truth.” Mariana’s own 
eyes held a dangerous glint in their dark, 
hazel depths. “You are a delinquent 
dad, you know, and you take this in such 
a debonair, don’t-give-a-rap way, that 
you tempt me to expose you right here 
and now.” 

Loring immediately closed the door. 

“You must give me time to think this 
over and verify what you have said. 
Consider the shock to Mrs. Loring.” 

She shook her head at him reproach- 
fully. , 

“After I came all this way to find 
you.” 

“But now that you think you have, 
what do you propose doing about it?” 
He had fully recovered his bantering 
poise. “Have you prepared to trap fa- 
ther, so to speak, with some dramatic 
little exposé? I compliment you on your 
beauty and charm, my dear. You have 
stepped from an uncouth corner of the 
earth into the bosom of one of New 
York’s most exclusive families, and are 
making good. Naturally, if you are my 
daughter, you have inherited aplomb and 
social tact. I trust you also inherit my 
distaste of public scandals.” 

“T want you to be glad that I am your 
daughter,” she smiled back at him. “Am 
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I such a terrible child that you are 
ashamed of me?” 

“My dear, you are beautiful, but’”— 
here he leaned one hand on the edge of 
the table, declaiming as if it were an 
after-dinner address—‘but we all do in- 
discreet things when we are intoxicated 
by the wild, sweet wine of youth. Pos- 
sibly you may be the exquisite flower of 
my youthful sowing of the wind. I 
never heard of your existence, I swear, 
but I welcome you, I admire you, and I 
venture to trust that, for a while at least, 
we two may share this tender secret be- 
tween us. Why toss to the hoi polloi 
the tender flower of romance to be torn 
and trampled on——”’ 

“You mean you are afraid that I may 
tell the truth about this.” She met his 
eyes calmly, without compromise. “TI 
don’t think that I shall claim you, after 
all. I’m just a little bit ashamed of you. 


How would you like to wait all these 
years to find a father you could love and 
admire, and then just locate a pleasant, 


debonair party, who pats you on the 
head and says: ‘Ah, ves, doubtless, pos- 
sibly, but run along, my dear, and don’t 
be a tactless, little nuisance.’ ”’ 

“But can’t you see that I must con- 
sider Mrs. Loring’s he 
pleaded. 

“You’ve grown more considerate of 
women’s feelings, haven’t you?” she 
said with a little half smile. “My mother 
died. But I will play fair with you. I’ve 
got something on you. Now, I'll give 
you something on me.” 

Loring shuddered with both hands up. 

“For Heaven’s sake, hush. Must vou 
say such things ?” 

She leaned toward him confidentially. 

“T have killed Brooke Turner in cold 
blood.” 


feelings ?” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Composedly, without raising her tone, 
or with any outward emotion, Mariana 
told him the exact circumstances that 
had led to her trip East, of Brooke’s 
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coming to Pasagrande with Tom Moody, 
and giving her the chance to reach New 
York under the protection of his name. 

“A perfectly wild, fantastic, unneces- 
sary notion,” Loring pronounced it; 
“but romantic, even quixotic, very 
srookelike. He must have felt instantly 
attracted to you. The wilderness com- 
plex—ah, how well I appreciate its ef- 
fect upon him! Lawless, primitive im- 
pulses let out from leash.” He helped 
himself meditatively to one of Turner’s 
pet cigars from the bronze humidor on 
the desk. “Go on, my dear. And so 
you came East after the old gentleman’s 
money. The maneuvers of Mariana, 
n’est-ce pas ?” 

“No, dad, I came to find you.” She 
looked at him dubiously. “And now I 
feel just like taking the first train back 
West. You know, after years of 
hoping and longing and expecting some- 
thing wonderful, it is a_ terrible 
disappointment to find you this kind of a 
person, and not even to be welcome.” 

“Nonsense,” he said gayly. “T am de- 
lighted with you. Only, we must exer- 
cise caution. You are in a peculiarly 
delicate position here; I may say a 
rather precarious one. Turner would 
turn you out without the slightest com- 
punction, if he even guessed at this ht- 
tle game you and Brooke are putting 
over on him.” 

“T shouldn’t care very much if he 
did,” Mariana replied. “I am disap- 
pointed, and I'd just as soon go back as 
not. I don’t want to play that I’m a 
widow any more.” 
him whimsically. 

“You do. You actually enjoy the sen- 
sation of being thought Brooke Tur- 
ner’s widow. To the world, you are the 
one woman whom he really loved; you 
have been his wife. Etoile Lorimer is 
madly jealous of you. And, my dear, 
I think that you are subconsciously in 
love with Brooke himself. It is a 
fascinating study in love’s subtleties.” 

“Why should she be jealous of me?” 


She smiled over at 
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She asked defiantly. “She was married 
and had no claim to him. I want you to 
tell me the truth about this. Thorndyke 
hints at some scandal over them—some- 
thing that happened at a country club— 
but he won’t come straight out and tell 
me, and I want to know.” 

“But not here,” he protested cau- 
tiously. “Meet me to-morrow for tea. 
A quiet corner ; let me see; a place that 
is absolutely safe for us to be seen to- 
gether. Upon my word, you make me 
feel rejuvenated again, as if I were 
planning some delightful tryst. Meet 
me at the Mazarof tea room at five. 
Take a taxi up there.” He wrote the ad- 
dress on a slip of note paper from the 
desk, just as Adelaide Loring came in 
with Thorndyke, her bright blue eyes 
filled with accusation, as they surveyed 
the two. 

“I am going, Alfred; I have a severe 
headache,” she said pointedly. “Are 
you finding the intaglios interesting, 
dearest ?” 

“Just one second, my darling.” He 
lifted one hand to her in reproof. “I 
have been evolving a little period gown 
for Mrs. Brooke; something to wear 
to your dinner party a week from Fri- 
day. She needs translucent hues, aqua- 
marine, midnight blues, with just a 
touch of firefly gold. I am suggesting 
Hortense to carry it out; you must take 
her there yourself. Good night.” He 
bent over Mariana’s hand with an arch 
smile of mutual understanding. “You 
require symbolism to bring up your high 
lights, my dear. Avoid the obvious. I 
must wish dear old Dudley good night.” 
He selected a couple more cigars, and 
left the room with an air of perfect 
nonchalance. 

“Good night, Mariana. I shall call 
you that, because I really loved Brooke.” 
Addie Loring smiled contentedly down 
at her companion. “Don’t take Alfred 
seriously. He is always acting, and he 
is his own best audience. I have never 
met any one who enjoyed his own clev- 


erness as he does. Good night, Thorny. 
Bring Mariana to tea soon, and see that 
she gets away from this morose atmos- 
phere.” 

As she left the room, Mariana started 
to follow, but Thorndyke detained her. 

“Just why did you choose to secrete 
yourself in here with that pompous 
Pierrot?” he asked carelessly. “I pre- 
sume you’re planning to make use of 
him later on.” 

She smiled back at him with baffling 
misunderstanding. 

“He has really beautiful ideas on 
dress, don’t you think so? And it’s very 
kind of him to take an interest in me. 
I don’t think that Mrs. Loring minded, 
until you put the notion in her head.” 

Thorndyke laughed down at her, ad- 
miration in his sleepy, heavy-lidded eyes. 

“Why shouldn’t I? I wanted to talk 
with you myself. You're looking very 
lovely and appealing to-night. How did 
you manage to drag the ancestral jewels 
out of beloved grandfather ?” 

“He offered them to me. I took only 
a few.” 

“If I fail to marry, you'll get them 
all, and something more; does that ever 
occur to you?” 

“T don’t care for jewelry.” She laid 
her hand ‘on the silver door knob, but 
he placed his over it, holding her. 

“Don’t go back in there. You'll only 
disturb them. Etoile is having a cheery 
little affair with Ted. Why do you avoid 
me ?” 

“Do I?” she parried. 
here a week.” 

“And I’ve seen you about three times, 
haven’t I? Why aren’t you friendly to 
me ?” 

“T hardly know. 


“T’ve only been 


Perhaps because you 
seem so bitter against Brooke, as if you 
were glad he was unfortunate.” 


“Unfortunate?” He lifted his eye- 
brows contemptuously. “That implies 
lack of personal responsibility. I think 
that Brooke got exactly what was coming 
to him, if that’s what you mean, and I 
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consider him a particular kind of rotter 
to have married you under the circum- 
stances. Not but what I appreciate the 
provocation.” 

As he released her hand, the door 
opened, and Thorpe looked in anxiously. 

“Ah, pardon, but there’s some one on 
the telephone, asking for you, ma’am.” 

“For me?” Mariana’s expression was 
startlingly telltale. 

“Yes, ma'am. <A 
Moody.” 

“Oh, it’s just Tom,” she exclaimed, 
with thankful relief. ‘“A friend of mine 
from Pasagrande.”’ 

“With news from Timothy Lee, pos- 
sibly,”” Thorndyke suggested, 

She hurried from the room to the tel- 
ephone in the lower hall booth, where 
she could talk unheard, thrilled at the 
thought of Tom being in New York. 
Closing the library door noiselessly, 


party named 


Thorndyke lifted the receiver from the 
desk telephone, and listened in delib- 
crately. 

“Hello there, girl,” Tom’s voice came 
over the wire, cheerful, low pitched. 
“Can you hear me? I’m in Chicago on 
my way East. Will hit New York some 
time to-morrow night. Can't tell you 
everything over the wire. Private busi- 
ness for Lee, understand? He’s had an 
accident * 

“Tom “4 

“Now hold together. He ain’t hurt 
seriously. Smash-up in the car. He’s 
in the hospital. They notified me, as his 
nearest friend, and I hopped right up to 
him in Butte.” 

“But you've left him there alone a 

“He’s all right, I tell you, only he’s 
broke. Some one got his roll when he 
was unconscious. He'll come through. 
He asked me to come on to New York, 
so I’m on my way. I don’t want to go 
to the house. I'll let you know as soon 
as I get in. Are you all right?” 

“Oh, yes; but wait a minute, Tom,” 
she begged. “What hospital is he in? 
Please tell me.” 


“Lewis Memorial. Good-by. See you 
soon.” 

The voice stopped short, and she hung 
up the receiver with trembling fingers. 
It seemed as if she could not go back to 
the others, to Thorndyke’s smiling, 
sneering face, to Turner’s peering, 
quizzical eyes, and Etoile’s manner of 
half-amused tolerance. For a moment 
she leaned her head against her arm, 
down on the telephone stand, until 
Thorpe tapped gently on the glass door. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but Mr. Tur- 
ner’s asking for you. Are you ill?” 

She lifted a tear-wet face, tempted to 
confide in him. 

“Thorpe, please help me. I’ve got to 
send money West to-night. A dear 
friend has been hurt in a motor acci- 
dent. How can I send it, and where? 
I want to cash a check, a large one, and 
wire the money. And I don’t want Mr. 
Turner, or any one, to know.” * 

“I understand perfectly, ma’am.” 
Thorpe’s face was grave and sympa- 
thetic. “I trust that she is not seriously 
injured. You can’t cash a check any- 
where to-night, as it is Sunday. I'd sug- 
gest your mailing a check to-night, and 
then wiring that you have done so, to 
relieve any anxiety at the other end.” 

“Oh, of course,” she said with relief. 
“T can do that. After they have all 
gone, and Mr. Turner is in bed, get me 
a taxi at the side entrance, please, 
Thorpe.” 

“Couldn't I do it for you, ma’am?” he 
urged. 

“No, I must go myself.” 

She rejoined the others, striving for 
self-control. It seemed hours instead 
of minutes before they left, and she 
said good night to Turner. A sense of 
guilt, a longing to confess everything, 
overcame her, as he smiled at her with 
mingling pride and satisfaction. 

“You're a thoroughbred, my dear; 
made every point. Good night. I 
wouldn’t flatter Loring, however. A 
conceited porpoise. Can't bear him, 
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Curious about Phelps thinking he had 
seen Brooke in Montana.” He balanced 
his eyeglasses musingly. “There’s no 
possible outlet to that Jupiter mine, is 
there? No cross section he might have 
landed in and escaped through ?” 

“Not unless he fell through to China,” 
Mariana answered seriously. “And, if 
he had escaped, don’t you think the very 
first thing he would have done would 
have been to notify me?” 

“He might not. My experience as a 
lawyer has been that a person who, is 
untrue to his trust in one instance is li- 
able to be in others. Supposing’”—he 
dipped into his hypothesis with zest— 
“supposing a man married in haste, from 
impulse and natural attraction, a beau- 
tiful girl like yourself, entirely out of 
his own orbit—meaning not the slight- 
est disparagement to you, my dear. 
But a man like Brooke, somewhat un- 
scrupulous, finding himself, to all ap- 
pearances, dead, might take the oppor- 
tunity of escaping from an awkward sit- 
uation, and go away under another 
name. Another supposition, since you 
persist in thinking him innocent, is this: 
there have been numberless cases on rec- 
ord where a man meets with a sudden 
accident, loses his memory, and ram- 
bles away from his friends and family.” 

Mariana listened intently. Unwit- 
tingly, he had unfolded a way out of 
the tangle for Brooke. She would tell 
Tom when he arrived, she thought. It 
might not be so hard to resurrect a de- 
parted husband, if one merely went 
about it in a logical way. 

When she came downstairs half an 
hour later, Thorpe met her at the 
servants’ entrance on the side street. 

“T had him wait halfway down the 
block for you, ma’am,” he whispered, 
“as an extra precaution, since Mr. 
Thorndyke is still in Mr. Turner’s 
rooms. Hadn’t you better take Jessie 
with you, ma’am? I'll gladly call her.” 

“No,” she insisted, “I want to go 
alone. I’ll only be a few moments.” 


Ainslee’s 


She walked down the quiet, deserted 
street to the waiting taxi, and gave the 
order to drive to the nearest telegraph 
office. It gave her a feeling of adven- 
ture to be out alone after dark in New 
York. She had made out the check to 
Timothy Lee, the first that she had used 
from her new check book, and had 
written a few, hurried lines to Brooke: 


This is really your money, not mine. I 
beg you to use it freely. I’m sorry I wrote 
you that last letter. I was so worried over 
what Thorndyke had told me—I mean, of 
people who had seen and recognized you out 
West, when here I had been representing 
you as a perfectly good, dead husband. It 
was very embarrassing, and, besides, Mrs. 
Lorimer acted as if I had jumped her claim, 
so to speak, and that made me furious. Of 
course, Timothy, I haven’t any real right to 
you, but I am making believe so seriously, 
that I almost believe it is true sometimes. 
Please, please get well, and use all of this 
money. I’ve got as much again in the 
bank, and Mr. Turner told me I could have 
more when I needed it. 


She sent him a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars as freely and recklessly as 
if it had been for ten. After mailing 
the letter, she sent off her telegram. 


Mailing check for ten thousand. 


Courage 
and love. 


MaRIANA, 

On second thought, she crossed out 
“love” and inserted “sympathy.” It was 
a relief to get them both off. When the 
taxi turned again into the familiar side 
street she forgot to stop it halfway, and 
it drew up to the side entrance. 


As she stood for a moment paying 


the charge, Thorndyke watched her 
from the opposite corner, where he 
waited for a late bus. On second thought 
he hailed the same taxi, as it turned 
into Fifth Avenue, and rode to the club, 
making certain inquiries of the driver, 
and receiving satisfactory answers un- 
der the stimulus of a five-dollar bill. 
The young lady had sent off a telegram. 
She had asked how long it took for 
mail to reach Butte City, Montana. 
That was all, excepting, if the gentle- 
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man was interested further, he had a 
friend working at that night branch of 
the telegraph company. It was easy to 
get a look at the duplicate messages be- 
fore they were filed. 

Thorndyke took him up on the offer. 
And that was all, except for a faint im- 
pression of reversed handwriting, which 
Thorndyke had been at some pains to 
secure from the desk blotter in Brooke’s 
old room, after seeing Mariana safely 
out of the house. A check had been 
made out to the order of Timothy Lee 
for ten thousand dollars, signed “Mari- 
ana Turner.” It was a most valuable 
and unexpected addition to the mass of 
evidence he was accumulating against 
Brooke’s Western widow. 


CHAPTER X. 


In keeping her appointment with 
Loring the following afternoon, Mari- 
ana had one particular object in view: 
to learn from him the truth about Etoile 
and Brooke, what had been the nature 
of her hold over him, what was the 
cause of the scandal at the country club, 
and whether there had been any direct 
connection between what happened there 
that night and Brooke’s trouble with 
Dudley Turner the following day. 

Leaving the house for her usual aft- 
ernoon walk up to the Park, she took a 
taxi to the Mazarof tea room. It oc- 
cupied the two lower floors of an old- 
fashioned, brown-stone, remodeled house 
in the upper Sixties off Park Avenue. 
There was no trade sign outside. Cur- 
tains of dull, green-gold metal mesh 
hung in straight lines over the windows. 
Within, the severity of the decorations 
and furnishings was almost monastic. 
The walls were covered with a rough, 
stucco finish, overlaid with painted sea 
sand in curious designs. The floor, too, 
was sanded. There was an almost peas- 
antlike simplicity about the service 
china, the bare, painted tables, except 
for the linen napery embroidered in 
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richly colored silks. A few people, scat- 
tered at the tables, smoked in silence 
over their tea. 

Mariana recognized her father as 
soon as she entered. He sat at a round 
table at the end of the low-ceiled room, 
conversing with a beautiful, grave-eyed, 
middle-aged woman who sat and 
smoked, listening to him without ap- 
parent interest. Leading Mariana up a 
small, circular staircase, he took a re- 
served table near the windows in the 
front, upper room. 

“She is an amazing woman, the 
Princess Nadesha Mazarof, married to 
Cyril Mazarof, a left-handed cousin of 
the late czar. Now, behold, the whirl- 
wind has passed over her, and she has 
this tea room. And does she repine and 
curse fate? Not at all. She is a beau- 
tiful fatalist. My dear, you must study 
her angle on life.” 

“Where’s the prince?” asked Mariana. 

“Tut! Nobody inquires after him. 


He may be dead, or in exile, or disguised 


as an ardent follower of Lenin. Who 
cares, so long as he does not disturb 
this new cycle of existence for her? I 
am certain, if I were free, I should be- 
come addicted to Nadesha and her cult 
of passivity. She is like an up-to-date 
sibyl. What was it that Koko sang in 
the ‘Mikado?’ ‘There’s a fascination 
frantic, in a ruin that’s romantic.’ I for- 
get; that is before your time, Columbine. 
A very pretty name for you, by the 
way,” he beamed at her admiringly. 
“Columbine-Colorado, apt, euphonious, 
much better than Mariana. Whatever 
possessed them to name you that, I won- 
der?” 

Mariana lifted her long, dark lashes 
to meet his eyes, a wistful shadow 
haunting her own. 

“* “Fe cometh not,” she said,’” she 
quoted. Perhaps she was—senti- 
mental. “I like this place.” She glanced 
about her at the peculiar color scheme 
of the walls; strange, coral reds, and 
irridescent blues and greens, against 
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flat, Byzantine backgrounds of dull gold. 
“It’s rather odd, our meeting here, isn’t 
it? Having a secret conference with 
one’s own father! Do you know why I 
came ?” 

She made a delightfully attractive pic- 
ture, he thought, in her new afternoon 
costume of beige silk, touched discreetly 
in black, the close, black turban with its 
hand-made veil of dyed lace thrown back 
from her lovely, eager face. 

“Two reasons. First, I have heard 
from Tom Moody—Soda Water Tom, 
you know. Brooke has been in an auto- 
mobile accident, and is in the hospital 
at Butte City. Tom is on his way East; 
arrives here to-night.” 

Loring regarded her with tragic help- 
lessness. 

“You’re going to turn into a very un- 
pleasant little party, if you keep this 
sort of thing up,” he protested. “If you 
have shocking news, trim it, my dear; 
soften the blow. Don’t lunge, conversa- 
tionally; learn to fence. This is very 
distressing and alarming for you. Sup- 
posing Brooke were to die—I mean be- 
fore you—er—consummate the mar- 
riage.” 

“Oh, but I’m not really married to 
him; { thought I told you that,” she 
interposed quickly. “I did tell you. You 
didn’t understand me.” 

“Do you mean to say that you have no 
legal hold on him whatever?” he de- 
manded. “That there was never any 
ceremony of any kind between you?” 

“Nothing.” She shook her head 
thoughtfully. “He just gave me this 
ring, and registered in the old hotel 
book a year back.” 

“And there was never any love affair 
between you?” he probed with infinite 
tact. 

She shook her head again positively. 

“Never. We arranged everything in 
one day—my coming East here, and tak- 
ing his name until I could find you.” 
She smiled across the table at him, 
lingering over the fascinating trick of 
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pouring Russian tea from the burnished 
copper pot, balanced on its metal stand. 
“TI had no idea it would be so easy.” 

“Don’t tell this to any one,” Loring 
advised uneasily. “In case Brooke’s 
death should become a fact, you might 
still stay on here, as you are, indefinitely. 
Turner seems to like you. I think he 
enjoys matching you against Etoile.” 

“And that is the second reason why | 
met you here to-day,” Mariana said, 
leaning her elbows on the table and bal- 
ancing her cup. “Tell me everything 
that you know about the talk around 
Etoile and Brooke. What was it all 
about ?” 

“You're crude,” he sighed back at her, 
helping himself to the tiny triangles of 
orange with a clove in each. “I shall 
have to teach you finesse in attack. I 
don’t know myself what actually hap- 
pened. Jack Lorimer and Thorndyke 
were friends, while Brooke always had 
the old man’s confidence, and had been 
his favorite of the two grandsons. 
Thorndyke’s father never amounted to 
anything; just dwindled away what 
money he had, and propitiously broke his 
neck polo playing. Brooke’s father, Tal- 
bot Turner, made money out of every- 
thing he touched, a young wizard with 
unerring instinct, second edition of old 
Dudley. Brooke came into one fortune 
when he was twenty-one, spent it like 
throwing crumbs to the gold fish, de- 
manded more, and found he couldn’t 
touch the principal left him by his father 
until he was thirty. If you’re tactful, my 
dear, you will get a third of that.” 

“T will not,” she returned calmly. 
“You don’t know me one single bit, dad, 
if you think I’m here after money.” 

“Well, it is more than a trifle. With 
accrued interest, it should amount to sev- 
eral millions—merely your share, I 
mean. Why not let well enough alone? 
That is my paternal advice, Columbine. 
Look charming and say nothing. Mar- 
velous diplomacy. Brooke must have, to 
say the least, the friendliest feeling to- 
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ward you, or he would never have per- 
mitted you to come East and use his 
name, posing as his widow, unless—and 
this is a thought—possibly he did it to 
confuse and irritate the old man and 
Thorndyke. You have assuredly non- 
plused Thorndyke.” 

“T don’t like or trust him.” 

“Who does? Now, if you don’t want 
to confide in me, that is your own affair, 
but I would suggest that you let matters 
drift, and when the time arrives, and you 
come into this money, I shall be very 
proud and happy to act as your financial 
adviser.” 

Mariana’s eyes gleamed with sup- 
pressed amusement as she listened. 

“T don’t doubt it in the least, dad. 
You’re a delightful old schemer.” 

“Diplomat, my dear,” he corrected 
airily. “Not at all. Some one must 
look after these things. Why not I, 
when it is the welfare of my own daugh- 
ter that is involved? And I shall enjoy 
saying very casually to Adelaide, who 
will not trust me with her affairs, that 
my time will be more fully occupied in 
the management of my daughter's 
estate.” 

“And if I tell Mr. Turner the truth, 
you will disown me, won’t you?”” She 
smiled at him over the rim of her tea- 
cup. 

“T shall be grieved and disappointed 
in your failure to accept conditions as 
they are.” 

“Well, I shall not accept them,” she 
answered quietly. “I like to make my 
own conditions. Go on about Etoile and 
Brooke. It is getting late.’ 

“The woman complex over a sus- 
pected rival,” he mused. “There’s 
nothing to tell, my dear. Brooke had 
been engaged to her. She is rich in her 
own right, and could marry whom she 
chose. She jilted him for Lorimer, who 
was rather the continental type, didn’t 
care for work, expected to handle all her 
money, and found out too late that it 
was tied up in a trust fund until she was 
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twenty-tive, with Turner as guardian. 
They put in rather a tempestuous year 
abroad, and came back home broke, after 
more funds. Turner refused to make 
any big advance on Etoile’s yearly. in- 
come, and she began to be seen around 
with Brooke. Lorimer was jealous, hot- 
headed, perhaps a little doubtful about 
being retained as her husband, and, well, 
luck was on his side. He surprised them 
together at the Ravensdale Country 
Club.” 

“What of it? I don’t see anything 
terrible in his meeting her at some coun- 
try club for dinner or to dance.” 

“It was around one a. m. Etoile had 
gone out there to meet friends, she told 
him. When she failed to return, he fol- 
lowed her. They were not at the club 
house, but at a small shack, used by fish- 
ermen, down along the shore. Nobody 
knows what happened. Lorimer sur- 
prised them there, and there was a fight 
between the two men. Brooke knocked 
the husband out, and narrowly escaped a 
murder charge.” 

“Still anything might have happened, 
and Brooke not guilty. It’s all so ri- 
diculous,” she protested with wide, in- 
dignant eyes. “A man meets a woman 
in a seashore shack after dark, and the 
world comes to an end. I'd like to face 
Etoile Lorimer, and get the truth.” 

“My dear, you have the ingenuous de- 
duction of a female assistant district at- 
torney,” said Loring: “Lorimer is dead ; 
Etoile is silent; and Brooke, if he were 
alive, would never commit himself. He 
said nothing, and when a gentleman 
takes that stand, you may rest assured 
that he is shielding some fair delin- 
quent.” 

“T don’t believe it.” Mariana drew on 
her long gloves serenely. “I think that 
they framed Brooke between them. 
You’re awfully romantic, dad. I know 
more about this than you do, and I be- 
lieve it was a guilty conscience that 
brought Etoile back to square things up 
with Brooke.” 
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“Etoile? Does any woman ever com- 
mit herself ?” he smiled. “I have discov- 
ered, in my long, social experience, that 
the grand symphony of life is set to the 
keynote of personality. Take a girl like 
Etoile, and you get no sense of har- 
mony, no rhythm, no aspiration. You 
have all of these. Etoile is the little 
odalisque type. She is rapacious; she is 
extravagant; and she is a gambler. She 
has stood higher losses than any other 
woman in the younger married set. She 
gambled abroad until Jack brought her 
back to get more money out of old Tur- 
ner. Now that Jack is dead, and she has 
come into her fortune, she is playing the 
market, through Thorndyke, to the limit. 
It is the keynote to her whole character ; 
the gambling instinct.” 

“You know, that is the best lead 
you’ve given me. I almost believe you 
do care a little bit about me, or you 
would never help me even this much.” 
She smiled at him as she rose to leave, 
a little wistfulness in her manner. 


Columbine?’ He 


“Care for you, 
gazed down at her sentimentally. “I 
dare not say all I think as yet, but I am 
proud of you, of your courage and faith 
in coming on here, and your leniency, 


too. You could have made things very 
unpleasant for me with Adelaide.” 

“But I won’t. Good-by.” She gave 
him her hand frankly. “I'll get a taxi 
and go on home alone. Let’s have tea 
here again. I'll call you my privy coun- 
cilor.” 

“Delightful.” He met her raillery 
with relief. “Cheer up, my dear, and re- 
member the Spanish proverb: ‘Patience 
and shuffle the cards.’ ” 

She encountered the tolerant, imper- 
sonal gaze of the Princess Nadesha, as 
she left the tea shop, and wondered how 
her father had accounted for her pres- 
ence there to meet him. Walking over 
to the corner of Park Avenue, she hailed 
a taxi, and rode back home. She had 
learned even more than she had hoped 
for, concerning Etoile. Still she had 
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faith in Brooke, in what he had written 
to her about his trouble in New York. 
It thrilled her when she recalled what 
Loring had said about him. She had 
never thought of Brooke as_ being 
wealthy. And he had handed it all over 
to her, his opportunities and inheritance, 
as if it had been some toy to please her, 
and had taken his own way West alone 
into the path of the sun. If he should 
die, what was that Loring had sug- 
gested? She frowned over it now. If 
he were to die, then she would inherit 
her full share of the estate as widow, if 
she kept silent. 

The thought was a spur in the oppo- 
site direction. She pictured Brooke him- 
self, lying at that instant in some strange 
hospital, perhaps fatally injured. Down 
the side streets, as she passed, the sunset 
shone redly across the Hudson, with the 
high buildings and distant Palisades in 
dark silhouette. It lured her West. She 
could go. There was nothing to hinder 
her drawing a check for herself, and go- 
ing on to Brooke. But then what? she 
asked herself. He might believe that 
she had done it through sheer cowardice, 
fearing to lose by his death, unless she 
could prove their marriage. 

He had never spoken one word of love 
to her, never passed beyond the imper- 
sonal with her during their talks in those 
three enchanted days, yet she knew he 
cared. It was a mystical, wordless se- 
cret between them, a current of strange, 
resistless attraction free from time or 
space, a covenant of surety. 

She would wait until she had seen 
Tom that night, on his arrival from the 
West. If he said that Brooke was 
dangerously hurt, she could catch the 
night train out of New York, and hold 
to the trail until she was beside him, 
And afterward, if he lived and still pre- 
ferred the hazard of the chariot of the 
sun, he should not drive the perilous 
course alone, not if she went to the Ori- 
ent with him and shared his exile. This 
she told herself over and over, until the 
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taxi stopped before the Turner resi- 
dence, and she passed the three doors 
that always amused her with their pon- 
derous inhospitality. 

“There’s been two phone calls for 
you, ma'am.” Thorpe imparted the in- 
formation in an undertone. “Mr. 
Moody says will you kindly call him at 
sryant nine-nine-nine-o.” 

“Oh, thank you, Thorpe,” She smiled 
radiantly at him. “Could you give me 
the connections upstairs, please? I'd 
rather talk there.” 

A few moments later Tom’s voice 
came to her over the wire. He had ar- 
rived around four, he said, had located, 
for the time being, at a handy hostelry 
near the station. When could he see 
her ?” ' 

She considered for a moment, The 
last twenty-four hours had made her re- 
sourceful. She would walk up Fifth 
Avenue with the dog, she told him, and 
meet him at Fifty-eighth Street. 


She fastened the leash on Pepper’s 
collar, and left the house unseen, while 
lhorpe was engaged downstairs prepar- 


ing Mr. Turner’s dinner. It was better 
this way, she argued to herself, to see 
Tom and have it over. Then, if she 
did have to leave that night, she would 
have time to prepare for the long trip 
West. He had brought her some spe- 
cial word from Brooke, she felt positive ; 
perhaps he had even sent for her to 
come to him of his own free will. She 
hurried up the half-deserted Avenue, 
and saw the tall, familiar, slouchy figure 
ahead of her long before she came to 
the appointed place of meeting. 


CHAPTER XI. 


When she returned, nearly an hour 
later, she tried to enter as noiselessly as 
possible, but Thorpe appeared at the 
closing of the inner doors, regarding her, 
it seemed, with a reproachful air. 

“ 4 

I did not know you had gone out 
again, ma’am, and I served your tray 
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‘about fifteen minutes since. I’ve been at 


some pains to keep the dinner hot.” 

“Never mind, Thorpe,” she smiled 
back at him from the staircase. “I don’t 
care if it is a little cold. I had to see 
Mr. Moody, and he’s a little bit shy 
about coming here. We just walked 
slowly down from the Park with Pep- 
per. He’s known me ever since I was 
born.” 

Thorpe showed visible signs of re¥ef 
at the explanation. 

“It’s kind of you to tell me, ma’am,” 
he said. “I can’t help feeling nervous, 
since [ know you are not familiar with 
the city. I feel responsible, some way. 
Did—did you hear how your friend 
came out from the accident ?” 

She stared down at him blankly for 
a moment before she remembered. 

“Oh, yes. You see, Mr. Moody had 
just left there, and he assures me things 
are not nearly so serious as I feared. 
Did Mr. Turner miss me while I was 
out, Thorpe ?” 

“No, ma’am. 
mostly, to-day. 
on Mondays.” 

She passed on upstairs, two flights, 
and gained her own rooms with relaxed 
tension. It had been wonderful meet- 
ing Tom again, seeing the surprise in his 
eyes at her improvement. 

“Not altogether the new clothes, 
neither,” he said generously. “You've 
caught the step down here already, 
haven’t you?” 

“Tell me about Timothy,” she urged, 
tucking one hand happily around his 
arm, as if they had been strolling down 
the road to Umbrella Rock instead of to- 
ward Fifty-ninth Street. “I’ve been so 
worried, I wanted to go straight out to 
him.” 

“You did?” He looked down at her 
searchingly. “That’s funny. First thing 
he said when he woke up in the hospital 
was: ‘Tell her I didn’t die.’ Must have 
meant you.” 

“If he’s very seriously injured, I shall 


He’s been resting, 
He’s always overtired 
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leave to-night.” 
voice steady. 
Tom.” 

Tom had grinned widely and thought- 
fully to himself, and had assured her that 
Brooke’s injuries were not dangerous. 
A couple of weeks in bed, and he would 
be on the mend. 

“Well, I’m glad I wrote to him, any- 
way.” She hesitated over telling Tom 
that she had sent the check. That was 
her secret and Brooke’s. They had 
reached the Park with Pepper straining 
to run on forbidden grass. She must 
not go tar, she said. They could sit 
down and talk here for just a few min- 
utes. Tom took the first stone bench. 

He had spoken in an undertone, but 
with a clea: Western conciseness and 
brevity that carried, as he explained why 
he had taken the trip East. 

“T got nearer to him those two days 
in the hospital than I ever had in three 
years. He talked straight to me, the way 
a man does who has come pretty close to 
the big finish. And he’s worried over 
you. But he’s roped hand and foot, hog 
tied, and he can’t do anything himself. 
So I came on, because I think that you 
and me are going to pull this thing off, 
Mariana.” 

“T’ll do anything in the world to help 
him,” she said quickly, earnestly. “What 
is it, Tom?” 

“Yes, I thought you would.” He took 
his time, choosing his words. “Evidence 
is all that convicts a man in court. These 
people down here—Turner and Brooke’s 
cousin, what’s his name, Thorny he calls 
him—have got something on him, some- 
thing big enough to send him up. They 
got three forged checks, canceled, signed 
with Dudley Turner’s name, and Tur- 
ner says he never wrote the signatures.” 

“T know all about it,” she interrupted 
eagerly. “Brooke wrote and told me.” 

“Did he?” Tom looked at her again 
searchingly. ‘“He’s a wise one, laying 
down his cards like that so they couldn’t 
spring anything on you. I like him for 


She tried to keep her 
“Tell me all about it, 
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it. Well, then, you know what I’ve come 
for. I know that I can tell a forgery’ 
quicker than any other man, because I’ve 
made them better myself. I want to get 
a chance to examine those checks, and I 
want specimens of handwriting ; this fel- 
low Thorny’s and the old man’s. Can 
you get them for me?” 

She told him she had no idea where 
the canceled checks would be; probably 
at the downtown office. 

“Yes,” Tom agreed slowly, “quite 
likely he’d let those get into the general 
shuffle. Brooke tells me he keeps them, 
with other important papers and files, in 
a small, narrow, steel safety vault that 
he’s had built in his own bedroom, 
handylike, since he had the stroke. If 
I was to get in that vault, I’d look for 
a regular-sized envelope, marked, but 
put away in the safest place of all.” 

“Perhaps it has been destroyed, now 
that they think he’s dead,” Mariana had 
suggested. “I know the safety vault. It 
used to be a closet.” 

“Then half the work’s done.” He had 
regarded her admiringly. “And I don’t 
think we’ll have to drill, either. I want 
you to start in helping the old man with 
his secretarial work, see? He’s going to 
trust you, and send you often to that 
vault to save himself steps, and some 
day you'll lay your hand on what I’m 
after. I'll hang around until that hap- 
pens. When it does, you touch the 
wire at my hotel, and I’ll come pronto. 
If I can prove what I think, we'll head 
the boy back this way.” 

She felt clear-headed 


and quiet- 
nerved, as one who had taken up some 


sacred charge. That night she planned 
how she would succeed in gaining free 
access to the safety vault. It had been 
built in since Brooke’s leaving for the 
West. Thorndyke knew the combina- 
tion, and Turner. Suspicious and irrita- 
ble, the old man would not permit any 
ordinary secretary’s handling his confi- 
dential cases. Yet she had the most per- 
fect confidence in her being able to win 
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his consent to her helping him. There 
were hours every day when he sat alone 
in his study, dozing on the couch or 
reading, restless and tired of remaining 
indoors. A drive in a closed limousine, 
now and then, was the closest he came 
to outdoor exercise. She had avoided 
accompanying him on these outings, but 
now she saw another way to make her- 
herself companionable to him. 

In the days following her talk with 
Tom, she felt delighted at the ground 
she gained, and at Thorndyke’s evident 
annoyance. Turner welcomed her ad- 
vances of helpfulness with a nervous 
tolerance at first. 

“Can you put things back where you 
get them from?” he had demanded. “I 
hate meddling and carelessness. Rather 
do it myself.” 

Gradually, she was delighted to see, 
he began to depend upon her, to trust her 
more. She would read the daily report 


that came from the downtown office to 
him, the special correspondence he pre- 


ferred to oversee, the first briefs on new 
cases, accumulated evidence on current, 
pending ones. She learned to choose the 
sections of the daily paper he enjoyed, 
and to read aloud to him from maga- 
zines and books, until his restlessness 
passed away and he could sleep. 

“How long has Brooke been dead?” 
he startled her by asking abruptly one 
day. 

“Why, since April; almost six 
months.” She bit her under lip as she 
bent over a sheaf of legal papers. 

“Humph. Too soon for you to get 
out in society. You're looking pale. I 
don’t like it. Stay around the house too 
much, We'll go up to Shadowbrook the 
fifteenth. Tell Thorpe to get ready.” 

This hurried her in her search for the 
canceled checks. She had looked 
through his personal files and found 
nothing. Once when he had given her 
the small key to the steel drawer in the 
center of the vault, she had managed 
to hunt rapidly among the things he had 
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placed there for special safety, and had 
not found what she sought. She dared 
not risk speaking to him about them in 
any way, and yet she longed to, to dis- 
cover if he had destroyed them after the 
discovery of Brooke’s death. 

It was Thorndyke, himself, who 
finally gave her the right lead uncon- 
sciously. She was sitting at the old 
man’s personal desk, checking up the 
monthly financial report, when Thorn- 
dyke entered. He was evidently pleased 
to have surprised her alone. 

“Mr. Turner has gone for a motor 
ride,” she said, hardly glancing up at 
him. 

“Yes? How intensely preoccupied we) 
are. Just why the reason for this daily: 
industry, I wonder?” He took the 
winged armchair nearer the desk. and 
sat down indolently. 

“I’m tired of doing nothing, and I 
like to help him.” 

“T’ve invited you out numberless 
times, and you refuse. There are plenty 
of places where you could go, and you 
won't. I think you’re a crafty little 
devil, Mariana. You're trying to cut me 
out with dear old grandfather.” 

“We're going up to Shadowbrook the 
fifteenth.” She stepped to the vault to 
get a certain file for comparison. Thorn- 
dyke watched her with keen curiosity, as 
she turned the combination with deft, 
quick fingers, and opened the door. “Is 
it really beautiful up there?” 

“Great. Berkshires. Splendid isola- 
tion with exclusive neighbors. Very op- 
portune time for you, as Aunt Pam is 
due for her annual call.” 

“Who is she? I’ve never heard of 
her.” Mariana’s voice came from the 
vault. 

“Lady Wimbledon; the only member 
of the family who attained the nobility ; 
my father’s sister. She’s as welcome to 
grandfather as hay fever. Brilliant, 
though; you'll probably like her; and 
she can swing you over a good many 
hurdles, if she takes a fancy to you. 
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She doesn’t like me, and she never be- 
lieved Brooke was guilty.” 

“Neither do I,” Mariana returned 
promptly. “I will never believe it.” 

He followed her to the narrow, steel 
doorway, the color rising darkly to his 
face. In the light of the one electric 
light, her face had never seemed so 
provocatively lovely or perverse. 

“You don’t believe me, either? Sup- 
posing I were to prove it to you; what 
then? Would I be in better favor with 
your royal highness?” 

She shook her head scornfully, her 
mind suddenly seeing the opportunity 
that opened wide before her, if she could 
have the strategy and nerve to carry it 
through with him. 

“T don’t believe that Brooke ever was 
guilty of forgery. He may have been 
reckless and wrong in everything else, 
but I know that he never would have 
done such a thing; he couldn’t have. He 
wasn’t that type of man.” 

“No?” he sneered back. “Not 
Brooke, the faultless one, the favorite? 
You're a little fool over him, like every 
other woman, even with him dead. I 
suppose you'll spend the rest of your 
life tending the ever-burning lights on 
his shrine.” 

She smiled back at him over one 
shoulder. 

“You're jealous of him even now, 
aren’t you?” she said. 

“I’m not jealous. I like justice, even 
to myself.” He stepped beside her 
within the vault. “You think you are 
in Turner’s confidence now, don’t you? 
Well, I'll teach you something that he 
has not. See here.” 

He pressed the upper, left-hand cor- 
ner of an apparently smooth section of 
steel at one side of the drawers. It re- 
leased a secret spring, sliding back, and 
revealing a circular disk. This he 
turned with familiarity until a round 
door swung outward. The space inside 
was hardly more than a foot square. 

“T found this out from Layton,” he 
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said. “The old man trusted him once 
when he thought he was dying. His 
will lies in here, and other papers of 
special value, and this.” He selected an 
envelope from a number held together 
by a rubber band. Marked in pencil 
across the outside was Brooke’s name. 

“Too bad to destroy such touching 
faith,” he added, drawing from the enve- 
lope three folded, narrow strips, can- 
celed checks, and, handing them to 
her, “but there they are, made out to 
the order, as you see, of Brooke Tur- 
ner, and signed by Dudley Turner, en- 
dorsed on the back by Brooke, and de- 
posited to his own, personal account. 
They amount to exactly forty thousand 
dollars, and he failed to account in any 
manner for how this money was dis- 
posed of inside of twenty-four hours, 
He drew out the full amount on his 
own check, and refused to tell what he 
did with the money.” 

“T suppose he thought he could cover 
it, if Mr. Turner would let him have 
some of his own money in trust—I 
mean the money his father left him.” 
She spoke slowly, to gain time, striving 
to think how she could retain the checks 
without his knowing it. She had been 
unable to detect the way he had opened 
the disk combination. In another mo- 
ment he would replace them, and she 
would be helpless to recover them for 
Tom. 

“Then I have convinced you at last.” 
He forgot everything in the triumph 
of the moment. “Do you think it has 
been easy for me to wait for this, to 
have you think me a rotter, trying to 
blacken his character to you when he 
is dead? I can’t bear to have you waste 
your glorious young life in hero wor- 
ship of him, Mariana, and hate me.” 

She looked up into his eyes, holding 
him with the yielding intensity of her 
own gaze. 

“T’m_ sorry, 
softly. 


she said 


Thorndyke,” 
“I’m afraid you were right.” 
As his arms closed about her, she hid 
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her face against his shoulder, avoiding 
his seeking lips. In her hand, behind 
her back, she held the three checks. As 
he drew her nearer, whispering passion- 
ately of his love for her, she let one of 
the checks fall to the floor behind her. 

“You little wilderness witch,” he said 
between set teeth. “You've held your- 
self away from me until I’m mad about 
you. You're clever; Heavens, but 
you're clever! But I’ve suspected you 
ever since you came. You've been play- 
ing some sort of a double game——” 

The sound of a door opening in the 
study stopped him. He released her 
instantly and she slipped the remaining 
checks back into his hand. Shutting off 
the light, she stepped out into the room. 
It was Thorpe with her mail. 

“I thought you’d be anxious over this 
one, ma’am,” he said, selecting the one 
postmarked Butte. “Anything you'd 
like, ma’am? Mr. Turner just came 
in. 

“Nothing, thanks, 
smiled back at him. 

After he had gone Thorndyke stepped 
from the darkened vault, and resumed 
his seat before Turner entered. The 
old man gave them both a keen, scruti- 
nizing glance. Apparently Thorndyke 
was absorbed in the court reports. 
Mariana rose with her work com- 
pleted. 

“Had a nice ride?” she asked. “I’ve 
finished everything, and I'm going up 
for my lunch now.” 

She stepped back into the vault with 
papers and files to replace, and, holding 
her breath, she bent in the darkness and 
found the slip she had let fall. It took 
all the courage she possessed to pass 
them both with a smile on her way out, 
to meet Thorndyke’s knowing glance 
with one of veiled encouragement. But 
she held the one check fast in her hand, 
and when she had gained her own room 
she opened it up. It was the one made 


Thorpe,” she 


out for twenty thousand dollars. 
In her trunk she had hidden away 
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the other necessary signatures for com- 
parison, Brooke’s, Turner’s, and one of 
Thorndyke’s own. She had selected 
them carefully from old papers in the 
files. Sealing all together in an enve- 
lope, she planned to see Tom that after- 
noon when there was no chance of 
Thorndyke following her, and place the 
evidence in his hands. 

Thorpe brought up her tray as usual. 
He glanced at her white face with 
solicitude. 

“If you'll pardon my mentioning it, 
ma’am, you're looking very tired. Did 
you notice the parcel I laid on your 
desk? It came this morning from Mrs. 
Lorimer by messenger.” 

She unwrapped it wonderingly after 
he had gone. Just what could Etoile 
be sending to her as a gift, she thought 
until the last fold of paper revealed 
a photograph framed in silver, a head 
of Brooke himself. Diagonally across 
one lower corner was inscribed: 

“Yours, Brooke.” 

With it came a brief note. 

My Dear: I cannot but feel this should 
be yours, not mine. Believe me to be your 
devoted friend, Eroite Lorimer. 

The food on the tray lay untouched. 
Gazing at the face in the frame, as she 
had set it before her on the desk, Mari- 
ana felt a strange, inward revulsion of 
feeling toward the original. She had 
jeopardized everything to get what Tom 
needed in order to clear Brooke’s name, 
because she loved him. She did not at- 
tempt to disguise this to herself now. 
She had felt, a few minutes before, as 
if she could have faced any danger, any 
peril for herself, if only she might be 
able to help him. Now she felt that 
this girl held the prior right to him, if 
he did return. It faced her there in 
his own handwriting: 

“Yours, Brooke.” 

The brevity itself was damning, im- 
plying that there was no need for any 
further acknowledgment between them. 
He was hers. If he came back to New 
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York, it would be Etoile who would 
claim him. 

The temptation came to her to replace 
the forged check, not to give it to Tom. 
She opened Brooke’s letter with cold 
finger tips. From the folded, inner 
pages there fell her own check to him, 
unused, rejected. She glanced at the 
opening lines. 

The chariot of the sun appears to have 
taken its first smash-up. Barring a couple of 
broken ribs, and general bruises, I am still 
here, longing to see you more than any- 
thing in the world. I blame myself for 
putting you into this difficult situation. I 
wanted to help you, and now I seem to have 
put you in for anything they choose to land 
on you for. Don’t take any chances. Tom 
has left for New York. I urged him to go 
so that you would have him, at least, to 
turn to in an emergency. But don’t do any- 
thing with the idea of helping me. You 
can't. What is to be, will be. You know, 
I am a good deal of a fatalist. You can’t 
take life and twist it into any shape you 
prefer—— 


She stopped reading and smiled at the 
portrait. Around four would be the best 
time to see Tom, she decided. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Her great concern during the follow- 
ing days was the avoidance of Thorn- 


dyke. Confident that he had at last 
broken through her reserve, he became 
suddenly urgent in his demands, beg- 
ging her to meet him away from the 
Turner residence, to drive with him in 
his car, anything to see her alone. 

“You’re abominably aggravating,” he 
told her sullenly. “You shut yourself 
out of every pleasure. What’s the 
merry idea?” 

“There’s nowhere I care to go. 
sides, I’m still in mourning.” 

“You mean you are—technically.” 
His eyes surveyed her with lazy infer- 
ence. “You know that I am the one 
person who has detected your true 
nature, and I adore you for it, that 
sleeping-tigress trait, treacherous as the 
very devil, and uncertain. To others 
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you are a demure, charming little widow, 
dependent, appealing, while to me you 
are the cleverest little super-confidence 
artist I have ever run across. If I 
wasn’t in love with you, I’d smash you 
without warning.” 

“Would you?” Her eyes baffled and 
taunted him with her surety. “Why?” 

“Because I have no intention of per- 
mitting you to make a fool of me, as 
you are doing with Turner.” He took 
both her hands tightly in his grasp, 
crushing them until it hurt, gazing 
deeply into her eyes with a penetration 
that gave full warning. “Just how far 
do you think I'll let you go until I call 
your bluff?” 

“Don’t, please you hurt me.” She 
tried to free herself. “I don’t know 
what you mean.” 

“You’re a gorgeous little liar,” he shot 
back between set teeth. “I'll crush the 
life out of you, if you try to double 
cross me. I’m not afraid of losing you, 
though. I think on a show-down, that 
I can overbid any one else_in the market 
place.” 

His hidden threats haunted her when 
she was alone. She had not heard from 
Tom since meeting him to deliver over 
the check and signatures. He had as- 
sured her then that he could prove 
Brooke’s innocence through them. She 
dared not call him up, not while she 
felt she was under Thorndyke’s sur- 
veillance. 

Supposing, she asked herself, he 
turned against her without warning. 
She was aware of his suspicion from 
the very first. He had never believed 
Brooke to be dead. His veiled accu- 
sations now, and assumption of evi- 
dence against her, made her realize his 
power to alienate Turner. And she 
had completely won the latter’s liking 
and confidence. He seemed eager to 
make amends for his first disbelief in 
her claim. He had urged her. to select 
a car for herself, a riding horse for the 
Park, anything she pleased 
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“Ask Etoile’s advice,” he had said 
dryly. “She’s an adept at spending 
money. Brooke’s aunt is due this week 
from England, Lady Wimbledon. 
You'll learn the social game from her, 
too.” 

“His mother’s sister?” she had asked 
interestedly. 

“No, my daughter, but she’s as ener- 
vating to me as an electric fan under my 
nose. Keep her busy. She wears me 
out.” 

Vaguely Mariana dreaded the coming 
of Aunt Flo, as Thorndyke called her. 
Thorpe had conveyed to her the story 
of her early marriage io Lord Wimble- 
don against Turner’s orders. She had 
gone to England to act as bridesmaid 
for a girl friend, and had married over 
there. 

“She’s a very opinionated sort of 
lady, but she’s influential with the inner 
circles, as it were. The late king was 
partial to her, they say. She’s very 
amusing and witty, but willful, even at 
fifty.” 

She had been unaware of any ar- 
rival until she entered Turner’s study 
after breakfast one morning, and found 
Lady Wimbledon over toast and tea, 
relating the horrors of the custom 
house. Mariana’s first impression was 
of opulence: a large, plump, blond 
woman, with beautiful blue eyes widely 
apart, a large, generous mouth, and a 
detached, uplifted expression, She 
stared with frank interest at the girl 
in the doorway 

“Brooke’s widow, Mariana.” Turner 
had introduced her without ceremony, 
almost curtly, eying his daughter for 
the effect on her. 

“Kiss me, my dear,” she said affably. 
“I never kiss any one on the lips. The 
Japs are right.” Her ladyship pre- 
sented a healthy pink cheek graciously. 
“Terribly sorry-to hear poor old Brooke 
came a cropper down that awful mine. 
You’re a lovely relict. Glad you don’t 
wear black. Nobody should. Some day 

4—Ains. 
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advanced in the spirit a 
little farther we will rejoice, and have 
thanksgiving services and fireworks in 
the evenings, whenever any one 1s lucky 
enough to escape from this frowsy lit- 
tle life experience. Papa tells me you 
are not going back to Colorado. I don’t 
blame you in the least. How would you 
like to run back with me when I go?” 

“She'll stay here. I need her,” Tur- 
ner interposed. 

“Well, Mariana, I shouldn’t let that 
detain me, if I wanted to go.” Her 
ladyship lifted well-plucked eyebrows 
archly. “Papa is very selfish, as you’ve 
probably discovered. I’d be living here 
now, as resident housekeeper for life, 
if I’d listened to him. But he’s a sweet 
old thing, anyway, and I’m always de- 
lighted to see him.” She smiled toler- 
antly at the frowning old figure in the 
armchair. “Do I get my old rooms, 
Thorpe? Don’t let papa depress you.” 


when we've 


She rose to go, patting Mariana’s glossy 


hair on her way out. “I have plans for 
you while I’m here, and I shall give you 
a fair start, anyway. By-by. Breathe 
deep and fix your mind elsewhere on 
something pleasant the instant you feel 
that papa is affecting you.” 

She kissed her finger tips to Turner 
as the door closed after her. He 
glanced at Mariana quickly. 

“Well ?” 

“She’s very breezy and real, isn’t she? 
I like her.” 

“She’s meddlesome. I hate meddle- 
some women, always telling you what 
you should do. But she likes you, 
which is lucky. Probably can give you 
the opening you need. Let her have her 
own way. She'll be going back soon, 
thank Heaven.” 

It was a revelation to Mariana, dis- 
covering what the round of life meant 
to a woman like Lady Wimbledon. She 
was showered with immediate invita- 
tions, which she promptly answered and 
tore up. Committee meetings, ad- 
dresses before clubs, receptions, and 
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teas; these filled her hours with cease- 
less motion. She ridiculed most of the 
newcomers in New York society, and 
was unimpressed by anything. 

“Never take people seriously, my 
dear,” she advised, as she piloted Mari- 
ana about New York with an ease and 
familiarity that amazed the girl. She 
had brought her own car with her, 
and a girl chauffeur who had seen serv- 
ice. during the war. “Only one’s 
friends really matter. Just be careful 
to pick them from the right strata, if 
you can. This Etoile person, for in- 
stance. I don’t like her. She’s a little 
pale-green serpent, a gamin gilded with 
too much wealth, one of these terrible 
little women who believe all men are in 
love with them. I suppose they’ve told 
you of Brooke’s affair with her. I 
shouldn’t think of it. All men fall in 
and out of love when they are in their 
twenties, just as they change brands of 
tobacco. It’s not a bit more serious to 
them. This forged-check business, 
now. I’ve always believed that she 
cornered Brooke some way, and he had 
to come across. I wouldn’t put it past 
her to attempt a little adventuress stuff, 
if she needed money badly, and women 
like her deal in thousands, my dear. 
When they want money they want it 
in bulk. Her husband was a perfect 
rotter.” 

For the following weeks it seemed 
to Mariana as if she moved in a magical 
dream. The house, under Lady 
Wimbledon’s orders, was thrown open 
to decorators, florists, caterers. Thorpe 
moved majestically and  contentedly 
through the confusion. He deferred 
to her ladyship, but considered the en- 
tire hubbub a necessary preliminary to 
Mrs. Brooke’s entrance into society. 
Not much could be attempted until the 
year of mourning was up, but a few, 
select teas, where she might meet the 
right people, a discreet private dinner 
ostensibly for Lady Wimbledon to re- 
new a few schoolgirl friendships, and 
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one evening reception for her before 
she sailed back home. 

“Not much of a program, my dear,” 
she said, “but you will meet every one 
whom you should know later. I think 
that you had better wear black, after 
all, in the evening. It suits you amaz- 
ingly, and is very effective. Besides, 
they will expect it of you. I consider 
it barbarous myself, but we have to 
conform, at times, for the end in view. 
Black velvet for the reception, and poor, 
dear mamma’s pearls. They never 
would give them to me after I married 
Harry. I don’t quite know the complex 
back of it. I think he imagines he is 
upholding the republic in consistency, 
and that’s all tommyrot, you know, now. 
We’re all good pals. If you really want 
to go back with me, I’ll take you.” 

The night of the reception it seemed 
to Mariana, as if she stood on the 
threshold of a new world, the full reali- 
zation of her dreams. Still there 
seemed to be no thrill of wild expec- 
tancy, no revelation of extreme attain- 
ment. She stood before the long mir- 
ror in Lady Wimbledon’s room,. under 
the experienced hands of her English 
maid, Thomson, staring at the girl who 
looked gravely back at her. Her gown 
of black chiffon velvet shaped itself in 
closely clinging lines about her slim 
figure. Three long loops of Orient 
pearls, rich in luster, hung from her 
white throat to below her waist. The 
maid tried various jeweled bands about 
her hair, but Lady Wimbledon waved 
them all aside. 

“You need nothing but your own 
glorious hair,” she said. “And no 
rouge, Thomson, not a touch. The vivid 
coloring of her lips is sufficient, and the 
darkness of her lashes, perfect against 
that amazing pallor. My dear child, 
you look like a fair-haired Spanish girl; 
you find them around Cordova. I'd 
give anything to spring you on London, 
they’re saying all our girls are fright- 
fully overweight nowadays.” She 








placed her plump hands on Mariana’s 
shoulders, and, bending forward, kissed 
her on her forehead. “I’m very fond 
of you. Brooke was the only member 
of my family whom I could bear. He 
was human. Come down as soon as 
you are ready, and stand beside me. 
If you feel at all rattled, smile and 
look beautiful. It will carry you 
through swimmingly.” 

She encountered Loring among the 
early arrivals, as she went out in the 
upper corridor. He eyed her appreci- 
atively. 

“Tactful,” he exclaimed. “Perfect. 
I have no criticism. A trifle more Con- 
tinental than I myself might have chosen 
for you, but subtle, symbolic, semi- 
mourning, pearls of purity, discreet, al- 
luring.” 

“IT thought you had overlooked my 
existence again,” she said wistfully, 
rather glad to see his cheerful, opti- 
mistic countenance once more. 


“Forgive my apparent negligence, 
Columbine,” ‘he whispered. “I am 


gradually preparing Adelaide for the 
shock. Glad you’ve conquered grand 
old Flo—charming woman. Cultivate 
her, Cultivate every one who may be 
of help to you later on when you begin 
to go about.” 

“You know, it seems so strange when 
I look at you, and think that you are 
really my father ‘ig 

“TL wouldn’t think about it, my dear,” 
he said soothingly. “None of us can 
hold ourselves responsible for the acci- 
dent of birth. We can only make the 
most of it, and, at least, we are com- 
panionable. Most families inwardly de- 
test another. Look at it philo- 
sophically. You're adorably lovely to- 
night. I am proud of you.” 

He smiled on her, as Thorndyke ap- 
peared. She had never seen him in eve- 
ning dress before, and reflected on how 
extremely Handsome he was, according 
to all usual standards. He took in the 
full measure of her appearance with a 


one 
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slow, comprehensive look of appreci- 
ation. 

“Don’t let me detain you.” 

“Aunt Flo told me to hurry.” She 
avoided the chance of finding herself 
alone with him, even there in the cor- 
ridor, where they might be overheard. 
He had been dining out and drinking, 
she knew from the heavy, glazed, un- 
guarded expression of his eyes. 

“I want to speak with you to-night,” 
he said. “You've been keeping me at 
arm’s length. I won't have it.” 

“Won’t you see me to-morrow 
she began, trying to evade his reaching 
arms. 

“And to-morrow and to-morrow,” he 
laughed back at her mockingly. “That’s 
the trick you play on me. Not to-mor- 
row. I’m going to hold you in my arms 
to-night, just as you are. You won't 
dance, because you’re a bereaved little 
widow. Very well. When the dancing 
starts at eleven, you come up to the 
study; do you hear?” 

Before she could reply, Turner 
stepped from his own room behind them 
with Thorpe. His keen eyes caught the 
worried expression on her face, the pe- 
culiarly familiar note in Thorndyke’s 
tone and manner toward her. 

“What’s the trouble?” he demanded. 
“You've been taking too much, Thorny, 
like a fool. What do you mean by 
using that tone to Mariana?” 

Thorndyke bowed slightly, a satirical 
smile upturning one corner of his close 
lips. 

“I beg Mariana’s pardon, I’m sure,” 
he said. 

Turner offered her his own arm, and 
she descended the stairs with him, slen- 
der and fragile in her close, black gown, 
her eyes brilliant against the pallor of her 
face. It was the old man’s deliberate 
intention to register his approval of her, 
to make her position absolutely secure 
among those who would meet her as 
Brooke’s widow. He placed her be- 
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the great lower reception rooms, which 
had been opened for the first time that 
year. 

A sense of unreality possessed Mari- 
ana, as if she, herself, had retained the 
keenest perception, while passing 
through a dream. She met and smiled 
at one face after another, as people 
arrived, were introduced to her, and 
passed on. Lady Wimbledon, after all, 
absorbed the attention of each guest 
with her easy gayety, her abundance of 
spirits, her infectious good humor. The 
beautiful girl beside her in black was 
the novelty feature of the evening, 
some one to be talked over, to be 
weighed in the balance. The romance 
and mystery behind her presence there 
lent unusual glamour to her own loveli- 
ness. Brooke could not be blamed for 
the step he had taken. This, at least, 
was the consensus of opinion. 

It was a tremendous relief when the 
formal strain of receiving was over, and 
dancing began. As she started to slip 
away finseen, she encountered Lady 
Wimbledon with an ex-ambassador, 
radiant and bountifully gracious. 

“My dear,” she stopped her, “be 
sweet to Mr. Demorest. He’s wild 
about you. Everybody is. You're a 
smashing success. Wait until I take 
you to London, eh, Billie?” 

Before she could say more, Thorn- 
dyke came up, spoke to his aunt with 
complimentary emphasis, and sauntered 
on upstairs. Mariana knew that he ex- 
pected her to follow him, to give him 
the promised chance of a private talk 
with her in Turner’s own study, and 
she dreaded the encounter, yet dared 
not refuse. Waiting until others had 
come up to absorb Lady Wimbledon’s 
attention, she went slowly and reluc- 
tantly upstairs. The corridor leading to 
Turner’s own rooms was deserted, as 
she turned into it. She hesitated be- 
fore the door, dreading to enter, and 
suddenly it seemed as if her courage 
returned to her. After all, what could 
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Thorndyke do, she thought defiantly. 
He might suspect and threaten her, 
might attempt to embrace or kiss her, 
but she felt herself strong enough to 
evade his advances. She turned the 
knob and entered, closing the door softly 
behind her. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


He rose from the winged chair un- 
steadily, leaning on its back, as he looked 
her over from head to foot hungrily, 
insolently. 

“What do you want, Thorndyke?” 
she asked calmly, her eyes surveying 
him without fear or appeal. “I’ve kept 
my word, to keep you quiet.” 

“Quiet?” he repeated with a chuckle 
and sneer. “That's all you think of, 
isn’t it, keeping things quiet, under 
cover ; safe playing for the little widow? 
I’m quiet enough for you. What are 
you afraid of?” 

“Nothing,” she answered, her back 


against the door, her head held high. 


“Not one single thing, Thorndyke, 
understand that. If you imagine for 
one moment that you have got me 
scared, you don’t know what you’re 
doing. I won’t be threatened or bul- 
lied.” 

The laugh died on his lips as he 
stared at her. Something sinister and 
cruel hardened the lines of his clean-cut 
face. He motioned to the door. 

“Just one word from me, and you’d 
be thrown out of this house to-night; 
does that occur to you? You’re sure 
of yourself, aren’t you? You’ve got a 
great hand, but I tell you now, you’ve 
overbid and you won’t make it. You 
think you’ve tricked me, don’t you?” 
He strolled nearer, while her mind’ 
worked swiftly, clearly, to outwit him. 
“What did you do with that check you 
stole from the envelope?” 

She hesitated, then met his eyes. 

“T have not got it; I swear that I 
have not.” 


“Of course you haven't,” he said. 
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“You're too clever for that. Whom did 
you give it to? Don’t you suppose I’m 
on to everything you're trying to put 
over here in this house? I've got enough 
evidence stacked up now against you to 
have you arrested to-night, if I wanted 
+0,” 

“But you're afraid to start anything,” 
she smiled back at him triumphantly. 
“I did take one check, to prove that 
Brooke never forged it. What of it? I 
merely wanted to clear his name. 
There’s nothing wrong in that, is 
there?” 

“How about the check for ten thou- 
sand dollars, that you sent West to one 
Timothy Lee?” he demanded. 

“It was never cashed.” Her hands 
clenched together tightly. Her throat 
seemed suddenly to become dry. 

“Possibly not. But you sent it to 
him, didn’t you? Out of the money 
given you by Turner? Who is Timothy 
Lee? No answer ready? Do you sup- 
pose you've fooled me, that I haven't 
guessed from the start you were put- 
ting over a confidence game 
here, that this Lee was Brooke himself, 
and you some girl he had married and 
sent on here to pose as his widow and 
win over the old man until you got the 
bulk of the money.” 

“That’s not true,” she said quietly, 
her self-control returning. “I did come 
East because I wanted to help him. If 
you'll just be patient, I’ll tell you, and 
perhaps you'll understand.” 

Anything, she thought, to gain time, 
to keep him under control. But Thorn- 
dyke reached for her suddenly, pinning 
her arms to her sides in his clasp, as he 
tried to kiss her averted lips. 

“Patient?” he breathed in a broken, 
half-smothered tone. “Patient, with 
you standing in front of me like that, 
tempting me? What do you think I’m 
made of? I can fight with Brooke for 
you. I can give you more money than 
he can. Between us, we can get every 
dollar out of the Turner estate, and 
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more. You needn’t struggle. And 
you're afraid to call for help.” 

He buried his face in the curve of 
her throat as she strained back to get 
away from him. And suddenly the 
door opened, with old Turner standing 
on the threshold, his face a congested 
mass of taut, drawn muscles. He 
stepped into the room as Thorndyke 
released the half-fainting girl, closing 
the door behind him. 

“You damned cad,” he 
“Get out of the house. 

Thorndyke 
confident. 

“Since when, sir, has it been a crime 
for a man to kiss the woman he loves? 
She came here of her own free will.” 

“Oh, I didn’t,” faltered 
desperately. “Don’t believe him. I 
came to save you from trouble, Mr. 
Turner, with all your guests here, and 
Lady Wimbledon. I wouldn’t for the 
world have anything happen to-night to 
embarrass or hurt you.” 


exploded. 
I warned you.” 
faced him, flushed but 


Mariana 


Turner’s expression slowly changed 
to one of shrewd suspicion. He looked 
from one face to the other. 

“You came up here to save me from 
trouble,” he repeated. “Just what do 
you mean?” 


“Not to-night,” she begged implor- 


ingly. “I'll tell you to-morrow, truly I 
will, -but don’t spoil everything to- 
night.” 

He smashed his fist down on the desk 
with the old, characteristic gesture when 
he was suddenly aroused. 

“You'll tell me now. What is this 
thing between you and Thorndyke? Is 
he threatening you with anything? 
Don’t be afraid to tell me.” 

Thorndyke’s gaze seemed to taunt 
and challenge her. With a supreme 
effort she tried to clarify her thoughts, 
to sweep aside all the blur of complexi- 
ties and compromise. 

“Tl tell you the truth,” she said 
quietly. “Brooke is alive, and Thorn- 
dyke has found it out.” 
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Turner drew in a deep, slow breath, 
almost of relief, it seemed, and the ten- 
sion of his facial muscles relaxed. His 
voice shook slightly when he spoke. 

“This is good news for you, Mari- 
ana. I’m thankful, for your sake, it 
has turned out this way.” 

“You haven’t caught the truth, 
strictly speaking, sir,’ Thorndyke in- 
terrupted cuttingly. “It is not a recent 
resurrection. He has been alive all the 
time. She knew it perfectly. She has 
come on here, posing as his widow in 
order to get his money, and your good 
will, It’s a clever confidence game be- 
tween them.” 

“Then why were you making love to 
her?” demanded Turner sharply. “You 
jump too spryly, it seems to me. Tell 
me the truth, Mariana.” 

“T did come here as Brooke’s widow,” 
she faltered, “but not to get money, I 
can swear to that, Mr. Turner. I—I 
just hoped perhaps I could help him; he 
seemed so hopeless and friendless, and 
he was going away to China and never 
coming back.” 

“T can inform you how she expected 
to help him, sir,” Thorndyke interposed. 
“She drew a check for ten thousand 
dollars and sent it off to Timothy Lee, 
the name Brooke took. I have just 
found out also that she has managed to 
extract one of the checks he forged 
from your inner safe, and probably de- 
stroyed it as evidence against him.” 

“He sent back the check,” Mariana 
declared desperately. “I could show it 
to you, but [ tore it up. The money is 
still in the bank, just as you gave it to 


” 


Turner watched her, his eyes harden- 
ing in their expression. 
“Why did you come here?” he de- 


manded. “Are you Brooke’s wife?” 

She shook her head. 

“T tell you, sir, I have every evidence 
against them both,” Thorndyke per- 
sisted. “I'll admit I was knocked off, 
my feet for a minute to-night. I have 
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taken too much, and she’s very attrac- 
tive, you'll admit. For that, I am sorry, 
But | have been protecting you from 
the start of this, as soon as I found out 
what she was doing. I have reason to 
believe that Brooke himself is on his 
way, as she says, to China, where she 
probably planned to join him later.” 

“But I am not his wife,” Mariana 
said quickly. “We just made believe 
that I was his widow, don’t you see? I 
had a very important reason for wish- 
ing to come to New York-——” 

“Not his wife?’ Turner gasped. 
“What is this game you have attempted 
to play with me? You come here, 
representing yourself to be his widow, 
getting money out of me, robbing my 
private safe of important documents. 
Do you realize the crimes you have com- 
mitted ?” 

“Crimes?” faltered Mariana. “I 
don’t see how that can be——” 

Thorndyke laughed amusedly. 

“You’re up against the cleverest little 
confidence crook that’s ever tried to 
pull off this sort of a trick, grandfather. 
If I hadn’t trapped her, she would have 
trimmed you out of every dollar you’ve 
got, and handed it on to my esteemed 
cousin, Brooke. Her final coup was 
getting herself presented to society to- 
night under Lady Wimbledon’s wing.” 

“Damn society,” Turner exclaimed. 
“What do I care for society? This is 
my own, personal, family business. Did 
you take anything from my private 
papers in that vault?” 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. “I took one 
of the checks they say were forged 

“That’s all. You admit it. You 
stole this check, after I had trusted 
you, treated you as one of the family. 
You deliberately plotted to trick and 
betray me. Do you realize that I could 
have you arrested at this moment for 
conspiracy, for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, for robbery?” 

Mariana stared back at him for a 
moment in blank, sheer amazement, and 









then she smiled, her own, peculiarly 
winning smile. 

“Oh, I can’t believe the law is as 
foolish as all that, sir, not when every- 
thing is known, I mean. Why, I did it 
all for his sake.” 

“You've admitted to me that you are 
not his wife. Now you say shamelessly 
that you did this all for his sake.” The 
old man’s countenance became suddenly 
empurpled with suppressed rage. “T’ll 
turn you out as you are, before you 
make a complete fool of me. Call the 
police, Thorndyke.” 

As Thorndyke stepped to the door 
and opened it, Brooke himself smiled 
quietly back at him. He stood there in 
a gray traveling suit, Tom Moody be- 
hind him, with Thorpe in the back- 
ground, his face still pale from the 
shock of meeting a ghost on the thresh- 
old of the Turner establishment. 

“Go ahead, Thorny,” he 


urged 
quietly. “Call the police.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Call the police,” he repeated, ad- 
vancing into the room until he faced 
Turner, himself, at the long, flat-topped 
desk. “I am willing to give myself up. 
I have come East for that purpose. 
Three years ago you told me in this 
room that you would spare me for the 
sake of the family, hush this up, keep 
it out of the papers. I was broken, 
discredited, disillusioned, smashed. I 
took your advice, and went West to the 
living death of the man who is cut off 
from his own kind. There could never 
be a comeback, you told me. That was 
your final word the night that I left. I 
believed that I was innocent, but I 
could not prove it. Now I can.” 

Involuntarily Mariana’s arms were 
outstretched to him, then withdrawn 
quickly, her hands clasped tightly on 
her breast, her eyes filled with tears. 

“How can you?” Turner’s tone was 
sharp edged as a judge’s. 
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“I have with me Tom Moody, my 
best friend during my exile. He is 
probably one of the most expert au- 
thorities on handwriting in the West.” 
The others missed the humor under- 
lying the statement, but Tom’s blue eyes 
twinkled, while his face remained stern 
and noncommittal.. “He assures me,” 
Brooke went on, “that I may submit the 
evidence I have in any court with surety 
of justice. Arrest me to-night, and I 
will gladly fight this case legally, and 
prove that I never forged your signa- 
ture.” 

“Can you prove that you did not con- 
spire with this girl to send her on here 
to pose as your widow, and extract cer- 
tain private papers from my vault?” 

“T sent her on here for protection, 
while she tried to find her own father,” 
returned Brooke quickly. “Where is 
Mr. Loring? Isn’t he here to-night?” 

“Loring? Is he in this, too?” de- 
manded Turner. 

“IT wouldn’t worry one bit about 
him,” Mariana said eagerly. “He isn’t 
just like a real father, and, even after 
I found him, I didn’t want to do any- 
thing at all that would hurt Mrs. Lor- 
ing. We’re very good friends.” 

For a long moment Turner looked at 
her, looked straight into her clear, frank 
eyes. Then he smiled grimly. 

“T see,” he said. “That was the one 
link missing in the chain. I couldn’t 
understand why you were here. And, 
Heaven forgive me, for a moment I 
doubted you.” He turned, looking from 
one grandson to the other. His gaze 
lingered on Thorndylee. “Well?” he 
said sharply. “You heard what Brooke 
said. I may say that, independently, I, 
myself, have gathered, from time to 
time, certain evidence. Do you want to 
take the .case into court?” 

There was dead silence in the room. 
Nobody stirred. Thorndyke’s face was 
a peculiar study. Under the silent, sure 


accusation in his grandfather’s eyes, the 
color had mounted dully in face and 
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neck to the roots of his smooth, per- 
fectly groomed hair. Sullenly, now, he 
hesitated, considered the forces against 
him, and made his choice. 

“No,” he said quietly. “Don’t take 
this into court. I”—-he met Brooke’s 
eyes with a sneer—“give Brooke right 
of way, as usual. Lorimer and I fixed 
up the checks between us. We used 
Etoile as a decoy. You can’t get her 
into this mess. She left for Europe 
this morning, after I told her the forged 
check was missing and Brooke was 
alive.” 

“What do you mean, you used her 
as a decoy?” Turner snapped back at 
him. “I believe you’re lying.” 

“Believe it or not, as you choose,” 
Thorndyke answered coolly. “If you 
check up on what I tell you, you'll see 
I am giving you facts. Lorimer and 
she had both gambled heavily. They 
stood to lose about forty thousand in 
stocks, and had to raise the money or 
go bankrupt. We told Etoile that 
Brooke could get it for her, if she would 
beg him to for her sake, and leave Lori- 
mer out of it, make it a personal appeal 
on the score of the old friendship be- 
tween them. Do you remember when 
Brooke came to you and asked you to 
make him an advance from his father’s 
trust fund, and you refused, as I knew 
you would?” 

Turner’s head nodded. 
trust himself to speak. 

“Later that night I found him at his 
club. He had been drinking consider- 
ably, and I told him you had changed 
your mind, and given me the checks for 
him—three, under separate dates for 
deposit. He took them and put them in 
his own bank, drawing against them 
for Etoile. When they came back, 
canceled, I drew your attention to 
them, remember? You said they were 
forgeries. So they were, but Brooke 
did not write the signatures. Lorimer 
and I faked them between us. The 
scene at the country club was staged 


He did not 
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deliberately to frame Brooke up in an 
affair with Etoile, so he would have no 
comeback, if he should suspect any- 
thing. Lorimer pretended to surprise 
them together. and provoked a fight. 
Anything else?” 

He looked from one face to the other 
with insolent indifference; last of all 
at the slender figure in black velvet 
with a flare of resentment and passion. 

“One word more, Thorndyke.” 
Turner’s voice was harsh. “Just why 
did you do this thing? I took you two 
boys after your parents died, and raised 
you together, share and share alike. 
You had the same chance that Brooke 
did- 

“T did not,’ Thorndyke returned 
curtly. “He had his father’s money 
behind him. I had merely expectations 
of what you might give me some day. 
He could go ahead and plunge and 
speculate, do as he pleased, where I had 
to stand back and be at your beck and 
call like one of your pages. I 
started after anything I 
what Brooke beat me to it. I’ve hated 
him ever since I could remember, but 
[ did give you three years of hell, didn’t 
I, Brooke, in partial payment?” 

He smiled grimly and started for the 
door, when it opened after the lightest 
tap, and Lady Wimbledon stood on the 
threshold, with Loring behind her. 

“Just why the family reunion?” she 
asked blithely. ‘“‘Every one’s asking for 
Mariana.” She caught sight of Brooke 


never 
wanted but 


suddenly, and gasped in shocked amaze- 


ment. “Brooke, great heavens! Flesh 
and blood!’ She swept over to him, 
folding him in an ardent, welcoming 
embrace. “I should have fainted,” she 
said between tears and laughter, hold- 
ing him from her. “Proper thing to do 
when the dear, long-lost dead bob up 
and tell you it’s a little joke. Oh, my 
dear, wherever did you come from? 
Mariana, dear, brave little widow, I’m 
so sorry I insisted on your wearing 
black to-night.” 









“Loring,” Turner demanded sharply, 
“why haven’t you informed me that you 
were Mariana’s father?” 

“I was just about to, Dudley,” Lor- 
ing said jauntily. “In fact, came up 
specially with Flo to tell you the happy 
surprise. I’ve just whispered it to Ad- 
die, and she is delighted, proud to wel- 
come our beautiful daughter, after her 
signal triumph this evening.” 

Mariana watched him with shadowed, 


wistful eyes. Would he have ac- 
knowledged her, she wondered, if 
Turner had fulfilled his threat and 


turned her out of the house half an 
hour before? 

“Come along, Alfred, you always 
irritate papa.” Lady Wimbledon moved 
hurriedly toward the door again. 
“By-by, dear ones, for a little while. 
Don’t, under any circumstances, show 
up downstairs, Brooke. You’d make a 
horribly morbid impression, There is 
a certain etiquette even in resurrection, 
you know, and I will manage it for you 
later.” 

“Well?” inquired Thorndyke when 
they were alone once more. “Do I 
have to wait for the family verdict? 
If not, I'll go.” 

“Wait,” replied Turner. “You sug- 
gested Brooke’s penalty to me. He was 
to go away into exile from everything 
that meant life to him. Suppose he 
gives you your sentence now. That’s 
fair dealing, isn’t it?” 

srooke glanced at his cousin, his eyes 
filled with a curious compassion, a 
slow, boyish grin on his close lips. 

“T wouldn’t condemn any man to the 
hell that I’ve lived through,” he said. 
“When I went with Tom Moody up 
to Pasagrande I was a man without 
hope, without one thing in life to look 
forward to, without faith in anything. 
Then—I met Mariana up there, and she 
gave me a new angle on everything. 
When I left her I found I had some- 
thing to hold to, to live up to: her faith 
in me. It brought me back.” He 
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paused for a moment, and added 
quickly: “See you to-morrow after- 
noon, Thorny, at the office.” 

Thorndyke’s head raised, as he met 
the other’s gaze in a long look of under- 
standing. He knew what this meant. 
It was more than a reprieve. It was 
pardon. Tom’s countenance underwent 
a change, also, one of supreme disap- 
pointment and uneasiness. 

“All right,” Thorndyke said; “I'll be 
there.” He went out quietly with his 
old courtesy of manner. 

The old man’s eyes seemed suddenly 
filmed. He called after him: 

“Give me your arm, Thorny; I’m just 
going down myself.” He took Mari- 
ana’s hand first and raised it to his lips. 
“Forgive me, my dear, and permit me 
to welcome you into the family.” 

Tom sauntered over, laid his arm 
around Brooke’s shoulder with familiar 
comradeship, and looked at the two 
faces. 

“I wouldn’t have let him down that 
easy. He’s got a bad eye,” he said. 
“But family’s family, and you’ve got to 
stick together. I understand. Mariana, 
you did the whole thing like a profes- 
sional, I congratulate you. And you're 
the prettiest thing I ever hope to see this 
side of Paradise. God bless you.” As 
he started out she tried to stop him, and 
he motioned her back. “Let me alone. 
Can’t you see I’m all ready to weep, be- 
tween this and him letting the right one 
get away? I’m a sentimental old fool, 
Mariana.” 

Brooke stood looking over at her, 
when they were finally alone together. 
She smiled with a curious sensation of 
inward panic. 

“I—I was just crashing down when 
you came,” she faltered.- “He was go- 
ing to turn me right out to-night. They 





are risky things to drive, aren’t they— 
chariots of the sun?” 

“You beautiful, beautiful one,” he 
murmured, drawing near to her. 

“It’s only the new clothes 


” 





she 
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began, but his arms were close about 
her, and the words died on her lips 
under his kiss. 

“Never for one single moment since 
I left you that morning,” he whispered 
presently, “have I ever lost this face 
before me. It’s led me on, and haunted 
me, and blessed me, and tormented me 
night and day. I’ve cursed myself for 
ever letting you go.” 

“T’ve always believed you'd come 
back,” she said softly, framing his face 
between her palms, as she looked up at 
him. “Sometimes you have to lose 
something to find it again.” 

Outside the door Thorpe coughed 
warningly before even knocking. 

“Mrs. Brooke, ma’am, beg pardon,” 
he said, peering around the door deli- 
cately, “but her ladyship wishes to know, 
if you could just show yourself down 
below for a few moments, as the guests 
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are leaving. And Mr. Brooke could wait 
up here, she suggests, and avoid un- 
necessary confusion.” 

“Very well, Thorpe, thank you. I'll 
be right down.” She was held back for 
one more long embrace, and whispered. 
“He doesn’t know that I’m—not.” 

“Neither does the world at large,” 
said Brooke. “We are leaving here 
before another hour’s up, in my car, for 
a certain place that Tom has picked out, 
and you will be my wife before another 
sunrise. It isn’t every man who is 
privileged to woo his widow first.” 

She released herself from his un- 
willing arms and. went to the door, 
pausing just for one moment to glance 
back. 

“You never really asked me, you 
know.” 

Before he could reach her, the door 
closed quickly, and she was gone. 


Pp 


Wie would not venture far in an automobile if he could be assured of shelter 
when nightfall overtakes him? He may now roost in trees in “honeymoon 


huts” if he is fortunate enough to travel near Grimsby, Ontario. 


An accommo- 


dating farmer has built roadside bowers in the branches for the use of passing 


tourists. 


P 


[F the annual report of the Monte Carlo Casino is any indication, the frenzied 

gambling fever of postwar days seems to be passing. The profits—and there 
are always profits, for the system cannot be beaten—are smaller than in 1920 
because visitors are not gambling for high stakes. The one thing that lost money 
at Monte Carlo in the past has been the opera, but the directors sustain that 
loss willingly because opera is a luxury that goes well with gambling and creates 
an artistic atmosphere which draws the world’s spenders to the exotic resort. 


P 


ICKENSIANS regret the passing in London of Vieweg’s Old Curiosity Shop, 
over a hundred years old, the haunt of Dickens himself, and the model 
for his novel of that name. The crowded shop windows held curiosities sus- 
pended like onions and descriptively ticketed—a condensed education for any 
observer. Within, even the ceiling was thickly hung with antiques. And in 
all that mad miscellany Mr. Vieweg could find immediately whatever a customer 
requested. He had at one time and other, a gold violin, Napoleon’s Legion of 
Honor badge, and Roman bronzes found in the Thames. Among his effects 
was found a snuff box labeled “formerly the property of Charles Dickens.” 
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T had come to pass within a short 
period of months, that the som- 
meliers of the best Parisian salons 

received exceptional attention when they 
announced the entry of Allegra Daunt. 
For but few others—and those excep- 
tions were because of ducal titles or 
cabinet positions—was drawing-room 
conversation so completely and so in- 
stantly hushed as for Allegra Daunt. 

Without being herself exceptional, 

without even being obviously unusual, 
this slim, well-poised, well-matured 
American had made for herself some- 
thing of a furore, that wasn’t really a 
furore. Which statement is not so 
much an impossible paradox as it may 
seem. People didn’t rush to meet her, 
nor crowd round her in eager court, or 
in bubbling intimacy ; rather, they stood 
apart, regarded her, somehow, with an 
attitude akin to reverence—a quality 
almost completely foreign to that atmos- 
phere—and considered themselves ex- 
ceptionally flattered, and rather humble 
about it, if she took notice of them. 

The tall, slim grace of her, the serene 

poise, the stately, yet very feminine, 
bearing, the exquisite simplicity, and 
unending changes, of her wardrobe, all 
made her, in these days of too great 
effervescence, and breaking down of 
barriers—all made her—how to say it? 
—novel, but so infinitely much more 
than that; not so much refreshing, as 
respected; not so much sought after, 





as looked up to; not by any means the 
less desirable, but, as if by common con- 
sent, unattainable. Yet, with it all, 
there was nothing cold or aloof about 
her, no pose of superiority, divined or 
assumed. She was graciousness itself, 
a delightful companion, warm of heart, 
a woman of undoubted passions: one, in 
short, common with all the rest, but pos- 
sessed of something more than the 
others. Her exceptional position, or the 
furore she created, if furore is what it 
was, was her small world’s homage to 
the indefinable stamp of superiority set 
upon her for all the world to see. 

How to account for her? So far as 
any one could learn, there was no secret 
about her; yet one felt instinctively that 
there was a secret about her. Gossip 
felt it, and, knowing nothing, had to 
weave fancies. One heard it whispered, 
indeed, that the American ambassador 
was enamored of her. Well, that mor- 
sel might have gone down readily, for 
the ambassador had introduced ther, and 
kept her in his social ménage, so to 
speak, and, Heaven knew, he probably 
needed such a woman as his inspiration, 
when one considered the type of woman 
his wife was. But the chief objection 
to swallowing that morsel whole was the 
fact that no one could possibly impute 
to Allegra Daunt an indiscreet affair. 

There were no secrets at all about 
her, then. She was twenty-six, never 
married, of an old Baltimore family, in 
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Paris, living alone because she wanted 
to. At least, her world couldn’t get back 
of that reason-for her being in Paris. 
If she showed any marked preference 
for any man at all in that set, it was for 
Ward Bellamy, a young and promising 
undersecretary of the embassy. Even 
this preference was not obvious, not ob- 
strusive to such men—and they were 
many—as Allegra permitted almost to 
fall in love with her. Allegra Daunt 
had no secrets that the outside world 
could guess at; yet she was none the 
less intriguing, for all that. 

Hence her world was all the more 
amazed when she took up with Assarian. 
It meant nothing to her world that the 
intimacy began shortly after the first 
Lausanne conference, at which Turkey 
had the effrontery to defy all Europe. 
But then, the assassination of the Aus- 
trian archduke in nineteen hundred 
fourteen at Sarajevo meant nothing to 
the world. 

Assarian himself was something of 
a mystery. A Persian, or a Syrian, or a 
Turkish rug dealer, he was, who had 
recently come over from London, and 
set himself up in a most gorgeous es- 
tablishment by buying out Mussuf in 
the Boulevard des Italiens ; and who had 
bought his way into the diplomatic set 
through the Duc de Joncy, who, every 
one knew, made his living by such social 
treason. No, not altogether treason in 
Assarian’s case. Assarian was some- 
how too fine, too much at home in that 
world, to be a rug dealer and no more 
than that. 

The sort of man he was? Of an in- 
definite age between thirty and sixty, 
possessed of a strange ability to make 
one think him old, or young, according 
as he desired. More than that, he was 
a tall, wasted, walking cadaver, whose 
dress and manners were perfection un- 
tainted, who talked six languages with 
repellent nicety: repellent because, since 
one expected some flaws, their complete 
lack gave strength to a sort of eerie sus- 
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picion that Assarian was a being from 
some superworld, and had, indeed, been 
the corpse he seemed to be. Such was 
the man whom Allegra Daunt, the un- 
impeachable, suddenly found more in- 
teresting, to judge by the frequency of 
her public appearances with him, than 
any of the more normal men in her little 
world, 


Ward Bellamy, dressing for a dinner 
engagement with Allegra, found him- 
self once more baffled at the miracle of 
her. How could she have guessed that he 
was worried? None but the ambas- 
sador knew his predicament, or, indeed, 
that he was in any predicament. Yet 
Allegra had told him plainly over the 
telephone: 

“You are worried. I want to see you 
as soon as possible—dinner—Pré Cata- 
lan. Will that do?” 

Bellamy had tried to laugh it off. 

“T—worried? Whatever gave you 
that notion?” For Bellamy, mannishly 
enough, wanted above all things that 
Allegra should not know. 

“Does that mean that you do not want 
to give me dinner?” she returned, in 
that exquisite, sweetly taunting voice 
that sometimes she used with him. 
“You are, perhaps, seeing too much of 
me ?” 

“Allegra, dear,” was all Bellamy could 
say. 

“Well, then. And you will call for me 
at seven?” 

Wise and wonderful woman that she 
was, thought Bellamy. How could she 
have guessed it? That strong, splendid, 
unusual bond between them—did it act 
as some mystic medium for the trans- 
ference of thought and emotion? Or 
had their great love endowed her with 
gifts of clairvoyance that made her see 
clearly his welfare, where he saw but 
darkly? The love of a woman like Al- 
legra Daunt was a staggering thing, 
boundless in possibilities of fact and 
vision. Bellamy marveled at it. 
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Her own little town car was at the 
curb. Bellamy knew the sign and dis- 
missed his taxi. Allegra was ready, 
gracefully tall in a black gown that bore 
just a touch of riotous color, wearing 
a hat not unlike, to Bellamy’s inept 
judgment, some Greek  chieftain’s 
casque, with a featherly plume curling 
down the neck. Bellamy thought of 
Pallas Athene. 

“We must talk in the car,” she said. 
“Assarian is meeting us for dinner.” 

“What?” Bellamy objected sharply. 

“You protest against a third, of 
course.” Allegra smiled at him. 

“But, of course 

She broke in upon his remonstrances. 

“Your time is coming, Ward. You 
know that. To-night it must be busi- 
ness.” 

Bellamy, dumb with surprise, and 
trying in vain to impute this queer ar- 
rangement to mere coincidence, could 
only demur: 

‘But Assarian, of all people.” 

“Business, I told you, dear. Shall we 
gor” 

And when they were at last in the 
car, and had given orders through the 
speaking tube to the Swiss chauffeur, 
Allegra prompted him: 

“And now, please.” 

Bellamy smiled wryly. 

“But what’s the use, dear? 
know it already.” 

“Oh, but not entirely.” 

“But it is Assarian,” he told her. 

“Assarian is what?” she wanted to 
know. 

“Where shall I begin?” Bellamy ru- 
minated, knowing her of old. “At the 
beginning, I suppose. You know, of 
course, that, when you said you had 
discovered Schoenfuss and Romorsky 
frequenting Assarian’s shop, we were 
pretty well convinced that Germany and 
the Soviets were making some secret 
pact through Assarian, who is undoubt- 
edly a Turk.” 

“Yes,” said Allegra firmly. 


You 


“I am 
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sure of it. My instincts are absolutely 
certain, where you are concerned.” 

“And I am certain of it, too. I have 
such vast faith in you. I had the am- 
bassador communicate with Washington. 
I admit I put it too strongly, too stoutly 
asserted it was a fact, even though I 
had no proof. But you know, Allegra, 
how important it was for Washington to 
know if the Turks were not playing an 
honest game.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said softly. 

Bellamy continued in that impas- 
sioned manner that was his when he was 
launched upon this subject. 

“We've trusted the Turks, and 
trusted them when no one else did, 
merely because they have given us their 
word that they are playing no under- 
hand game. There wasn’t a thing going 
through the Turkish legation here. 
Schoenfuss and Romorsky were never 
seen there. Oh, what’s the use of re- 
hashing all this with you? Something 
was wrong, or Turkey could never have 
held up the world at the pistol point, as 
it did at the Lausanne conference. So, 
to warn Washington, I did put it almost 
too much as a fact, that the Turks were 
playing an underhand game.” 

“And what did Washington do?” 

“Some dunderhead in the department 
cabled Kemal direct, asking if it were 
true. Did you ever hear of such a silly 
move? Of course, Kemal denied it— 
denied that he had ever heard of Assa- 
rian, or had any official agent in Paris, 
except the regular minister, or had any 
faintest notion of a secret agreement 
with Russia and Turkey. Kemal was 
cornered, really. He knew Washington 
was doubtful, and would have to be 
shown. So he put up a vast bluff, de- 
manding proof of Assarian’s connection 
with the Turkish government, or the 
immediate and exemplary dismissal of 
the diplomatic officer who promulgated 
the story, which is one Ward Bellamy. 
So it’s really up to me, Allegra; I’ve got 
to put up, or shut up.” 
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“T rather guessed it might come to 
that, Ward,” Allegra said. “That, of 
course, is why I have been letting 
Assarian see so much of me lately, 
rather hoping that I might get some sort 
of proof. But it’s come to nothing. 
He’s clever. But I shall have the proof 
soon.” 

Implicitly as he believed her state- 
ment, Bellamy, nevertheless, did not ex- 
hibit the relief he should have felt. For 
a moment he was gravely thoughtful, 
and then burst out: 

“No, no; no, no! You mustn’t go 
on with it any further.” 

“And why not? I’ve got you into 
it; I must pull you out of it.” 

“You can’t, Allegra. It’s not safe. 
You mustn't try. Tell me, does As- 
sarian guess why you give him so much 
of your time? Did he seek you, or did 
you seek him?” 

“He sought me, I think. 
any of the other men. 
I let him. 


The same as 
But, of course, 
Why do you ask?” 


Bellamy countered with another ques- 
tion: 
“Did he arrange this dinner to-night, 


or did you? 
I mean.” 
“He did. He said he wanted to meet 
you—with much flattery, you know.” 
“Ah,” ejaculated Bellamy. “Then he 
does know. And you must stop now.” 
“Why must I stop?” 
“He knows that we 
Kemal has told him. 
both.” 
“IT guessed that. Let him play us.” 
“But for you it isn’t safe. He knows 
what yot want, now. A Turk has no 
respect for women. It means probable 
death to him, if he is discovered now, 
for discovery means the failure of the 
Turkish policy. And the Turks have 
small patience with the agents who fail 
them. He’s inhuman, too. To shield 
himself, or to avenge himself—your life 
means no more to him than that of the 
fly that chances to light upon his hand. 


The three-cornered affair, 


suspect him. 
He is playing us 


Not so much as that, because you are 
a woman. And he knows you are try- 
ing to find him out, trying to get proof 
against him.” 

“Let him know it,” Allegra said 
calmly. “It will be the easier to get 
what we must have.” 

“T do beg you, dear, to leave it alone 
from this minute. Leave it to me to 
work out; or even to take dismissal as 
the consequence. I can work it out 
myself. You must keep out of it. Let 
me take you home from the dinner to- 
night with your assurance that you will 
have nothing more to do with the mat- 
ter,” Bellamy begged her. 

Allegra laughed softly. 

“Do you remember, dear, the pact we 
entered upon when we realized we loved 
each other: that I was to work side by 
side with you in your work, to see if I 
could share it with abiding interest, and 
make myself a part of it, and help you 
as a wife should do, before we could un- 
dertake marriage ?” 

“Yes, dear, but—but this 

“And the pact has seventeen months 
yet to go. I count the days, and the 
weeks, and the months more eagerly, 
perhaps, than you.” 

Bellamy knew that argument was use- 
less, and surrendered in silence. As 
they entered the Bois, the gaunt death’s 
head of Assarian loomed big in his 
mind’s eye. Whatever was to be ex- 
pected from that source? To Allegra, 
half consciously, he mentioned his won- 
derment : 

“Why should he want to meet me? 
One would think he would want to keep 
away from me.” 

“Because,” Allegra explained, “he is 
the most audacious man in Paris.” 

“Meaning?” Bellamy queried blankly. 

“Meaning—that I don’t very con- 
cretely know what I do mean.” 

“Meaning,” Bellamy corrected her, 
“that you do very well know.” And he 
was content to let it go with that. 

To Assarian, the raising of suspicion 


” 


” 
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against himself at this time was of far 
greater import than even Bellamy im- 
agined. That severe onus of proof that 
had been put upon Bellamy might bring 
the whole American -embassy down 
about his ears with ruthless, unflagging 
zeal, at a time when most of all he 
wanted to avoid it. For now secrecy 
was more essential to his plans than 
ever before. Within three days, before 
the delegates assembled in Lausanne for 
their second convention, he had to 
achieve the signing of a three-nation 
pact that alone would crown with suc- 
cess his mission in Paris. He knew 
what penalty his government would ex- 
act for failure through carelessness; 
knew that, if that failure were to be 
forestalled, it must be done without de- 
lay or human kindness. 

His scheme for self-protection began 
with the dinner he asked Allegra to ar- 
range. And an extraordinary dinner it 
was. The choicest of foods, of course, 
that the Pré Catalan could offer, and a 


special Brut, which he had cautiously 
obtained from the cellars of the Turkish 


legation. So much was to be expected. 
For the rest, that which was to be ex- 
pected did not, with any distinctness, 
materialize. Assarian, with choice taste 
and punctilious management, kept the 
conversation carefully to the most en- 
gaging small talk of the season, quite as 
if nothing else interested him. With 
his Oriental inner eyes, not visible to 
the blunter intelligence of later civiliza- 
tions, he none the less watched the faint- 
est indications of his guests. It was not 
until coffee and cognac came that he 
touched upon personal matters. 

“T perceive, now,” he said with a 
bland smile, “why Miss Daunt has been 
so completely impregnable to tle atten- 
tions of the most adept of Parisian gal- 
lants.” 

“Why?” blurted out Bellamy, already 
overtense from watching and waiting 
for the solution of the mystery of this 
strange dinner, Then, while Assarian’s 
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inner eyes were fast upon him, Bellamy 
gave a quick glance at Allegra, as if to 
make shamed apology for his loss of 
self-control. Her poise was perfect; 
from her neither Assarian nor Bellamy 
got other than an expression of naive, 
slightly amused curiosity. 

“Mr. Bellamy asks why,” Assarian 
smiled, “when he very well knows why.” 
“But I don’t,” Bellamy persisted. 

“B Assarian explained, “of 


, 


secause,” 
the too-strict inhibition of indications of 
intimacy between you. Oh, do not be 
alarmed. Since you evidently do not 
care for the world to know of your 
engagement, I shall consider it a strict 
secret.” 

“Quija-board stuff,” Bellamy grinned 
a little shamefacedly. 

“But the truth, nevertheless,” As- 
sarian repeated. “May I go on to say 
that I perceive, now, a most likely source 
for that rumor which brought the 
Turkish minister down upon me, for 
being a secret agent of the Turkish gov- 
ernment ?” 

“But aren’t you, really?” Allegra 
asked with wide-eyed surprise. “That's 
what every one is saying, you know.” 

Assarian, smiling faultlessly, turned 
to Bellamy. 

“Am I, Mr. Bellamy?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” 

“But you have a hunch? Is that the 
word?” Assarian countered with exas- 
perating blandness. 

Bellamy felt that he was being use- 
lessly baited, and protest was in his 
voice. 

“T don’t know that it makes very 
much difference,” he said. 

“Ah, but for some reason it does,” 
Assarian remonstrated. “You have been 
constantly on your guard against me 
this evening.” 

“Rather useless to argue the point, I 
fancy,” said Bellamy listlessly. “If you 
are innocent, my guard against you can’t 
hurt you.” 

“But the suspicion does, Mr. Bellamy. 


’ 
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In fact, it is likely to ruin my business, 
unless it is allayed. I really brought 
you here to-night to ask you, to beg you, 
to do all in your power, through your 
great embassy, to allay that suspicion. 
Otherwise I am under costly penalty 
to the Turkish legation. I am quite 
sure that you would not see an innocent 
man stripped of his fortune and his 
reputation, because of an unjust suspi- 
cion voiced through your great em- 
bassy.” 

“And I 
Bellamy. 

“Thanks for that,” said Assarian 
humbly. “Now I am sure that my 
wrongs will speedily be righted. I can 
depend upon you, can I not, Miss 
Daunt, to furnish whatever impetus Mr. 
Bellamy may need to clear my name?” 

“Impetus,” said Allegra, “or proof.” 

Assarian chose to overlook the im- 
plied meaning, to appear quite satisfied 
with her reply. 

“Thanks,” he 
“Now I am sure 

He was at that point interrupted by 
a man who, passing down the aisle, 
stopped suddenly and laid his hand 
upon Assarian’s shoulder. Bellamy, 
looking up, saw Romorsky, the Soviet’s 
agent in Paris. He had obviously the 
appearance of being angry with As- 
sarian, and started to speak earnestly in 
his own tongue. 

“You, dining here in public, with 
these who are your enemies?” he 
charged Assarian. 

Bellamy was instantly all ears with- 
out seeming to be. For he had spent a 
three years’ hard apprenticeship in Mos- 
cow, and understood Russian with 
passable precision. 

“Sh-h,” said Assarian to Romorsky, 
with a quick glance at each of his guests, 
“they may understand you. Let's try 
them. Watch him. She’s his ” he 
hesitated significantly. 

Bellamy managed to keep the firmest 
grip on himself, in spite of the implied 


am equally sure,” said 


said with dignity. 
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insult in the trick remark, so that their 
plan to catch him failed. 

“It’s all right,” Romorsky told As- 
sarian. “They do not understand Rus- 
sian,” 

“But don’t be hanging about here, 
you fool,” Assarian next told him. 
“Your beastly manners. I can’t in- 
troduce you. Move on.” 

“Yes,” said Romorsky. “But, if we 
can’t meet in your shop, where——” 

“I’ve already sent you a message,” 
Assarian said. 

“T haven't got it.” 

“Well, it’s not due before to-morrow 
morning. You and Schoenfuss are to 
meet me to-morrow night at nine, in 
L’Aiglon Blanc in Pontoise. You'd bet- 
ter manage to get out of town to-mor- 
row morning, to put them off the track. 
Move on, now, or they'll be asking 
questions.” 

Romorsky moved on. Not until he 
moved did Bellamy notice that a woman 
was with him, a strikingly dressed, not- 
to-be-forgotten woman, somewhat obvi- 
ously of the upper strata of the 
demi-monde. She, however, paled to 
insignificance before the vast importance 
of this secret, which Bellamy had thus, 
by chance, discovered. He wondered if 
his delight at the news was properly 
concealed from Assarian’s inscrutable 
eyes. Fortunately Allegra, whose entire 
attention had been given, womanlike, to 
a scrutiny of the Russian’s companion, 
spoke up promptly at Romorsky’s de- 
parture, and thus drew Assarian’s first 
attention to herself. 

“Extraordinary man,” she commented. 

“Rather,” Assarian assented. 

“May I ask who he is?” 
tinued. 

“Of course. 


she con- 


His name is Romorsky. 
I have heard that he is the Soviet agent 
in Paris.” 

“And yet,” Allegra smiled at him, 
“you try to tell us that you are not a 
diplomatic agent.” 

“Romorsky,” 


Assarian explained, 
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“wanted to sell me some rugs on behalf 
of the Soviet government—taken from 
some palace or other. He is coming to 
my establishment to-morrow night. 
Would you, by the way, both of you, 
honor me by coming to have the first 
public view of them? They are quite 
wonderful, I believe.”’ 

“I'd love to,” said Bellamy; “speak- 
ing, that is, for myself. How about 
you, Allegra?” 

“At what time?” inquired Allegra, 
with consent in her voice. 

“At nine, let us say; comfortably 
after dinner,” said Assarian suavely. 
“It will be better than the theater, if you 
can visualize the scenes those rugs have 
witnessed.” 


The little town car was again on its 
way back to Paris. Once more Bellamy 
and Allegra could talk with no fear of 
being overheard. 

“Well, dear,” Bellamy asked, “what 
do you make of it all?” And his voice 
was aquiver with the magnitude of the 
secret he had discovered. 

“To Assarian’s audacity, we must add 
credit for no small ingenuity. Also, I 
am inclined to think that, from the very 
audacity of his game just now, he is 
on the point of some greater enter- 
prise.” 

“By Jove, of course,” acknowledged 
Bellamy. “The second Lausanne con- 
ference is but threeedays off.” 

“Tell me what he said to Romorsky. 
Did you understand ? 
you did. Tell me.” 

Bellamy told her in detail, while she 
listened thoughtfully, 

“That, I am inclined to think,” said 
she, “is just a blind. He knows, as well 
as I know, that you speak and under- 
stand Russian. A cleverly conceived 
scheme, but a blind, I am sure.” 

Bellamy had to protest against that. 

“Allegra, impossible. 
fect! 


But, of course, 


[t was too per- 
That trick to catch me with his 


reference to you, for example r 
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“Ts an example only of his ingenuity.” 
“But why all that? Why go so far 

out of his way? And the appointment 

to see the rugs is at the same hour ?” 

Allegra gave some thought to fram- 
ing her reply. 

“Assarian,” she said, “has deliberately 
tried to confuse, to throw so much dust 
in our eyes that we cannot see normally, 
to lull us into quiet between now and to- 
morrow night at nine. I believe that he 
means to do something important be- 
tween now and this time to-morrow. 
Do you not begin to agree with me?” 

“TI, somehow, have implicit faith that 
you are always right, even against my 
good judgment,” Bellamy replied with 
sober-minded conviction. 

“And so,” Allegra continued, “any- 
thing that can be done must be done 
at once. Ward, dear, something must 
be done. Otherwise you will be forced 
to resign, and I shall have on my shoul- 
ders the guilt of having ruined your 
career.” 

“Nonsense. Don’t ever think that,” 

“We can’t evade the fact so easily. 
However, I think I see a way clear.” 

“I really feel, Allegra, that this affair 
at Pontoise must be looked into.” 

“Oh, yes, of course it must. You 
must let him think that you are de- 
ceived, so that he will not again change 
his plans. You must go out there early 
to-morrow morning, and make bungling 
investigations, and try to retain a room 
next to that retainéd by Assarian. That 
affair you must conduct exactly as if 
you were completely deceived. And 
tell me, Ward, did you by any chance 
know the woman who was with Romor- 
sky ?” 

“Allegra!” he remonstrated in mock 
abhorrence. 

She patted his arm. 

“Silly, of course I don’t mean per- 
sonally. See if you can find out, at any 
of your men’s clubs, who Romorsky’s 
favorite is; even in detail who she is, 
and where she lives.” 
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“You 
portant ?” 

“Oh, quite. They are obviously so in- 
fatuated with one another. It is the 
best card we have to play.” 

“The Duc de Joncy is sure to know,” 
Bellamy surmised. 

“Very likely. And he is the sort of 
man who will help both sides without 
compunction, though sometime he will 
call on you to return the favor with 
heavy interest. However, it’s our only 
chance, and we must pay the price for 
saving your career. I may be able to 
help you with the duke when he does de- 
-mand payment.” 

“T’'ll find him somewhere to-night,” 
Bellamy promised. “But you must let 
me do whatever there is to do. You 
must keep out of it, dear. Assarian is 
not a man who will let off easily any 
one who meddles with his schemes, es- 
pecially one so important as this.” 

“T shall be quite safe, never fear. Or, 
to put it another way, you can’t keep 
me from doing what must be done. I 
can do things which you cannot.” 

Bellamy knew that argument was use- 
less, and, however regretfully, dropped 
the matter. 

“If it is so important that you learn 
to-night about Romorsky’s companion, 
perhaps you had better leave me at the 
Jockey Club. Some one of the mem- 
bers is sure to know, even if De Joncy 
isn’t there.” 

“Tt is essential that I know to-night. 
Her name and address is all I need.” 

Allegra left Bellamy at the door of 
the Jockey Club. She did not dismiss 
her car when she arrived at her apart- 
ment, but kept it waiting, on the chance 
that Bellamy could quickly gain the in- 
formation she needed. Luck was with 
her, for he telephoned shortly after she 
reached home. He informed her that 
it was commonly accepted gossip that 
Romorsky’s favorite, for the time being, 
was Mademoiselle Odette Fleury, of the 
Théatre des Variétés, before Romor- 


really find that very im- 
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sky’s money enabled her temporarily to 
retire. 
Forthwith Allegra wrote a short note: 


MADEMOISELLE: I have won him away 
from you, by way of revenge for past in- 
sults. He will be with me _ to-morrow. 
Knowing this, you may think of the past. 

M. M. 

Armed with this somewhat fantastic 
epistle, Allegra had herself driven at 
once to Mademoiselle Odette’s apart- 
ment in the Rue St. Jacques. 


It was about eight o’clock the next 
evening that Assarian, Romorsky, and 
Schoenfuss finished their business. 
They still sat about a queer, solidly built, 
yet rickety, round table in a dreary room 
or. the first floor of a cheap, Russian 
hotel in the Rue Pillot. Wine glasses 
were on the table, flanked by bottles in 
varying stages of depletion, Assarian’s, 
true to his religion, being untouched. 
Ash trays gave proof of a longish con- 
ference. The gaudy, folding blotter 
pad, and a foul inkwell showed signs of 
recent usage. 

Assarian gathered together some loose 
sheets of memoranda, and folded them 
into a single, hand-written sheet, which 
bore at its foot three blotched signa- 
tures. 

“And so,” he said, “next week the 
Ottoman Empire can defy the world.” 

“Provided, always,” Romorsky put 
in with a chuckle» “that you get to 
Lausanne undisturbed.” 

“T shall do that, never fear. 
worst is over now.” 

“Heaven pity you, if you are found 
out,” Schoenfuss said. 

“Heaven must, for Ismet won't,” was 
Assarian’s reply. 

“Let’s have a last bottle to the suc- 
cess of his journey to Lausanne,” Ro- 
morsky suggested. ‘“Schoenfuss, pull 
the bell.” 

Schoenfuss tugged heavily at the bell 
rope. In due season there came a knock 
at the door, and Schoenfuss opened it. 


The 
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But no order for wine was immediately 
forthcoming. Rather, Schoenfuss 
gasped out a piteous “Kamerad!” which 
word, of course, sharply drew the atten- 
tion of the other two men. Schoenfuss 
stretched up his arms to heaven. 

Instantly three strange men, bearing 
unmistakable earmarks of American 
racial characteristics, sprang into the 
room and covered with pistols Assarian 
and Romorsky. A fourth, whom As- 
sarian recognized as chief of the secret 
service attached to the American em- 
bassy in Paris, strolled up to Assarian, 
and took from him the documents which 
lay on the table. Assarian, under the 
constant threat of the pistol, made no 
move. The American leaved the papers 
through; then said to Assarian: 

“Sorry to trouble you, but we should 
like to look these over somewhat at 
our leisure. If you will give us your 
forwarding address, we shall be glad to 
send them on to you when we 
through with them.” 


And, with that, the four men left the 
room. 


are 


It was all done in 
twenty seconds. 


no more than 
After the four stran- 
gers left, the three conspirators stared at 
one another. Schoenfuss was the first 
to whine: 

“Why didn’t you fight, you fool?” he 
said to Assarian. 
farther 


“Because I see 


you men,” 


ahead _ than 

Romorsky protested against that. 

“Just because you see so far is the 
reason for fighting.” 

“Fight for them?” Assarian asked. 
“When, at my first move, I should have 
had a bullet in my head?” 

“But what difference whether you get 
it now, or later on, when your govern- 
ment calls you to account?” 

“Much difference, Romorsky,” 
turned Assarian, in a voice that 
sinister beneath its eternal suavity. “I 
am not yet ready. An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. When I have 


od 
was 
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had my eye and my tooth, then I am 
ready; not before.” 

Schoenfuss, whose nerves were taut, 
snarled: “Good heavens, Assarian, but 
you give me the shivers.” 

“Sorry to have so much inconve- 
nienced you,” returned Assarian dryly. 
“More wine should help you. Here is 
the waiter now. I must be off; I have 
much to do.” 

The drowsy, belated waiter seemed to 
forget that he had been summoned, 
jumped away from the door as Assarian 
passed him, and turned to gape in awe 
of he knew not what. 


To keep the appointment with As- 
sarian for seeing Romorsky sell his rug 
—if, indeed, he had any to sell—had 
always been a part of Allegra’s plan, 
and she did not depart from it, even 
after her wiles had encompassed As- 
sarian’s unveiling. Curiosity was, per- 
haps, her chief motive. She wanted to 
see how Assarian would take it—im- 
personally, of course, for she doubted 
if Assarian suspected her part in it. 
From which fact arose the second reason 
for her going to Assarian that night. 
She did not underestimate the gravity 
of Bellamy’s warning that Assarian 
would avenge himself, according to his 
creed, on whomever he blamed for his 
undoing. Allegra felt that keeping the 
appointment, quite as if she were un- 
aware that anything had occurred, was 
the best means of putting an end to 
Assarian’s suspicion against herself. 
She thought that he would abide in the 
belief, especially since Bellamy was, 
even now, out at the inn in Pontoise, 
that he had sufficiently confused them, 
and could therefore exculpate them 
from any part in his betrayal. Bellamy 
watching in Pontoise, herself artlessly 


keeping the engagement to see the rugs: 
5 { 


could anything be more indicative of 
her innocence? 

And yet she had an instinct of some- 
thing sinister when the huge, uniformed 
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door man let her into Assarian’s shop 
that night at a little before nine. It was 
nothing explicit, nothing definite, yet in- 
creasingly marked, as, in the wake of 
the commissionaire’s broad, towering 
figure, she threaded through the half- 
darkened, sepulchral spaces of the show 
rooms to Assarian’s private office in the 
rear. 

“Monsieur begged the indulgence of 
a few minutes’ delay,” the servant said 
as he left her there. “He will be here 
very soon.” 

The interval spent alone gave Allegra 
a brief opportunity to take stock of the 
physical situation. It was the typical 
Parisian office, converted living room 
with heavily upholstered couch, fireplace 
above which, on a marble mantel, an or- 
nate, ormolu clock ticked with a queer 
echo from the emptiness of the room. 
In addition to these signs of comfort, 
to which easy-chairs gave a definite tone, 
there were many of the appurtenances 
of a modern, up-to-date business office. 


Allegra, after thus completing, out of 
curiosity, this mental inventory, pres- 
ently seated herself in one of the easy- 


chairs and waited. And, as she waited, 
she found her ears unconsciously, but 
keenly, attuned to that extraordinary 
echo effect of the ticking of the clock. 
It was a phenomenon quite new in her 
experience. 

While she was engaged in this tense 
listening, not specifically changing her 
attitude, but none the less obviously 
tense in her attention to the unknown, 
Assarian glided noiselessly into the 
room, and surprised her. 

“Something disturbs you,” he an- 
nounced himself ever so gently. “My 
being late, perhaps? Oh, you heard me 
coming, and were listening. Is that not 
it? It was good of you to come at all. 
And on this of all nights. You were 
listening for me, I am sure.” How- 
ever gently he spoke, his words rushed 
from him in an unchecked flow, so that 
even Allegra was somewhat confused. 


“Did you not expect me?” she asked. 
“And why do you say ‘this night of 
all nights’ ?” 

“Ah, had you not heard? 
you have heard.” 

Never before had Allegra been so 
thoroughly confused by his direct 
scrutiny, by his velvety gentleness. His 
question had a sinister point, which Al- 
legra thought it better not to evade. 

“Yes, I did hear, of course. The 
ambassador told me.” 

“And do you know—can you guess— 
even within a little—what it means to 
me ?” 

“T’m not sure that I can.” 

“Are you interested? Or should I 
say no more about it?’ He lit a cig- 
arette, but she was conscious of his keen 
watching through the smoke. 

“The ambassador tells me that it was 
rather a shock to discover that your 
country x“ 

“Pardon, mademoiselle. With few 
women would I be so earnest. You 
know the tradition of my race and my 
religion toward its women.” 

“Why, then, set me apart?” 

“In my esteem you have set yourself 
apart. It hasn’t—please believe me, for 
this is a gravid moment—it hasn’t been 
all idle pleasure, however much pleasure 
I have gained from being with you; nor 
has it been—eh bien, let us at this mo- 
ment speak plainly—nor has it been all 
business, the desire to learn how much 
you knew about me, and my business, 
that has led me to seek your companion- 
ship.” 

Allegra felt her pulses suddenly throb- 
bing high. This, if ever there had been 
one, was a declaration of love for her; 
not the words in themselves, not the 
attitude; not the intonation, but some- 
thing bigger, something finer, that made 
a direct appeal to her heart. 

“It can, of course, mean nothing to 
you, and I do not intend to force my- 
self upon you. I merely want you to 
understand Ah, but you do, I per- 


But surely 
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ceive,” Assarian explained with more 
than ever of gentleness. 

Allegra was flustered. 

“IT do—at least——” 

“Let us say no more about it. It is 
far bigger than you think. It leads me 
into the temptation of turning proselyte 
against my country, and my traditions. 
Am I to go home without you, and face 
the firing squad that awaits me there? 
Or am I to stay with you, see life 
through together with you, apart from 
the world we know?” 

“The firing squad ?” gasped Allegra. 
For the fact, though she perfectly well 
knew it an hour before, had taken on 
vast, added meaning in these last few 
minutes. 

“You very well know that, yet you 
betrayed me.” In Assarian’s speech 
there was no criticism, no rancor; it 
represented the complaint, momentarily 
escaping repression, of a strong man 
hurt. 

Allegra never had been in a situation 
so difficult, so perplexing. 

“Authority? On what authority— 
why, rather, do you make that state- 
ment?” 

“Authority?” he smiled. “The au- 
thority of universal truth, I think. 
What is instinct but the sum total of all 
human knowledge? There is no one 
of my acquaintances who has the wit, 
or the instinct, to have done it. What 
a pair we would make, you and I, 
if——” 

“Please don’t.” 

“T shan’t. However”’—here his voice 
to the directness of a man 
whose will has finally forced him to an 
unwelcome topic—‘“how did you know 
of the hotel in the Rue Pillot?” 

“If you are sure I betrayed you, why 
is it necessary to ask that?” 

“These slighter facts—but it is im- 
portant for me to know.” 


changed 


“Of what importance, since you say 
that——” 
“Vastly 


important,” he interrupted 
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with a trace of impatience. “You had 
help, of course, though it was your mind 
that directed it. Who? Who was it? 
Romorsky ?” 

“No.” 

“His—lady friend?” 

“No.” 

He watched her most carefully. 

“You refuse to tell?” 

“Why do you insist upon knowing? 
‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth?’ ” 

“Yes,” he adntitted. “If I go back to 
my government in any peace of soul, 
I must know that.” 

“And what do you plan for me, if 
you return to your government ?” 

“Ah! Can you conceive my position 
in totality? I am not yet sure. If the 
rest of my life might be with you, there 
would be no return to my government, 
no firing squad.” He drew out his 
watch, and unmistakably was surprised 
at the passage of time. “But first,” said 
he, “this simpler matter of your assist- 
ant must be settled.” 

He waited a second. The telephone 
rang suddenly, though the message in- 
dicated a preconcerted appointment for 
the call. 

“Eh bien,” said he, “here, now, is the 
hotel at Pontoise. Mr. Bellamy is out 
there, you may remember.” 

He took off the receiver and begged 
an instant’s grace from whoever was 
speaking at the other end of the line. 
Then he clapped his hand over the re- 
ceiver, and spoke to Allegra: 

“T regret to put it so baldly, but the 
facts are these: Bellamy—you need no 
introduction to him—is at this moment 
waiting for me in a room in that hotel 
in Pontoise. It is now, let me see’— 
again he regarded his watch—“precisely 
five minutes past nine. In 
beneath Bellamy is a bomb 
go off at x 

Allegra’s mind gripped the situation, 
as if a bolt of lightning had flashed its 
meaning, A bomb, timed, under Bel- 


the room 
timed to 
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lamy ; a bomb, timed, here in the room 
where she sat. That was the secret of 
that echolike effect of the ticking of 
the clock; another, softer tick from a 
hidden spot in the room! Instantly her 
senses traced its origin, now, to the desk 
upon which Assarian sat serenely. 

“A bomb, timed!” she gasped. 

Assarian nodded. 

“A bomb, timed to go off in exactly 
nine minutes and forty seconds from 
this moment,” he explained, not so much 
blandly as with a sober sort of gentle- 
ness. “But there is still time to save 
him. He will be warned away, if you 
will tell me the name of the person who 
assisted you to find us in the Rue Pillot.” 

“I tell—betray Allegra was 
settled back in her easy-chair, physically 
incapable of moving, barely able to 
articulate, bareiy able to comprehend 
what Assarian said. 

“Yes. It is of so much importance 
to me—one or the other of your assist- 
ants—unless you decide to go on 


through life with me.” 
5 ” 
“You have nearly nine minutes to 


decide. I shall hold this wire, so that 
word will go immediately to remove the 
bomb at Pontoise. Please don’t hurry 
in your decision. I would prefer that 
you consider it well.” 

“I—go with you? 
other person?” 

“Yes. The temptation for me is too 
great. Go on through the world with 
me, and these others go free.” 

“Go on with you—marry you?” 

“In a way, yes. Youand I. Whata 
glorious pair to roam this world, and 
the next!” 

“The next world.” 

“The time is going fast, after all.” 

“And the clock bomb in your desk 
there—at what moment is that due to go 
off ?” 

“Ah, you’d guessed.” 

“Too late to be of any good. At 
what time——” 


Or him? Or this 


“Identically with the one in Pontoise. 
At the exact moment. You and I may 
have the rest of our life together, and 
Bellamy can be saved. It is one, or the 
other, of the three. My religion, the 
peace of my soul demands it. The rest 
of our life together, you and me, or 
else i“ 

ws | give it to you. 
ended pleadingly. 

“Marvelous woman! Then there are, 
in flesh and blood, women like you, and 
not alone in my visions.” 

“Warn him; warn him!” she begged 
hysterically. 

Assarian did, in quick, staccato com- 
mands, the words of which, though in 
French, Allegra scarcely comprehended. 
Then Assarian hung up the telephone, 
and turned to her. 

“The name, now,” said he, “of the 
one who helped you.” 

“T stay here with you. 
me no more.” 

“If you give me that name, I will 
destroy that thing ticking away in my 
desk here. Then, having that name, I 
shall want to save myself, for a time, 
at least, to exact the penalty.” 

“IT stay with you. I give you no 
names.” 

Assarian returned his watch to his 
pocket. “I admit,” said he, “that the 
watch makes me nervous.” He mused 
a moment. “They say,” said he, “that 
you are of some superworld. Now I 
can believe it. You are more than 
woman, as I am more than man. That 
constant ticking in there—does it dis- 
turb you?” 

“No more than it does you.” 

Assarian got off his desk, and slowly 
paced the floor. 

“More and more am I tempted,” he 
murmured to himself. “I have had a 
glimpse to-night of what woman might 
be. Glorious, self-effacing in the midst 
of danger!” Now and then, as he 
walked the floor, he took a quick glance 
at her. He stopped then, his hand 


Warn him!’ she 


You can ask 
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touching the desk in which the seconds 
of life were being audibly ticked away. 
“More and more am I tempted,” he 
repeated mystically. “We have, we 
mortals, after all, a duty to the world 
that has seen us through this stage of 
our existence. My duty—my duty— 
or is it my temptation? Deflower the 
world which we know? Or live in re- 
grets in the next world? No, it is a 
duty to leave to the world what little 
of the greater splendor it has. No, you 
may Odd, isn’t it, how quickly, 
with what certainty, and what acuity, 
one sees things in the last moments.” 
Searcely any of all this monologue 
did Allegra comprehend, until she saw 
him stride to the door, unlock it. 
“There are some seconds left,” said 
he. “How many I do not know, nor do 
I care to look. May I—once—kiss your 
hand ?” ; 


20. 


“Go? Iam to go?” 
“You must hurry. 
just escaping, 


mine. 


The door man is 
on previots orders of 


Your hand—once.” 


He caught it, pressed it to his lips 
passionately, and flung her out of the 
door, which he quickly shut after her. 

Allegra, still in a dream, ran through 
the cavernous spaces of the show room, 
reached the door just as the commission- 
aire, who had admitted her, was locking 


the street door from the outside. Then 
the universe reeled about her with the 
muffled thunder of the explosion in the 
building. 

Bellamy, coming in from Pontoise 
that night, stopped at about ten o’clock 
at Allegra’s apartment, on the chance 
that she might have news for him. 

“They didn’t 
all,” he said 


show up there, after 
after cursory greetings 
\t that moment Bellamy was too self- 
centered to look with perspicuity at 
Allegra. “I waited till nearly half past 
nine in the room next to-——” 

Allegra couldn’t stand all that now. 

“I am really rather tired, dear,” she 
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excused herself. “Come to me to-mor- 
row for lunch.” 
“Right. Sorry. 
of all in. 
about 


You do look a bit 
You were right, of course, 
Pontoise. It was a blind.” 

“In order that you may sleep well, I 
may tell you that the ambassador has 
all the proof necessary, save what the 
morning’s paper may tell,”’ she said. 

“Proof, you say?” 

“Yes.” Allegra was weary. 
he not understand? Would he never 
go, and her for the moment? 
“Yes,” she repeated with infinite pa- 
tience. ‘Secret service men discovered 
the three of them in a room in the Rue 
Pillot, at the conclusion of their con- 
ference. The ambassador has all the 
evidence necessary.” 

“Secret 
you.” 

“T had very little to do with it. 
you must know 


Could 


leave 


service men? You mean— 
If 
-’ Would he never 
go? However much she loved Bellamy 
—would he never go? 

“Can’t you tell me, dear?” he begged. 

“Between Romorsky and _ his little 
companion last night, when they re- 
turned to her apartment, there was a 
severe quarrel. I thought there might 
be. She made him tell her in detail 
what he was to do to-day, and where he 
was to be. I had bribed her maid to 
listen, and tell me. So I found out 
about the Rue Pillot. Ward, dear, please 
go now. 


[ am weary.” 

Bellamy’s reply was a rapturous em- 
brace, to which Allegra could not re- 
spond, 

“You are.tired,” he said. “I am off. 
We shall discuss it at lunch to-morrow. 
And, meantime, you 
of Assarian, the brute. 
these Turks.” 

“Don’t 1? 
me. 


must be careful 
You don’t know 


Please don’t worry about 
Good night.” 

Allegra sat thinking for a long time 
after Bellamy left her. What, after all, 
might not life have been with such a 
man as Assarian? 























ROM the balcony of her room in 
Shepheard’s Hotel, Bettina 


Deemsworth watched the infin- 
itely old, infinitely various and novel 
procession below. She had watched it 
numberless times before. So old; al- 
jays new. At this distance _ it 
was little more than a progress of 
color. The huge terrace and its banks 
of date palms intervened. That slow 
current of tone on the 
palette, too much color to clash, fused 
into harmony by the Egyptian 
sorted itself into unheard-of combina- 
tions, friendly altercations. Sometimes 
a solid chunk of red would dominate, as 
a company of English soldiers went by. 
Sometimes the massed white of a na- 
tive funeral would enter, almost like a 
shock. White, after all, was the most 
coquettish of colors: pretending an un- 
assuming modesty, but blazing on the 
attention at once; the negation of tint, 
the emptiness—well, what was more ar- 
resting than emptiness? 
noticed the white Arab 
flowers, sand. 


color, every 


sun, 


One always 
horses, white 


And emptiness in one’s heart. 

The famous Cairene street was like a 
swarming of insects, a pullulating move- 
ment, never still. No, it was even more 
like a pile of beads, spilled in a moving 
surface, continually rolling about, and 
reasserting their values. One associated 
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You saw them 
Even on the terrace you 
importuned by dark-skinned 
sellers, holding out armfuls of twinkling 
chains. <A trace of amusement changed 
the thin line of Lady Deemsworth’s 
mouth. What would her new acquaint- 
ance, Mrs. Callaway, feel, if she heard 
herself compared to an insect or a bead? 
Lady Deemsworth did not wear the silly 
things. She had 
full complement of jewels. 


beads. 


the Englishwoman’s 
But Mrs. 
Callaway’s precious ornaments matched 
her costumes. Moreover, she managed 
to let you find out, very accidentally, 
that they had come from Cartier’s Paris 
place. But most of the girls who per- 
vaded the hotels strung themselves with 
beads, especially with the blue kind, 
which the bazaar men swore had come 
straight out of some royal tomb. 
the donkeys 


Even 
festoons of blue 
beads, as charms to keep off the evil 
eye. 

She wished that she had this childlike 
faith in the efficacy of charms. She 
would have been tempted to go loaded 
with them. 

\ soft-footed sound made her turn 
her head. Behind her stood a yellow- 
burnoosed Arab. She had not heard his 
knock, but, of course, he must have 
made it, following it immediately, after 
the custom of his kind. 


wore 





A Marriage 


“Somebody downstairs,’ he an- 
nounced. Although this was the invari- 
able way of announcing callers, it fell 
on her abstracted mood irritatingly. 
The only caller she cared to see would 
have sent up his name. 

“No doubt,’ she answered 
“Several people, possibly.” 

The man, smiling imperturbably, took 
his hand from behind his back, and 
poked at her a small, metal salver, on 
which lay a card. As she read it, a 
change went over her that caused his 
smile to broaden, scenting baksheesh. 
As the Oriental proverb says: “The 
coming of the lover is the joy of the 
messenger.” 


tartly. 


At least it has every rea- 
son for saying so. He knew Lady 
Deemsworth better than to hazard one 
of the sympathetic intimacies, which 
your household Arab ventures when- 
ever he dares. He merely allowed a 
hint of deferential admiration to glim- 
mer in his long eyes. Lady Deems- 
worth felt in her hand bag. 

“| haven't given you anything 
some time, Achmet.” 

“No, m’ladee.” 

“Take this. 
at once.” 


tor 


Say I shall be downstairs 


Lady Deemsworth stood away from 
the mirror, giving herself one all-over, 
bird's-eye view. Her dress was per- 
fect, according to the English standard 
of dressing for Egypt, which is to wear 
summer things, no matter what the 
opinion of the thermometer may be. 
The American may clothe herself as 
though for Fifth Avenue in the fall, 
but the Englishwoman sticks to 
light-colored silks and _ crapes, 
though her nose may turn red. She 
dresses for climate, not for weather. 
Now, however, Bettina caught up a lacy, 
but fur-collared, wrap. The terrace did 
turn unreasonably cool as the afternoon 
waned. With her nose all but against 
the mirror, she studied the chiaroscuro 
of her delicately featured, scarcely lined 
face. No, she did not need a veil yet. 


her 
even 
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The brim of her large hat sent a warmly 
rosy shadow over her thirty-three years, 
submerging about seven of them, 

She had heard Ivor say once, in rela- 
tion to a pathetically damaged musical 
comedy favorite, who still clung on: 

“You English are dogged in your 
tastes. With you, once a beauty, always 
a beauty.” 

Well, she did not have to take sanc- 
tuary under that racial loyalty yet. The 
journals would speak of her as the 
beautiful Lady Deemsworth for a long 
time to come. 

“This is a delightful surprise, Ivor,” 
she greeted the young man, who rose 
from a small table placed not too close 
to the center of the terrace. “I had no 
idea that you were here.” 

The excessively civilized product, who 
arranged their chairs so that she could 
look at him, and he could look at the 
street, was, on a second glance, not so 
young after all. He was about Bet- 
tina’s own age, and had, apparently, 
lived every day of it. There was about 
his flat-lined cheeks and well-cut fea- 
tures a faintly desiccated look. His 
eyelids were tired, but when the dark 
irises under them became interested one 
saw that life, instead of draining, had 
hardened and concentrated his energy. 
There was plenty of driving force left. 
One gathered that he would not accept 
traditional values, but would fix them 
for himself. It was this self-sufficiency 
that Bettina admired most about him. 
It appealed to a certain quality in her- 
self. They were both people of force 
and courage, afraid of nothing, not even 
of their own consciences. 

“You know the saying : 
you'll see everybody——” 


if you sit here 


She stopped him with a pretty jerk of 
the chin. 

“T did think that you would spare me 
that.” 

He leaned across the 
guarded intimacy 
breath. 


table with a 
that quickened her 
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“To be quite honest, I said it first 
to keep you from saying it.” 

The cool, teasing tone made her look 
at him sharply. Until now, she had 
been conscious only of a feeling of hap- 
piness, of basking in the astounding 
satisfaction that his mere presence 
brought. His face had been little more 
than a blessed blur. She: drew the fur 
around her throat. She felt cold all 
through. Was he trying to quarrel with 
her? Their last meeting, loverlike on 
the surface, had left her with that same 
uneasy premonition, that he had been 
looking about for a possible escape. No, 
not looking, but foreseeing that he 
might need one some day. 

His letters had reassured her. They 
had been frequent, and full of that half- 
ironical affection, that adroit way of 
implying that she meant more to him 
than any one else, that he could con- 
vey so superlatively well. He was not 
the type to plunge into a morass of 
sentimentality. At the usual, overflow- 


ing love letter, he would have expected 
her to smile, and he would have been 


entirely right. She had thought, until 
now, that she had been satisfied, con- 
tent not to hurry his—capture. 

“Tea, or a peg?” she asked. 

“Not tea. Don't care for the Per- 
sian stuff here.” 

Capture. That was what it amounted 
to. She faced the fact that what she 
wanted was to marry him. They had 
seemed to be progressing, in an orderly 
and recognized manner, to that goal. 
Now she was not so sure. 

“How long have you been here?” she 
went on. 

“Two days. Landed a month ago, 
and went straight to Luxor. Been 
there ever since. No use to go to the 
Valley of the Kings. Tomb shut up 
and strictly no admittance for tourists.” 

She found herself unable to think of 
anything but that bleak, harrying doubt, 
that wish, as crudely present to her as 
though she had been one of those bread- 


and-butter girls whose naiveté she de- 
spised, that he would speak out. Sub- 
tlety? Subtlety has no place in love. 
When it remains subtle it is more than 
probably considering two paths, savor- 
ing the possibilities of each, keeping the 
choice as the most delicate of enjoy- 
ments. 

“But why Luxor?” she inquired with 
just enough surprise. 

There was a trace of evasion in his 
answer. 

“After all, Karnak is as wonderful 
as anything in this country. I wanted 
to get some sketches.” He was one of 
those amateurs whose water-color land- 
scapes appear in exhibitions, and are 
sometimes even sold. He glanced about 
critically. “I miss the flowers here. 
The hotel at Luxor is all over one riot 
of purple bougainvillea. I tell you, it 
gives you an all-overish feeling to look 
at it. I don’t know when I’ve been so 
approachable to—to the impact of pure 
beauty. It was like’”—a thread of sur- 
prise, which was new to her, came into 
his voice—“it was like being very young 
and fresh again, of being capable of 
reflecting the excellence of life. Queer, 
wasn’t it—in this old Egypt land?” 

“You haven’t seen the little garden 
here, behind the Moorish tea room,” she 
interrupted. “The date palms are in 
bloom, and full of wild doves. And 
there are plenty of pansies and little 
garden flowers. The old Copt gar- 
dener will pick you a nice, stiff little 
bouquet.” 

His eyes were not looking at her, but 
back into his memories. 

“It’s the light, perhaps. Over the 
desert it looks like the emanation of all 
the life that’s been lived in this age- 
long land,” he said absently. Then he 
smiled kindly, like a returned traveler, 
at her. “Also, the Cairo sunsets are 
justly celebrated. Yesterday I wanted 
to walk right into the blood-red Nile 
from the edge of the Semiramis Hotel, 
like Pharoah and his chariots.” 
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“So you're staying at the Semiramis ?” 
And he had been there for two days, 
after lingering at Luxor, and had not 
come to see her. 

“And you are still faithful to Shep- 
heard’s?” 

“I shouldn't feel at home anywhere 
else. I came every winter with Deems- 
worth, you know, year after year.” 

He nodded. They tacitly avoided the 
mention of her husband, as a general 
thing. He had been much her elder, 
and rather a trying invalid, though he 
had earned her gratitude by dying be- 
fore she was any older, and by leaving 
her very well off. She was out of her 
second mourning—people were so sensi- 
ble about cutting weeds short, nowa- 
days. She had every right to think of 
consolation. 

He made a cheerful detour. 

“Why don*t you try the Semiramis? 
Shepheard’s is fairly clean, but you 
can't imagine—— 

“Nobody but rich Americans can af- 
ford to stop there,” Bettina interrupted 
coldly. It was still rather good form to 
pretend that one was being ruined by 
the income tax. “That’s the trouble. 
It’s full of them.” Her air of disfavor 
was almost prim. 

Ivor Grantley laughed his noiseless 
laugh. 

“You seem to forget that I’m one of 
the poor wretches myself.” 

“Oh, you.” Her tone set him quite 
apart in the universe. “You’ve lived so 
long among us, that I forget what you 
are.” 

“T did go to school in England. That 
makes all the difference.” Ivor spoke 
with a twinkle. “Your Briton is made, 
once for all, on the playing fields of 
Eton. As I was intended for the diplo- 
matic service, I suppose my mother sent 
me over to learn the language.” 


“Don’t be absurd,” said Bettina. 


“Finish your peg, and let’s go watch the 


girls lounge in the tea room. It’s like 
a flock of odalisques out of Byron. Six- 
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foot divans. Nice girls, too—all over 
them.” 

He was not listening to her. Over 
his glass his head was stretched for- 
ward. The curious, concentrated 
brightness of his awakened glance was 
focused on a little scene that had de- 
tached itself from the numberless scenes 
of the street. Her gaze followed his. 

In front of the entrance a sight- 
seeing victoria was standing. A young 
girl had just seated herself in it. She 
was dressed in some shimmering, sand- 
colored material, and a cloak banded 
with fur was loosely drawn around her 
shoulders. Her dragoman, a tall, light- 
colored Arab, clad, not in a burnous, but 
in European costume and fez, handed 
her a parasol, a hand bag, a fly brush, 
and then made as though to step in 
the carriage and seat himself beside 
her. The girl hardly drew herself up. 
She uttered only a few words with per- 
fect self-possession. but the man in- 
stantly drew back. They saw his shoul- 
ders stoop, his hands go out in the 
deprecatory gesture of apology. He 
climbed to the box beside the driver, 
and the victoria drove away. 

“That was neat,” 
under his breath. He added, “The im- 
pudent scoundrel. He knows perfectly 
well that he has no right to do that.” 

“They need to be put in their places.” 
Lady Deemsworth was watching him 
again. “Any number of tourists allow 


Ivor commented 


“T know it, but it isn’t done. 
you see him crouch? 
dodging a blow.” 

Knowing the man, Bettina had seen 
more. She knew that he had been bit- 
terly offended. Resentment had spoken 
from every curve of his back. 

“You'd better tell her to change her 
dragoman,” said Ivor. ‘“He’s the -same 
one you had last year, isn’t he? You 
must have spoiled him. They presume 
on the least chance.” 

She looked at him sharply. 


Did 
Just like a cobra 


So he 
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knew that she was chaperoning the girl. 
She was beginning to piece things to- 
gether. 

“Of course,” she remembered. 
met her at Luxor.” 

“Hasn’t she mentioned me?” 

“She hasn’t had time to mention any- 
body. She only got here last night, and 
has been rushing about all day. I think 
she did speak of one young man who 
was to present himself, an American, 
too. Darrett, his name is. Who is he?” 

“There was a whole group of us at 
Luxor, from the Homeric. They used 
to call us the ‘Homericans.’” Ivor 
lighted a cigarette and regarded the tip 
critically. “Darrett is the man into 
whose arms—perfectly willing arms, I 
must say—her father has been trying 
to shove her for some time. It’s a queer 
situation, rather pathetic. Old Rich- 
mond has gone there, practically, to die 
where it’s warm and comfortable. Of 
course, his daughter doesn’t know that. 
I believe that he sent her here, because 
he found the strain of keeping up ap- 
pearances before her was becoming im- 
possible. It’s an awful thing to pretend, 
in the face of doom, that you’re getting 
well. Of course, his excuse was that 
she would have a gayer time here, with 
you. You're quite the ideal person to 
show her about.” 

“She’s a delightful girl; no trouble at 
all.” Between the stiff lips the voice 
was as natural as ever. “You know, 
Deemsworth and Mr. Richmond were 
friends. They used to sit in the sun 
together, and compare symptoms.” Her 
gently regretful manner was perfect. 
“But about Darrett? I gather that he’s 
eligible.” 

He smiled. 

“T wish they could hear that in Wall 
Street. Or in the very nicest drawing- 
rooms over there. Yes, at the most con- 
servative estimate, eligible. He’s the 
characteristic young American with 
ideas about economics, and labor, and 
that sort of thing. Really feels re- 
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sponsible about his money—as though 
he could do anything. Nobody can do 
anything. We've just got to let the 
ferment work, until something precipi- 
tates. That’s the way the world al- 
ways has got along, and always will. 
However, I should call Darrett a one- 
idead person just at present.” 

“And the idea is——” 

“Lucilla.” 

His use of the name went through 
her like a chill. He had been in Cairo 
for two days, and had come here only 
after the girl’s arrival. And something 
had given him a new lease of youth. 
Only youth, calling to what youth is 
left in a man, can do that. 

“You can’t be too careful about al- 
lowing detrimentals to hang around a 
girl, in these foreign places,” she ob- 
served calmly. “Once she gets talked 
about——” She leaned forward. 


“TIsn’t that Lucilla coming back?” 
The victoria had again drawn up be- 


fore the hotel. The girl came hurrying 
through the swarms of tables with a 
prettily rhythmic movement. People 
turned to look at her, but she seemed 
unaware of the fact. With the direct- 
ness of a child she passed on, and the 
gazers smiled, not with the ironical 
amusement that recognizes a gaucherie, 
but with the candid appreciation of a 
sort of perfume of youth and enthusi- 
asm that swept after her. 

She grgeted Ivor with joyousness and 
freedom from self-consciousness, until 
he took her hand and looked straight 
into her eyes. Her lids fell. Lady 
Deemsworth, seated, below their level, 
could see the look in them, although 
Ivor could not. They were very dark 
and luminous, darker than the gold- 
shot, brown hair. 

“T came back,” Lucilla explained a 
bit hurriedly, “because I—I didn’t feel 
comfortable all alone. I wondered 
whether you would care to come, too. 
I want to visit that darling perfume 
shop.” 
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“Thank you, I think not.”” Bettina’s 
face, a little drawn, bore out her words. 
“My head aches, rather. It wouldn’t be 
the place I’d choose.” How far had it 
gone, she wondered? How far had it 
gone? 

Ivor picked up his hat. 

“If you'll allow me, I'll go, Miss 
Richmond. I have some young nieces 
who are clamoring for odors of Araby. 
You can help me select what would be 
good for them.” With a word of pleas- 
ant farewell to Lady Deemsworth, he 
followed the girl, without glancing back 
to see how his late companion was tak- 
ing his defection. When women were 
concerned, Ivor had found it a mistake 
to look back. 

When he was seated beside Lucilla in 
the carriage his manner retained its de- 
tached awareness of the crowd among 
which the two black horses were nosing 
their slow way, but his lowered voice 
was like the taking off of a mask. 

“What a divine thing to do——” 

The girl’s cheek, turned to a warmer 
color, averted itself. She willfully pre- 
tended not to hear him. 

“Look at those prayer rugs,” 
suddenly. 


she said 
‘Wouldn’t your nieces like 
some of them, or are they too good 
Christians to use them?” 

“My nieces? Oh, they don’t pray,” 
said Ivor cheerfully. Then he went on 
without a break: “To come back for 
me. You are the most divine thing in 
the world.” His voice went down into 
passionate pleading, like a musical 
phrase. “Don’t persuade yourself that 
our being together is a small, or a trivi- 
al, thing. Don’t! You know that it’s 
the most significant thing that ever hap- 
pened to either of us, the only time that 
we've been truly alive. Why, kings 
have lived and died without knowing a 
moment like this! You've had a jewel 
thrown in your lap, that queens would 
have squandered Egypt for. What do 
we live for, anyway, except the hope of 
such high moments, the hope of realiz- 
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ing, if only for a little while, the utmost 
possibility of sensation that we are 
capable of—sensation, not only of the 
nerves, but of the soul? Look at me, 
Lucie!” 

The girl made a last, desperate effort 
after the safety of frivolity. 

“I'd rather look at those dear little, 
fuzzy, baby camels,” she said, on a high, 
artificial note. 

“And the darling little donkeys, and 
the snake charmers and their little dar- 
lings, and the sands of the desert! No 
doubt. You, with the jewel that genera- 
tions of women have died without pos- 
sessing, there in your lap, to be chucked 
away, if you choose! I’m not appealing, 
for myself, Lucie—not altogether. I’m 
appealing to you for yourself, my dear- 
est. A great love is as rare as genius. 
I don’t remember who said that, but 
it’s true. And you could have a great 
love. You could feel it, but only 
through me. There’s no other man in 
the world who can be to you what I 
can, and understand you, complement 
you, as I can. There’s nothing in my 
life of which I’ve been so proud, as I 
am of that. I’m offering you the crown 
of existence, the very flower of your 
own nature! You're a fool if you throw 
it away!” 

Lucilla gasped. 

“T—I wonder,” she said shakily, “if 
any girl was ever made love to in such 
a—such an extraordinary way before.” 

“I’m not making love to you as 
though you were a girl. I’m treating 
you as though you were a seasoned 
woman. You don’t dare to say that it 
leaves you unmoved.” 

She faced him at last, with a splendid 
courage. 

‘“Unmoved? No. It doesn’t. But— 
but being moved doesn’t mean being in 
love—not the supreme sort of love 
you've been talking about.” 

She stopped sharply. The carriage 
had come to a halt. Across Ivor’s face 
a covert smile passed. Even a love that 
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is not supreme, even a little love, is good 
enough to begin with. 

The perfume shop is one of the sights 
of Cairo. As Lucilla observed, the 
street butted into it, and then turned a 
corner. It seemed to consist of a door- 
way. Inside this was a space, bounded 
on each side by a squeezy little divan, 
and divided, behind them, by a counter. 
The image of an Arabian Nights’ wiz- 
ard materialized from the dusk, and 
ceremoniously presented a tray on which 
were two small cups. 

“The famous Egyptian coffee,” Ivor 
commented. “Take it, even if you don’t 
want it. Half sugar and half grounds. 
Now he’ll open some vases and let the 
afreets out.” 

Lucilla opened her mouth, and then 
expelled the air in delicate little out- 
ward gulps. 

“Oh,” she sighed, “the whole place is 
like the mouth of a whale that has fed 
on honey dew, and drunk the milk of 
paradise! Isn’t that the way it goes? 
What is this? Amber? Only—it’s a 
little overpowering. I feel as though 


my blood was receiving a transfusion of 


perfume. I'll smell of it all my life.” 
She backed out of the doorway, but 
reluctantly, still keeping her head in- 
side the shop. “I must have some of 
that. Oh, is he giving me that little, 
tiny bottle as a present? How sweet 
of him. Oh, thank you.” 

“Baksheesh bottle,” said the wizard 
smiling, as he assembled Ivor’s hand- 
‘ some order. 

“And now I want 
What do they call it 
Oh! How awful! 
Ooh!” 

The last was a shriek. Something 
hairy, and warm, and champing was 
protruding itself over Lucilla’s shoul- 
der. Around the sudden angle of the 
street an imperturbable camel had been 
advancing, until this young woman had 
blocked its path. Lucilla gave it the 
right of way with alacrity. The camel 


some jasmine. 
yasmeen? Oh! 
Take it away— 


paused to make a supercilious apprecia- 
tion of the shop. 

“Odors of Araby, indeed,” suggested 
Ivor. “Hello. The next time, Darrett, 
would you mind honking?” 

The young man, who sat on the ani- 
mal’s back, removed his hat and ex- 
posed a broad, flushed forehead, and a 
mass of disordered, ruddy hair. 

“Awfully sorry,’ he muttered. He 
slid ungracefully to the ground, and 
resigned his mount to the Arab, in a 
purple burnous, who walked behind, 
evidently asleep on his legs. “Wanted 
to know what the beast felt like. A 
little goes a good way.” 

“Didn’t you try them at Luxor?” 

“Yes, but you see,” Darrett explained 
painstakingly, “this isn’t the same breed 
of camel. There’s a different strain.” 

Ivor leaned against the heaven-breath- 
ing doorway, and laughed. 

“Tf that isn’t you all over. Thor- 
ough, or nothing. When you start a 
thing it’s booked for the bitter end.” 

Darrett’s flush deepened. He felt at 
a disadvantage with this older chap; 
older, and so infinitely more experi- 
enced. Even Ivor Grantley’s medium- 
tall, athletic shape, his keen, finished 
features, his economy of gesture, made 
him feel clumsy. He was glad when 
Ivor went into the shop again to pay 
for the purchases, and gave him the 
chance for a word with Lucilla. 

“T was coming to your hotel,” he be- 
gan. “No, without the camel. Its 
name, by the way, is Gulbadan, which 
means, I believe, Rosebody. Would you 
care to join a party that’s going out to 
have tea at the Mena House to-morrow 
afternoon? You know some of them. 
Mrs. Callaway is going along. We'll 
come home by moonlight.” 

“Where’s the Mena House?” 

He smiled, a good-humored smile that 
meant that he found her ignorance the 
most charming thing in the world. 

“You might as well ask where the 
Great Pyramid is. They’re near each 
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other. It’s the prettiest little hotel I 
know, with the prettiest little garden. 
Corking altogether.” 

“I'll have to ask Lady Deemsworth, 
but I’m sure she won't mind my going.” 
Then in a tone of incredulous accusa- 
tion, “Roy, you're not asking me to 
go to see pyramids by trolley, are you? 
I do think that’s desecration.” 

“No, no.”” He reassured her, with a 
seriousness that was rather touching. 
“We'll go by motor. But there are to 
be mounts there, so that we can ride 
about a bit. I heard you say you 
wanted to ride into the desert by moon- 
light. Just for a bit, I thought we 
might. You'd like x 

“Like it?” Lucilla broke in. “It 
makes me raving with joy to think of 
it.” She glanced into his dog-devoted 
eyes with a wry smile. 
traordinary creature. 
ing : 


“You're an ex- 
Instead of say- 
‘moonlight in the desert,’ you begin 
at the Mena House.’ You 
poetry and you _ talk—food. 
a contradiction.” 


with: ‘tea 
think 
You're 

She was sorry that she had given 
him even that qualified praise when the 
light came into his eyes that always 
frightened her a little. 
mental. 


It was so ele- 
She wondered at the strange- 
ness of her fate, between the affections 
of these two men. She was never afraid 
of His presence filled her with 
an excitement which was half a de- 
fiance of his love, but half a blind reach- 
ing out to him. [very time, she left 
him with the feeling of escape; escape 
from a power which some day would 
master her. She was not ready for that 
yet. 

And, at the same time, there was, at 
the bottom of her heart, a queer trust 
in Roy. She felt in him a depth, a 
quality that unspoiled and de- 
pendable. When she was old she would 
like to think over it and be glad that 
he had loved her. 

But now she was young. Her youth 
was full of vibrations, of the promise 


Ivor. 


was 
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It was working up 
And this climax, when it 
came, would be a wonder of wonders. 
It would be what one lived for. 


of wonders to come. 
to a climax. 


Even the hang-dog mannered and 
overwhelmed delegation, that broke the 
news to Lady Deemsworth, was forced 
to admit that she had taken it with ad- 
mirable restraint. She had been upset, 
but courteous. She had agreed that 
everything that could be done had been 
done. To Mrs. Callaway, who was all 
but hysterically fearful of unnamable 
horrors, and—what was worse—of her 
own social eclipse under Lady Deems- 
worth’s disfavor, she had been consid- 
eration itself. It had not been her fault. 
It had not been anybody’s fault. It was 
most unfortunate, but she had no doubt 
that Miss Richmond was perfectly safe 
in Mr. Darrett’s charge, and that they 
would return within a reasonable time. 

Thereupon Mrs. Callaway, who was 
convinced that the desert was full of 
impressionable bandits, exactly like 
those in the best sellers, and that Lu- 
cilla was, even now, a captive in some 
romantic oasis, dried her eyes, ordered 
a cup of Bovril, and settled herself for 
a sound night’s rest. Lady Deemsworth 
was not going to take it out on her, at 
all events. 

When seen, Lucilla and Dar- 
rett had somewhat to the rear 
of the party, accompanied by a drago- 
man. Probably he had undertaken to 
lead them to some object of interest in 
the neighborhood, and had mistaken the 
way. When the rest had reassembled, 
to return, the three were missing. They 
had vanished into air. Some of the 
girls had become so nervous, that it had 
been thought best for the party to go 
back to Cairo, leaving several of the 
guides to search the vicinity. They 
had notified the people at the Mena 
House. They had reported the case 
to some of the native police, who, on 
their superb, black horses, are always 


last 
been 
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about the pyramids. They had done 
everything—except find the lost. There 
was no doubt in the world that they 
were sorry. Oh, they were sorry down 
to their bones! 

Lady Deemsworth finally dismissed 
them, still explaining. With their de- 
parture quiet settled down; as mv> 
quiet as one ever finds in an Oriental 
hotel, where every shadowy corner or 
garden bush may deliver up a native at 
any moment. Wrapping a dark cloak 
about her, for the treacherous, Egyp- 
tian night can be cold, Bettina took her 
place in the shade of her own balcony. 
The hours passed, but she did not doze. 
She stared with hard, bright eyes into 
the empty garden. The moonlight 
streaked and striped its paths with the 
tattered shadows of palm leaves. Some- 
times she smiled to herself. 

When, later than one cares to say, 
a motor stopped before the hotel, and 
two figures, weighed down with an air 
of humiliation and surreptitiousness, 
alighted, she met them before they had 
crossed the lounge. She said only: 

“Come to my sitting room.” 

At her tone the girl’s shoulders 
sagged forward; her throat moved as 
though she were swallowing. But Dar- 
rett slipped his arm under hers, and 
helped her up the stairs, with a com- 
monplace kindness that stirred her to 
cling to him. Upstairs, the girl sank 
weakly into a chair, but he remained 
standing, head well up, face slightly 
wooden, but not at all ashamed. He 
had pulled himself together. Lady 
Deemsworth’s manner had stung him 
into the determination not to be treated 
like a truant schoolboy. Sensitive as 
she was to human vibrations, Bettina, 
after a quick glance at him, turned her 
attention te the other culprit. 

“TI am sorry, for your father’s sake, 
especially, that this should have hap- 
pened, Lucilla,” she uttered coldly. 

The girl lifted both hands, as though 
warding off a blow. She was too tired, 
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tod confused, to realize the threat latent 
in the words, but she felt it obscurely. 

“It is particularly unfortunate that 
you should have staged this escapade 
at Shepheard’s Hotel. We look seri- 
ously on such matters. We have to 
consider the effect on the native popu- 
lation. White women must be above 
reproach. The English government has 
always insisted very strongly upon this.” 
Lady Deemsworth’s tone was as dry as 
a Blue Book. “Some time ago there 
was a girl—quite decent people—who 
went into the desert with an Arab 
guide. She said that she was writing 
a book, I believe; wanted local color. 
They sent English soldiers to bring her 
back, and she was forced to leave the 
country. The prestige of our women 
must be upheld.” 

The slow anger that was taking pos- 
session of Darrett’s mind broke through 
his instinct to remain silent. 

“England no longer owns Egypt,” he 
jerked out. 

Lady Deemsworth turned on him, in 
a flash. 

“The social aspect of this affair is 
the only one that concerns us, and there 
England still rules Egypt. Unless I 
choose to overlook this—adventure, and 
I hardly see why I should be expected 
to do so, Miss Richmond may find it 
desirable to leave Cairo, without the 
loss 

“You mean——” 
a cry. ° 

“T mean that I can no longer under- 
take the responsibility of acting as your 
chaperon. And I shall make this per- 


Lucilla’s tone was 


fectly clear to-morrow morning.” 
Her steely eyes—Darrett had never 
before seen a human glance so cold— 


defied him to melt her. He saw Lu- 
cilla cut dead, next day, by the woman 
who ought most to protect her. before 
all their little, shifting world. He saw 
her disappear, but the story live on, 
told to newcomers, embroidered, blown 
to the ends of the earth, the companion 
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picture to that other story of the girl 
who had been brought from the desert 
under military escort. 

“Lady Deemsworth!” he said incredu- 
lously. ‘You couldn’t do that.” 

She lifted her beautifully defined eye- 
brows. 

“Pardon me, I could, and would.” 
Then, as though making up her mind, 
she let the asperity in her attitude give 
place to an air of self-defense. “Mr. 
Darrett, you are a sensible man. I am 
going to say to you something which 
ought to convince you ,of my serious- 
ness. I cannot afford to champion such 
unconventionality, such iawlessness.” 

“An accident,” sa:d Darrett indig- 
nantly. “A most innocent 
Our dragoman lost his way. 

Suddenly the girl spoke. 

“I think he did it on purpose.” She 
sat motionless, her hands on her knees, 
like a little, hieratic figure. 

“Such accidents should not happen. 


accident. 


To continue, 1 cannot dare to fly in the 


face of public opinion. You know 
enough of the world to understand what 
I mean. If Il were Duchess of Deems- 
worth, with a pedigree dating from the 
Conquest, I might. I am not. 1 have 
far fewer generations of political and 
military people behind me than you 
have. We are a very new creation. To 
these pushing women, like Mrs. Calla- 
way, I am one of the ‘right people,’ 
whom she forever trying, in her 
rather clever way, to meet. In Lon- 
don, on the other hand, I myself have 
to maneuver to know the right people. 
My position will not stand protecting a 
girl, who will be talked about as Miss 
Richmond will be talked about.” 

She was in earnest. Such an avowal 
meant more than any amount of vitu- 
peration. She was determined. Why? 
Darrett asked himself. There was some 
other motive behind all this, a motive 
that went down to the depths of her 
nature. Before the dark caldron of 


thought, into which this new suspicion 
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was cast, could clear, she turned to him 
again. 

“The situation is in your hands, Mr. 
Darrett.” He took her meaning with a 
shock. “You understand me?” 

He bowed his head. 

“Then I shall leave you together. I 
should advise you not to linger over it. 
It is frightfully late.” 

When the door had closed behind her 
Darrett stood for a moment looking at 
it. Then he sat down on the arm of 
Lucilla’s chair and, taking one of her 
chilly little hands in his own, began rub- 
bing it gently and monotonously. After 
a while she asked dully: 

“What did she mean?” 

“She means that you must marry me, 
dear.” 

She jerked away. 
searched his face. 

“If I thought—if I thought you’d 
arranged all this,’ she said in a husky 
whisper that he did not know, “I’d want 
to kill you!” 

He caught her hands roughly. 

“Stop. Don’t say what we'll both 
ve sorry for later. You know better 
than that.” 

She sighed wearily. 

“You couldn’t have. I beg your 
pardon. Isn't there any way out? I’m 
thinking ot daddy. I’ve been thinking 
of him ever since the first thing she 
said. The doctors say he mustn’t be 
worried. This would about finish him, 
wouldn’t it?” She gave a hard little 
laugh. “And she’s ‘sorry, for his sake, 
especially!’ Devil!” said Lucilla suc- 
cinctly. 

“There’s other 
wouldn’t deceive you 
—not even fs 

“What will she do?” 

“She'll wait until the crowd gathers, 
making their parties for the day, and 
then, in the face of the assembled mul- 
titude, she will cut you dead. And you 
will be dead,” he added relentlessly. 
There was no use in sparing her. 


Her horrified eyes 


no out, 1 


not even 


way 
eas 
a UCliia 
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“If I went away to-night——” 


“That wouldn’t save you.” 

“They'd think I ran away, wouldn’t 
they? I won't run away. Oh, if it 
wasn’t for daddy!” She hid her face 
against his comforting sleeve, and cried 
gaspingly. ‘‘Why does she want to treat 
me like this? What have I done to 
her?” 

His silence answered. 
arm. 

“Tvor!” she said suddenly. She 
worked out her problem aloud. “No, it 
wouldn't be enough for me to go, be- 
cause he’d follow me.” Her curt laugh 
hurt him more than her tears had done. 
“She’s paying you a compliment, Roy. 
She thinks you are the kind of man who 
can keep his wife to himself. I'd be 
caged; my teeth would be drawn.” 
After a pause, she said meditatively, 
“T can't even die, because that would 
kill daddy.” 

He could not speak. 
away from him. He held out his hands 
mutely. Was the unutterably wonder- 
“ful to happen? Was he to have Lu- 
cilla, after all? His? His? 

After all, life was not magic. 
voice came back. 

“Do you love Grantley?” 
sharply. 

Her head lifted. 

“T suppose you have the right to ask,” 
she said resentfully. “If you had asked 
me that yesterday I might have said 
that I did. But things have changed 
since then. It was like those beautiful 
lights they throw on screen pictures. I 
thought I was seeing the world that 
way, because I was in love. But, if it 
had been love, it couldn’t have turned 
ugly so soon, could it? It’s all gone— 
the colors and the beauty. This is real. 
This horror—of being made an out- 
cast, a suspect. Lady Deemsworth is 
as real as that cobra, that made me cold 
all over this morning. That’s the test 
of reality, perhaps: to make you cold 
all over.” 


She shook his 


She had drawn 


His 


he asked 


His heart ached. There was no help- 
ing her. She had to fight it out for 
herself. She went on thinking aloud. 

“T see one thing clearly. I can’t let 
myself be cast out—on daddy’s account. 
If I marry you, you understand that it 
will be because of that. By the way, 
you haven’t asked me, exactly. Per- 
haps you don’t care to fall in with Lady 
Deeinsworth’s plans.” 

“You know that I belong to you. To 
marry you is what I anost want.” He 
did not weaken his appeal by protesta- 
tions. 

“You'd get a very bad bargain,” she 
went on in the same strained, ironical 
voice. ‘“Unhappiness generally makes 
women cross, and hard to get on with. 
No. I’d be decent; I'd play fair—if I 
did.” 

“And you will?” 

Again her hands lifted as though to 
drop into his. Then a shiver went over 
her. She stood up, slim and tall as a 
young Amazon confronting capture. 
“I don’t she said under her 
breath. “If it were only for a time— 
but it’s for our whole lives. Both our 
lives. Suppose it turned out to be a 
tragedy. I’m not a coward, but it would 
be unjust. It’s too much. It’s too 
long.” She repeated, as though a com- 
pulsion had been put upon her, “I don’t 
dare.” 

“Do you remember what I once told 
you?” He walked away, across the 
room, and spoke with his back to her. 
“That I should be willing to die for a 
year of life with you?” 

oe 

“Well, I meant it. It was the literal 
truth. Marry me—and it needn’t be for 
too long.” 

She waited. 


dare,” 


“Tf, at the end of a year, you’re not 
happy with me, I'll set you free.” 
She turned 


away. 

“You know what we feel about 
divorce. I hate it. I should put up 
with anything, rather than that.” 
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“T don’t mean that. I mean that 1 
should set you free—in another way,” 
he said simply. 

The ghost of a grimace, not prompted 
by amusement, twisted her face. 

“I suppose you’d expect me to re- 
mind you, some morning, that the happy 
anniversary had arrived, and it was time 
to make a graceful exit.” 

“You won't have to remind me. In 
one year to the hour, the minute, unless 
you particularly ask me to stay, I shall 
go.” 

The dawn had begun to waver into 
the room. The girl was curiously gray, 
her face peaked and thin. 

“Sounds very romantic. 
you seriously.” 

“T am serious. 


I don’t take 


It’s a promise.” In- 
stinct kept him from drawing her to 
him. Instead he said, with suppressed 
tenderness: “You must go to. bed. 
Servants may be about before long.” 
There was one, mute moment that he 
freighted with a yearning that he. felt 
she must feel. “May I tell Lady 
Deemsworth that she may announce 
our engagement ?” 

She stood in the milky light of the 
first, false dawn. Ghosts were all about 
her, hiding their faces in the white 
mists. So many women in this ancient 
city of Cairo, who had entered into the 
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slavery of love! She gave a hopeless 
little shrug. 

“Oh, I suppose so. 
way.” 

When he reached the terrace the sky 
was turning red. That unmistakable, 
chill perfume of morning ‘filled his nos- 
trils. The date palms, for one hour of 
the day, were moist and fresh, instead 
of dry. His head was swimming. A 
year. That light of which she had 
spoken, the light of dangerous raptures 
—how absolutely he understood it. It 
came flooding up with the sunrise, 
warm, alluring, affectionate color, well- 
ing around the trees, as though it loved 
them. A year. The apex, the quintés- 
sence. God, what luck! And he had 
something to offer her. He knew what 
dregs of love women put up with. He 
knew how they threw away everything, 
even pride, as Lady Deemsworth had 
done, for inferior imitations, for the 
bare chance of a left-over passion. He 
could give Lucilla the best. 

He stood looking at the sky, his fists 
clenched, as some Egyptian youth might 
have stood centuries ago, making his 
prayer to the sun, Ammon-Ra. 

“A year,” he muttered, his mouth 
curving in a half-delirious smile. “And 
I deserve to go, if I can’t make her love 
me in a year!” 


It’s the only 


TO BE CONCLUDED, 


MERICAN heiresses and débutantes who travel abroad have found an object 
of imposing display in Sir Edgar Speyer’s residence, which was recently 


purchased as the home of the American Women’s Club. 


It is one of the most 


impressive clubhouses in London, with frescoes from the doges’ palace in Venice, 
exquisite wood carvings, a famous silver bath originally built for Lady Speyer’s 
use, strange stone carvings, a fine library, card rooms, and perfect accommo- 
dations for servants. Lady Astor, the patron of wealthy Americans abroad, 
opened the club with a fitting address. 


@a. 


THOUGH the custom of wearing mourning seems to be disappearing, the 


emblem of grief still persists, and sometimes takes unusual forms. Thic 
widow of an English nobleman sleeps between black silk sheets, and a young 
society woman of Paris has her tennis rackets dyed black. Whether she plays 
tennis in spite of her grief is not divulged. 
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ONG before she should have been 
at such things, she was planning 
and calculating. Ly the time she 

was done with building houses out of 
the’ few books afforded by the bookcase 
in the sitting room, the names on the 
backs of the volumes spelled to her 
stories of a glamorous world, remote 
from the drab one in which she lived, a 
world she meant to enter and occupy. 
3y the time she finished grade school, 
determination had routed a way for her 
out of the dinginess of Weaverton into 
one of the centers where men and 
women are famous and live the en- 
chanted lives of the famous. At first it 
had been London. The very name of 
London seemed fraught with magic to 
lift her from obscurity into power. But 
she was essentially practical, and, as she 
grew and saw everywhere the operation 
of forces less mystical and more reliable 
than magic upon the works of the world, 
she shifted her Mecca from London to 
New York. 

New York was nearer than London. 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred books 
in the Weaverton library bore 
the names of New York publishers. 
She had never seen an English magazine. 
She knew she had the beauty and clever- 
ness to command the help of American 
men. She knew this because she had 
tested the power of her beauty and clev- 
erness upon the men of Weaverton. 
Englishmen might be different. And 
since time was an element of her 
plans, and since the citadels into which 


town 
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she intended to insinuate herself were 
guarded by men, she would be foolish 
to throw herself onto a stage where she 
had not even rehearsed. Foreseeing ob- 
stacles in the path she had chosen, she 
counted upon men to help her over them. 
She would equip herself to go to New 
York, and associate herself with the 
men she had chosen to help her. She 
might even marry the one who would 
help her most. Being clever, she gave 
no consideration to anything less than 
marriage. She would establish herself 
in New York, and after she was estab- 
lished she would write a book—a dozen 
books. When people gathered in draw- 
ing-rooms, or around dinner tables, they 
would discuss her and her work. When 
she chose she would be present in those 
drawing-rooms or at those dinner tables. 

She liked her name, Margaret Rollys, 
because it would look well on the back 
of a book under the title. 


On a May morning, one year after a 
certain May morning, when she had 
stood at the back door of the house in 
Weaverton and seen the yards of her 
neighbors laid out like a chart of the 
realm: she meant to explore and con- 
quer, Margaret Rollys came into the 
library of Stephen Halet’s house in 
Westchester. Except for the hair, 
which was still drawn like a thick, close 
turban around her small head, there was 
small resemblance to the Margaret 
Rollys of a year before. Her long, dark 
eyes appeared even longer and darker. 
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Her skin wore the exquisite, dull-white 
patina that only perfect care produces. 
The nails of her slender hands shone 
faintly, and the soft, shadowy fabric of 
her dress hung from her slim shoulders 
like a robe, modernized only at the 
throat and wrists with bits of fragile 
lace. All in all, she blended so perfectly 
into the rich, medieval mistiness of the 
room, that she seemed to have been 
created there, and to move through its 
shadows like the essential spirit of the 
place. 

She was later than usual coming 
down to the library, where the mystical 
work of Stephen Halet came, if not 
from his pen, at least from the type- 
writer of his secretary. This was due 
to the fact that she had awakened that 
morning with a sense of imminent 
triumph, that to her eyes, studying her- 
self in her mirror, revealed itself in her 
face. She had had to compose herself, 
to subdue the outward show of victory 


until some actual emblem of that victory 


was in her hands. But it was hard. 
Something in the manner of Stephen 
Halet’s wife, as she sat at the long table 
in the dining room the night before— 
the dining room which had been lifted 
bodily from an ancient monastery in 
Savoy—had informed her that the other 
woman was awake to the raid which was 
being carried on under her roof—awake 
and alarmed. And for Stella Halet to 
show alarm indicated that there was 
something to be alarmed about. So it 
was that Margaret found banners flung 
out in her eyes that morning when she 
looked in her mirror—banners which 
she had to furl. 

Not that she hesitated to enter the 
quiet, deadly conflict, which takes place 
whenever the predatory woman comes 
upon another already in possession of 
that which she covets. Margaret 
wanted what Stephen Halet had to give 
—knowledge, powerful friends, a name 
so well established that his works were 
already translated into eleven tongues— 
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and it would not have accorded with her 
years of self-training if she had 
stopped to consider that another woman 
already held that name. With Stephen 
Halet’s name for her own, Margaret 
might well expect any one of the dozen 
publishers, who strove for manuscripts 
from the master himself, to come clam- 
oring at her door. With the tutelage of 
Stephen Halet always at her disposal, 
she could reach heights of excellence 
sufficient to maintain the prestige his 
name gave her. Under his teaching the 
secretary who had preceded Margaret 
had turned out her first book the year 
before. She had been presented to her 
publisher by Halet. Her contract had 
been arranged by him, her publicity 
planned. With the more than his tute- 
lage, which Halet could be made to give 
to her, Margaret saw no limits to the 
heights she might reach, nor the speed 
with which she might attain them. 

Thinking of his potency and gener- 
osity as a teacher, reverence for Halet 
swept over Margaret, bringing with it a 
desire to be the novice at his feet, the 
student drinking in the words of the 
master, and nothing more. To put the 
dangerous feeling away, she gave her 
thought to Stella Halet. 

For Stella Halet she had nothing but 
scorn. Any woman who entered middle 
years, and, while her ‘husband held to 
his lithe slenderness, allowed herself. to 
put on the solid dignities of a Juno, de- 
served nothing but scorn. 

It was not as though she immersed 
herself in her husband’s work and neg- 
lected her personality, either. Stella 
Halet was never found hovering over 
the writer’s desk, never heard question- 
ing him about his problems. That she 
helped him, made herself indispensable 
to him, was inconceivable. She kept his 
house, and stewarded his funds, and 
smiled benignantly upon the queer birds 
of a feather that sometimes flocked at 
his call. But she did not harmonize her- 
self or her dress with the churchly 
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irchitecture and atmosphere of the 
nouse, nor alter her tranquil matron- 
liness to his medieval, priestlike tastes. 
She often went into the kitchens in the 
rear wing, and when she did the air 
was filled with the fragrance of pre- 
serves in the making, bread in the bak- 
ing. For the rest she mended and sang, 
and saw to the linens in the old chests 
that lined the halls, and repaired tapes- 
tries with the skilled needle of an expert. 
She rode augustly to church of Sun- 
days, attended charity meetings, laughed 
gayly with her friends at tea on the 
lawn. 

Reviewing her case against Stella 
Halet, Margaret again found her chief 
complaint to be that Stephen Halet’s 
wife did not present an adversary 
worthy of her steel. Then, taking up 
her pencils and stenographer’s pad, she 
went out to the pavilion that Halet had 
caused to be raised on the lawn the day 
before. 

He was there, standing with his hands 
locked behind him, staring down the 
yew avenue toward the old saint of 
brown marble that was its terminus. As 
Margaret saw the sunlight falling on 
that upward-flung gray head, she once 
more experienced the feeling of rever- 
ence, of wanting to be a student and 
nothing more, and once more she had to 
put the feeling behind her ruthlessly. 

“Good morning,” she said in her soft, 
low. voice, as she sat down at the table 
under the silken roof of the pavilion. 

He did not turn at once with his ac- 
customed punctiliousness, but when he 
did she saw that his face was seamed 
and haggard, as with some deep dis- 
turbance. She lowered her eyes and 
drew her lips into a straight, scarlet line. 

“We left off yesterday,” she said, 
reading from her notes, with Geoffrey 
and the White Lady. Your dictation 
went only as far as: ‘According to old 
wives’ tales,’ and then you broke away 
and took a walk, if you remember. Can 
you recall what you had in mind, or shall 
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I refresh your memory by reading 
back ?” 

“Thanks. I remember.” He faced 
again toward the saint at the end of the 
vista. His hands, clasped behind him, 
showed red where the fingers gripped. 

“Look here!” he said at last. ‘The 
story’s going wrong. The characters 
are headed straight into things that none 
of my characters have ever done before. 
What are we going to do about it?” 

“You mean Geoffrey and the IWhite 
Lady?” A strange, hysterical desire to 
laugh bubbled up in her throat. 

“Exactly. I mean that I’ve never 
been guilty of literary libertinage 
never had to be.” 

“But surely characters in a book 

“IT am responsible for the characters 
in my books. I’ve created them. It’s 
my fault if they have the possibility of 
evil in them. And something has got 
into the heart of Geoffrey that shouldn’t 
be there—some damnable thing.” 

“*The White Lady’ is the best thing 
you have ever written.” 

“IT know. If it wasn’t, I’d chuck it 
—destroy it. I’d stop at any cost the 
thing that Geoffrey is headed into.” 

She kept her white lids over her eyes. 
If she looked up at him, suffering under 
the stress of an issue she could not un- 
derstand, that feeling of reverence 
might come back. Therefore she kept 
her eyes covered. 

“You couldn’t destroy it,” she said. 
“It’s ridiculous for you to say you 
would destroy it. The book is a great 
book—the greatest book of the day— 
and you have created it. You couldn't 
destroy the thing you have made, any 
more than God could destroy His 
world.” 

“T know.” 
row limits of the shelter. “I know I 
can’t destroy it. I know I can’t even 
stop what is ahead. I say I’d chuck it, 
and yet I know that, if it was endan- 
gered, I'd wade through hell for my 
book. It’s the way I’ve always felt 


” 


He began pacing the nar- 











about the things I have made. They 
are real to me; they live; they have to 
be tended and guarded and yearned over 
by me—sorrowed over. God knows I 
sorrow over them. But that doesn’t re- 
lieve me of responsibility. I have put 
something into the heart of Geoffrey 
that no decent creator would have put 
there 

“And that no character in the ‘Elsie’ 
books could possibly have had in his 
heart,” she supplied. 

He wheeled and stared for a moment. 
She was very beautiful, sitting there 
with the light filtering down upon her 
through the silk His artist’s 
eyes saw her, and wrapped her about 
with gratitude for her beauty. 

“Thanks,” he said, dropping to the 
marble bench across the table from her, 
and drawing his face through his hands. 
“I suppose I do take myself a bit seri- 
ously. I suppose the things I go 
through are really rather funny—to 
other people. Very likely a New Eng- 
land conscience ought not to be allowed 
to impinge itself upon a romance of the 
middle ages.” 
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“It’s odd—your having a New Eng- 
land conscience”—Margaret spoke care- 
fully, feeling her way through a tur- 
moil of thoughts—“because—well, you 
should be beyond good and evil, above 
the drawing of lines that less-developed 
people find necessary. I have always 
thought of you as standing for beauty. 
And beauty flies out, where a New Eng- 
land conscience enters.” 

“I want a conscience. I need a New 
England conscience.” He tried to say 
it laughingly, but failed. 

“Why?” she questioned. “Why?” 
And, leaning forward, she put her cool 
white hand upon his fevered one. 

He tried to laugh again, and again he 
failed. Then suddenly his voice broke 
into a sound like a sob, and, turning his 
hand, he clasped hers. 

“Margaret,” he whispered. 
garet, you don’t know what 


“Mar- 


you 


are 
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doing, questioning my need of a con- 
science. You don’t know the weight 
that every word you utter, every breath 
you breathe, throws into a balance that 
has wavered for weeks and months— 
ever since you came to me with your 
white lovely face and your voice like 
a muffled bell. You've filled my house 
like a perfume; you’ve entered the in- 
nermost sanctuary of my thoughts. I've 
dreamed about you. Trying not to do it, 
I’ve drawn you into every word I have 
written. You think ‘The White Lady’ 
is the child of my imagination. Go, look 
at yourself, Margaret. See the IVhite 
Lady weaving Geoffrey into the web of 
her beauty.” 

The alien feeling of veneration swept 
back over her, together with a horror 
of the words he was saying. It was as 
though the carven saint at the end of the 
vista should suddenly have reached 
toward her with hungry, lover’s hands. 
Her lips trembled at the words she 
forced them to say. 

“And Geoffrey—when he is in the 
web, what does he do?” 

“Do? He does whatever she wants 
him to do—whatever she will allow him 
to do.” 





Shivering cries of horror and gurgles 
of triumphant laughter mixed together 
in her throat and beat against her mouth 
for release. Gathering her pencils and 
papers together, she ran to. the house 
and up to her room. 

All day the laughter and the cries 
struggled in her throat. With her head 
buried in the pillows of her bed she 
gave them vent, hoping for relief. It 
did not come. A battle of emotions 
waged within her. Cold and clear her 
ambition stood laughing that the field 
was already won. Against it the alien 
emotion of veneration flung itself, cry- 
ing that she must kneel at the feet of 
Halet, learn from him, revere him, and 
nothing more. Somewhere between the 
two cf them a little quivering, tortured 
self of her thoughts shuddered away 
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from recollection of his touch upon her 
hands, whimpering that it was his bene- 
diction and not his caress she should 
have, weeping at the desecration of a 
great and splendid thing. 

She did not go down to dinner at the 
long table. She was too spent for that. 
A tray came to her room. She left it 
untouched and went to the window of 
her room. Outside the moon fell in a 
straight, pure shaft upon the saint at 
the end of the vista of yew trees. She 
crept away from the window and into 
her bed. 

It was late next morning when she 
came again into the library. Weakened 
as she was, yet she was strengthened 
with the victory that her ambition had 
achieved during the night. She came 
into the room, straight and slim, her eyes 
hard, her lips a scarlet line. Halet was 
not there. She stood in the door, won- 
dering if she dared go to the pavilion 
again, see the sunlight once more on 
the fine, gray head of the man she 
meant to be her prey, or if it. would 
better conserve her resolution to wait 
and make him come to her. 

And then across the room she 
something that halted for an 
the beating of her heart. It was an en- 
velope, of the large, cream-colored 
variety that Stella Halet used, and it 
was stuck in the typewriter on the 
Jacobean table, the keyboard. 

walked toward it and 


saw 
instant 


abc ve 


She straight 


picked it up, steeling herself against 
anything it might contain. 


My Dear Miss Rottys: Mr. Halet left 
for New York this morning, and, as his 
work necessitates his being there a great deal 
from now on, he has asked me to inclose a 
check for three months’ salary in this letter, 
and to say that he will no longer require your 
services. Stectta Hacer. 


Margaret did not rebound violently 
from the blow. Rather her brain hard- 
ened and stiffened and clarified under it. 
She sat down and read the letter over 
again. Several epithets 


which she 


would have liked to hurl at Stella Halet 
and her husband occurred to her. But 
the training she had given herself did 
not allow of carelessness or vulgarity. 
And there was something more than the 
relief of verbal expression to be accom- 
plished. The battle which had unex- 
pectedly swung against her, which 
threatened her annihilation, had to be 
won over again—won instantly and de- 
cisively. 

She sat thinking—minute after min- 
ute—until finally a little smile twisted 
the bright-red corners of her mouth. 

Crossing to the oaken door that sep- 
arated the library from the rest of the 
house, she closed it and shot the old iron 
bolt. Then she drew the French win- 
dows together, and covered them with 
curtains. After that was done she went 
to the Jacobean table and opened the 
deep drawer under the typewriter. 
Heavy, neat piles of typewritten sheets 
lay there—the manuscript and carbon 
copies of “The White Lady.” Carrying 
the carbons to the fireplace she laid them 
upon the logs already arranged there, 
and struck a match. Sitting down in the 
closed and stifling room, she waited. 
When nothing remained under the 
hooded chimney but a blackened pile of 
ashes she opened the library door again 
and listened. There were no footsteps 
in the halls, no shadows of passing serv- 
Taking the manuscript of ‘The 
White Lady” in her arms, she carried 
it up to her room, and packed it in the 
bottom of her trunk. 

It was noon before, following closely 
behind that trunk, she saw it hoisted 
into a taxi. She got in, and drove to 
the village to catch a train for New 
York. 

Next morning Stephen Halet came 
into the breakfast room where his wife 
was already busy with her mail. He 
looked old and worn, and he leaned over 
Stella Halet’s shoulder and touched her 
fine, firm cheek with something of the 
frightened manner of a child, who does 


ants. 
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not know whether his caress will be 
returned. The woman caught her 
breath and put up her hand, pressing 
his head against hers convulsively. 
Then she went on with the charity cir- 
cular she had been reading. 

Sighing, as though the weight of great 
trouble had fallen from his shoulders, 
Halet sat down and took up his own 
letters. Coming upon one with a typed 
address, he started furtively to thrust it 
into his pocket under the table. Then 
he laid it back on the cloth, and, reach- 
ing for the stiletto ready at his plate, 
he slit the envelope. 


My Dear Mr. Hatet: I think you will 
understand what I went through yesterday, 
if you go to the library and see the heap of 
ashes in the fireplace. I burned “The White 
Lady.” I did it in the frenzy of despair 
which followed the receipt of a note from 
Mrs. Halet, telling me that you no longer 
required my services. You see I felt that 
“The White Lady” was myself. I felt that, 
long before you told me what you did tell 
me about drawing my personality into every 
word of the character. 
sary to me that she should be included in 
my destruction. You who are a student of 
the psychology of women will understand 
this 

You will also understand when I tell you 
that to-day my emotions are the reverse of 
those I entertained yesterday. 
only weep. To-day I want 
through “The White Lady,” 


wise | may die. 


And it seemed neces- 


To-day I can 
only to live 
though other- 
And, remembering that you 
said you felt yourself a creator, and would 
follow your creations into hell, if need be, 
to snatch them back, I am daring to sug- 
gest that you let me meet you some place, 
and that you go over my stenographic notes, 
taken at your dictation, and from them re- 
write the manuscript. You probably know 
that no stenographer can follow her notes 
exactly, after they are cold. I will need 
your help. And I must make what amends 
I can for my deed—I must. Yours, 

MarGaret Rottys 

With trembling hands he slid the let- 
ter among the papers beside his wife’s 
plate. Then he went to the library. 
The pile of ashes lay there, blowing a 
little in the wind that came through the 
Open window. 


He was out in the pavilion, his head 
down in his hands, when his wife came 
to him. 

“Stella!’’ he moaned. “Stella!” 

She laid her arm across his shoulder 
and sat down beside him. 


Next morning Stella Halet went up to 
New York and took their accustomed 
rooms in the quiet hotel, where she and 
her husband stopped when in town. 
She went out and bought flowers, lin- 
gering at the flower stalls in the market 
as though their very breath gave her 
something of which she stood in need. 
3ringing her purchases back, she ar- 
ranged them in the tiny drawing-room 
of the apartment ; took them out of their 
vases and rearranged them again. Af- 
ter that she bathed and dressed and had 
her lunch brought in. When she could 
no longer put it off, she had the tel- 
ephone operator call Margaret Rollys 
and make an appointment for Mr. 
Halet. 

Outwardly she was as she always had 
been. Inwardly she had to whip and 
urge valor back into her spirit. The 
touch of her hand was as effectual with 
the flowers ; the cheery smile with which 
she threw a quarter to the hurdy-gurdy 
man in the street below her was the 
smile that he remembered, and to which 
he always responded with a broad dis- 
play of white teeth. Her eyes were as 
blue. But they had not the light back 
of them, that they had carried like little 
serene torches for forty years. It was 
as though, after looking long on gently 
blooming fields, they were staring into 
a desert place. 

When Margaret was‘ announced by 
the telephone operator downstairs, Stella 
Halet opened the door into the hallway, 
patted a pillow on the couch, thrust a 
rose stem farther into the water of a 
vase, and withdrew into the adjoining 
bedroom. 

She knew when the girl had arrived— 
knew by the change in the atmosphere 
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around her, by the telepathy of her sex. 
She waited a moment, and then came 
to the door leading from the bedroom. 
She had put on a gown of long sweeping 
lines, a gown that lay in sculptured sur- 
plice across her deep bosom, and that 
colored anew the tender blue of her eyes. 
Her soft, brown hair was high, and 
bound with velvet the color of her gown. 
She stood in the doorway, tall and fine 
and regal. For the first time in her life, 
Stella Halet was playing a part, and, 
though the indignity of having to play 
it festered upon her fastidiousness, yet 
she played it well. She played as Mar- 
garet had played in the house in West- 
chester. But she did not make the mis- 
take that the younger actor had made. 
She did not play to the man involved; 
she played to the woman. Clad in the 
panoply of a beauty the other had been 
too self-centered and undiscerning to 
see, she waited in the doorway until the 
girl, who stood staring from the win- 


dow, felt her presence, as she had felt 
the presence.of the girl from the room 
beyond. 

Margaret wheeled from the window, 
a smile of anger and derision on her 


mouth. But the smile faded. Suddenly 
the woman whom she had disregarded 
appeared before her, clad in the full 
authority of wifehood and womanhood, 
and before that august tranquillity her 
own personality seemed to diminish and 
cheapen, even in her own eyes. It was 
as if a brawler in the street had found 
herself dragged before an empress. 
Faced with the something she had failed 
to take into account, Margaret felt her 
restraint, and the effect of her years of 
self-training, crack and vanish away. 

“Well?” the girl demanded, her habit 
of delicate expression and chosen words 
leaving her as though it never had been. 
“I suppose you're here to find out some- 
thing. I warn you to be careful that 
you don’t do it.” 

Stella Halet moved forward and 
touched one of the roses on the table. 


“T am here,” she said, “because my 
husband asked me to come.” 

“The hound! The little sneaking 
hound!” Margaret heard her own voice 
uttering words, the ugliness of which 
hurt her ears like blows, but the utter- 
ance of which she could not avoid. 
“Hiding behind you—putting the blame 
on me. I suppose he told you I had 
pursued him, driven him into a corner. 
Well, let me tell you I didn’t say a word 
until—until—let me tell you, he is the 
one to blame 

“We had no talk of blame.” Stella 
kept her hand among the roses on the 
table. She seemed to need the assurance 
they gave her. “We talked of means 
for preserving—a beautiful thing.” 

“Tommyrot! You talked about me. 
You sat down and talked me over, as 
though I was one of your charity cases 
in Westchester—one of the village peo- 
ple you discuss at your rotten little teas 
on the lawn. Well, you can’t discuss 
and arrange for me. I’m deeper than 
you think. And no matter what 
Stephen Halet says to you, he says dif- 
ferent things to me. I could tell you 
things he said———” 

“My dear, I have lived for twenty 
years with Stephen Halet. Undoubt- 
edly he has said more to me in twenty 
years than he could possibly say to you 
in six months.” 

“And do you think, because you have 
had a man like him for twenty years, 
that you have any reason to believe you 
are going to have him for another 
twenty?” Margaret’s knees were trem- 
bling. Dropping onto the couch, she 
braced herself erect with her hands on 
the seat beside her. But awe of the 
other woman was upon her, and the first 
flash of her wrath had spent itself un- 
availingly against imperturbable dignity 
Angrily she lashed at her virulence to 
rouse it again. But the husky shrewd- 
ness of her voice had fallen to a whim- 
per, and for all she held her body erect, 
her head drooped as though with shame. 
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“What have you ever done, that you 
should keep him?” she forced herself 
to go on. “You, who are nothing more 
than a housewife se 

Stella sank into a large chair, one that 
blended with the color of her gown and 
absorbed the full lines of her figure. 

“It is what a man gives that holds 
him toa woman, And my husband has 
given me much,” 

“What?” Margaret 
“What has he given you? A house to 
live in? But I came into that house, and 
he told me I filled it like a perfume. 
You have been at his right hand for 
twenty Look through his books. 
Do you find yourself in one of them? 
I have been with him for twenty weeks, 
as against your twenty years, and he has 
written me into page of ‘The 
White Lady.’ Against his will, he has 
given me the greatest work of his life.” 

“No, he has not. The greatest work 
of Stephen Halet’s life has been some- 
thing harder to accomplish than a book. 
It has been his marriage.” , 

The little serene torches of Stella 
Halet’s eyes lit themselves’ for a mo- 
ment, and then dimmed again. 

“Bit by bit, day by day,” she con- 
tinued,” he has built his marriage 
around me. You think that is a small 
thing? You think that buttons and 
comfort and an ordered house and quiet, 
trustful love are little things? They 
are the foundations of life. They are 
the soil in which genius must root itself 
at home, if it is to flower to the world. 
And Stephen Halet is not only a genius; 
he is a New Englander, a Puritan. He 
loved me and chose me, because he saw 
in me the wife he wanted, and around 
me he has built the rare structure of a 
perfect marriage. Perhaps I have 
helped. Perhaps I have studied and 


demanded. 


years. 


every 


learned and watched and been patient, 
and have weeded out the growths which 
would have split that which we were 


building. But we are not talking of 
what I have done. We are talking of 


the greatest work of Stephen Halet’s 
life—the work you cannot destroy.” 

Frantically Margaret clutched at the 
slipping tenets of her poor faith. 

“If you had any pride,” she cried, 
“you wouldn’t live another day with a 
man who has said to another woman 
the things Stephen Halet has said to me. 
You don’t know it perhaps, but your 
marriage is already destroyed.” 

“No, it is not destroyed. You have 
come upon us, vandaling, chipping away 
some of the beautiful things with which 
we have ornamented it. And because 
you are a vandal, we are casting you 
out. You came to Stephen Halet os- 
tensibly for one thing. You tried to 
take away another, not nominated in 
the bond. And, since that other thing, 
his love, is my own sacred trust, I mean 
to fight for it and safeguard it.” 

“You can’t cast me out. You can’t! 
I have ‘The White Lady.’ He said him- 
self that he would go through hell for 
a book of his, if it was endangered. He 
will come to me to get ‘The White 
Lady.’ And when he sees me again— 
when he is out from under your domin- 
ance ys 

“If there had been any question of 
choosing between our marriage and 
‘The White Lady,’ my husband would 
not have come to me on the morning 
after you two talked in the pavilion.” 

A final little flare of wrath blazed up 
in Margaret. 

“He did that, did he?” she cried. 
He came to you and told you? Any 
man that would do that is a second 
rater——” 

“All men, as well as all women, are 
second raters to some one, when they 
are presented with a pair of alterna- 
tives and have to choose. You made the 
mistake of putting Stephen Halet where 
he was forced to choose between you 
and me. He chose me. It was inev- 
itable that he should. A man generally 
chooses his wife, in a case like that. 
Even when love for her does not hold 
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him, the question of convenience does. 
It is easier for him to choose the woman 
who already knows all there is to know 
of him. He has no shame before her. 
She knows when the bridge work was 
put in his teeth, and that he wears a 
rubber bandage on one knee in the win- 
ter. She is not alarmed when his in- 
terest fastens upon this woman and 
that, as he goes about questing for the 
answer to the riddle of the universe.” 

“If that’s what you call love, I don’t 
wonder. 2 

“It is not only what I call love. It is 
love: to stand naked in your soul be- 
fore another, and know that, whatever 
deformity that soul may have, it is 
clothed into beauty in that other heart.” 

“But I tell you—I tell you——” 
Desperately Margaret fought. But, 
even as she fought, a sob broke her 
words and shook her frame and brought 
her hands clenched in misery up before 
her face. “But I—I never loved him— 
not that way!” she wept. “Time and 
again I shuddered away from the 
thought of Time and again I drove 
myself on, because—because——” 

“Because you wanted what the man’s 
genius had to give you. And, my dear, 
that was already yours as a free gift. 
You could have learned from Stephen 
Halet, been his friend, received his help. 
Those things were yours. It was only 
when you reached for something that 
was mine, that disaster came upon you. 
You did not see the dividing line be- 
tween the genius and the man, or, if 
you did, you gave no heed to the boun- 
dary.” 

“Let me come back!” Margaret 
reached imploring hands toward the 
other woman. “Let me come _ back. 
You don’t know what it will mean to 
me, if you send me away now. All my 
life I’ve wanted the things that Stephen 
Halet could rightly give me. In my 
heart I know him for my teacher, my 
master—nothing more. The rest of it— 
the rest that I tried to do—was igno- 


rance. I thought I knew so much, and 
I was ignorant. Let me come back and 
learn from him—learn from you 

“No. We may be able to repair the 
damage you have done—we shall have 
to try to repair the thing you have 
done : 

“T tell you it was ignorance. I didn’t 
know. I didn’t know that there was 
anything in the world but scrambling up 
—over anything—over anybody. It 
was all I have ever taught myself, and 
I was never taught by any one but my- 
self. I didn’t know that there was some- 
thing bigger and finer than scrambling 
up, something that made scrambling up 
look horrid and hateful and low. I 
didn’t know there was any law to stop 
me in getting where I thought I wanted 
to get. Now I do know it. I look at 
you and know that there is something 
greater than law, something that some 
time I want to understand and embody, 
as you understand it and embody it. 
And you are so secure. You have noth- 
ing to fear from me—from any one. 
The man you love came to you and told 
you the things he had said to me. Could 
any woman secure as you? 
You've got to let me come back—let me 
come and learn——” 

“No.” Stella Halet from 
chair. “You can’t come back.” 

“But I must—I must come back. 
Can’t you understand that all my life 
I’ve lived toward the time when I could 
learn from some one, as | was learning 
from Stephen Halet? In my ignorance 
I thought there was another way to the 
thing | wanted—a way without work or 
prayer or waiting. Lut I’ve learned 
there isn’t. I’ve learned from you and 
from him. Don't stand there and watch 
me writhing before you, crawling 
toward you on my knees——” 

“No. You can’t come back.” As 
though she fled before the gentleness of 
her own heart, Stella Halet backed 
toward the door of her bedroom. 

“You're cruel!” The 


be so 


rose her 


girl’s voice 



















mounted to a cry. “You are secure. 
No woman was ever so secure as you. 
And yet you keep me back now from 
the thing I have wanted all my life. 
What if, in my ignorance, | did scratch 
with my feeble, ugly scratchings at the 
wall around you? You can build over 
again, better than before. You call me 
a raider, a marauder, a vandal—and you 
cast me out!” 

With the door of her bedroom closed 
between her and the sobs that beat upon 
it, Stella Halet stood and listened and 
wept. She heard the sobs die to a moan, 
and then to silence. She heard the door 
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of the little drawing-room open. and 
close again, the girl’s steps stumbling 
away, down the hall. The click of the 
elevator door, and then nothing more 
at all. 

“But it had to be, my beloved,” she 
whispered; “it had to be. The raider 
must be cast out, if a beautiful thing 
is to be rebuilt—if a beautiful thing is 
to be rebuilt.” 

She carried the roses from the little 
drawing-room with her in the train back 
to Westchester, and above them the 
sweet, serene torches of her eyes re- 
lighted themselves. 





OU were the poplar tree, 
A torch of green against the sky’s blue flame, 
You were the leaves lifting the sound of the sea; 


You are—but no, I cannot speak for shame. 


You were the April sun; 
And Eden flowered beneath your golden tread. 


You were a dawn, a beauty just begun; 


You are—but no, some things are left unsaid. 


You were a summer moon 


Lighting the lanterns of the mighty lover. 
You were romance that answered life too soon; 
You are—but no, let time alone discover. 





You were the youngest star, 
The greenest tree, the lightest breeze to sway it. 


You were the spring, the sun, the moon; you are 
My love for ever, and let no man gainsay it. 


RoBerT HILLYER. 
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Vi. The Whirligig 


By Henry C. Rowland 


Author of "Salvage Claims," “True to Form,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


S Johnny drove his little car over 

A the dusty road to town, it was 

borne in upon him that the drill- 

ing of the test well was in a fair way to 

prove rather more than the mere matter 

of “patient great expense,” as Mogi had 
announced it. 

On, or about, a big, proven field with 
the boom in full swing, it would not 
have mattered two bits to anybody local 
or floating whether a well was financed 
by Hindu or Hottentot, Japanese, Ger- 
man, or Russian, as long as its promot- 
ers paid their bills. But a new country 
where provincial ideas and jealousies 
still different matter. 
Terms meaningless to the ignorant mind 
such as “alien interests,’ “Oriental 
monopoly,” and that dear old bogie, 
“vellow peril,” though conveying about 
as much actual significance to the pop- 
ular mind as might the law of chemical 
affinities or the nebular hypothesis, were 
yet expressions, as Johnny fully realized, 
that might be mouthed about as dark 
and sinister portents. They could 
arouse first uneasiness and distrust, and 
then, properly fostered and expounded, 
set in motion actual hostility. 

Any Japanese might go into a ship 
chandler’s or yacht outfitter’s, or even 
write to the United States Hydrographic 
Office and obtain official charts of our 
from Maine to Florida. But, 
if he were to go out in a boat with sur- 
veying instruments from some isolated 


obtained was a 


shores 
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fishing village and proceed to triangulate 
under the eyes of the local fishing folk, 
he would be apt to find himself in very 
hot water almost immediately. Johnny 
readily perceived that, while the pres- 
eut cabal fomented against Test Well 
Mercedes Number One was the result 
of ignorance and prejudice, it might 
easily result in more than mere annoy- 
ance. Although ridiculous and incon- 
sistent, inasmuch as the operations were 
being conducted in compliance with the 
laws of the Federal government and the 
State of Louisiana, it would be a grave 
mistake to the slightest 
manifestations of popular feeling. 

this unpleasant complication 
Johnny’s mind turned to a more agree- 


ignore even 


From 


able topic of consideration: Mimi’s semi- 
Johnny chuckled a little to 
himself on recalling Milliken’s remark 
anent his own speed, and it struck him 
that Sophy’s energetic father might pos- 


confession. 


sibly have taken a leaf from Johnny’s 
and lost no time about filing a 
claim of his own. It was an epoch of 
speed and the prizes were awarded to 
the one who set the fastest pace, pro- 
vided he could hold it. 


be 0k 


“You've got to beat the pistol to get 
your medal nowadays,” said Johnny to 
himself. Scarcely was this statement si- 
lently voiced than its truth star- 
tlingly demonstrated 


was 


Johnny’s little car was at this mo- 
ment making fair time over a section of 
the road cut through a canebrake. At 
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most seasons it was a morass, but now 
from the continued drought it was fairly 
dry. The jungle growth was thick so 
that one could not look into it for more 
than ten or fifteen paces; the heavy fo- 
liage at the roadside was drooping and 
dust cov ered. 

There came from this ambush a sud- 
den sharp report like the bark of an 
automatic, and a bullet hummed so close 
o Johnny’s ear that he got its pulse of 
air. Then before he could increase his 
speed another knocked a chip from the 
steering wheel. Johnny, sitting rigidly 
and holding his breath, heard another 
strike and glance from the back of his 
seat. He did not count the succeed- 
ing shots, but, drawing a little into him- 
self, gave his car full gas. The trail 
being hard and damp at this point, it 
responded with alacrity. The firing 
ceased, and Johnny looked back in no 
expectation of seeing anybody. He was 
not disappointed. 

“Talk about beating the pistol!” said 
he to himself. ‘That was about as close 
as anything that ever missed me in 
France. Brother Jake’s intentions are 
sincere, but for a bad man he’s not much 
of a shot.” 

It occurred to Johnny then that Jake, 
anticipating his intentions to enlarge the 
holdings of the syndicate, and lacking 
the financial backing to get ahead of 
him, had turned to a more arbitrary 
method of gaining time. It was also 
possible that jealousy might be counted 
in this reckoning, and that Jake took 
it for granted that Johnny and Mimi 
were awaiting only the successful out- 
come of the well, to enter upon an even 
more thrilling venture. 

It was also evident to Johnny that 
Jake, in adopting this method, was do- 
ing sO at no great personal risk. He had 
fired from ambush, very likely on some 
hog trail which led through and out of 
the brake, and had made provision for 
a safe get-away before the discovery of 
his victim by the next passer-by. 
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This episode and his close escape 
showed Johnny that the game now as- 
sumed a more vital aspect and that, 
added to the usual factors of money 
risk and complicated by a developing 
hostility, there would probably continue 
to exist a very serious menace to his life. 

On reaching town Johnny went imme- 
diately to the office of his lawyer, a 
Southern gentleman in whom l:e had 
implicit confidence. He told him merely 
that he had decided to take up as many 
leases adjoining his present acreage as 
could be had for anything approaching 
reasonable terms. Mr. Fletcher patted 
his goatee between his thumb and fore- 
finger and looked at Johnny keenly. 

“Anything really doin’, sir?” he asked. 

“Oil enough to show up through four- 
teen hundred feet of casing full of mud,” 
said he. 

“That frequently happens, sir,” said 
Mr. Fletcher. “And sometimes it is all 
that does happen. The owners of these 
adjoining tracts are all friends and ae- 
quaintances of mine, and I learned from 
one of them that he has been approached 
on the subject of leases. I advised him 
to hold on until I had talked to you.” 

“Do you mind telling me if the name 
of this party after the leases is Jake 
Wessingen.”’ 

“No, sir, I do not know that name. 
Sut what the people in this country want 
most urgently at this moment is real 
money with the usual royalty, of course. 
[ am quite sure that, if we offered spot 
cash, we would have no difficulty in ob- 
taining the leases. Now let us see about 
what you would like to acquire.” 

He produced the maps and Johnny 
designated approximately what he 
wanted to obtain control of. This ac- 
complished, he went to a hardware store, 
purchased a double-barreled shotgun and 
requested the clerk to load him a dozen 
shells with buckshot, He explained 
that, as he sometimes carried money 
to pay off the men, he thought it just 
as wel] to provide against a possible 
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holdup. He returned then to Mr. 
Fletcher's and asked that gentleman to 
find him a pair of good watchdogs and 
send them out as soon as they could 
be procured. Mr, Fletcher approved 
the idea, but advised securing the dogs 
from some distance more remote, as 
otherwise they would be almost certain 
to return to their former homes. 

Johnay’s diaphragm was a little trem- 
ulous as he drove back through the short 
patch of canebrake from which he had 
been fired on. He made the passage of 
this at his best speed, with the shot- 
gun across his knees. But nothing hap- 
pened. He got back to the well to find 
all hands in a state of subdued excite- 
ment which seemed for the moment to 
have restored the former friendly sen- 
timent. Mimi ran up to him as he got 
out of the car. 

“They struck pay sand while you were 
gone,” said she. “There’s no telling 
how deep it is, but the oil is oozing up 
more rapidly. The driller doesn’t seem 
to think it’s of any great importance, 
but he’s excited all the same. I guess 
he’s right, though, as father did not be- 
lieve oil would be struck in paying quan- 
tity under twenty-eight hundred feet.” 

“Sophy made me promise to wire her 
the moment it looked as if we were get- 
ting into it,” said Johnny. “She said 
she wouldn’t miss seeing it gush for.a 
lot.” 

Mimi nodded. 

“She made me promise, too, and I’ve 
sent her a wire telling just what’s hap- 
pened.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “we can’t do 
more nor less than that. She’d never 
forgive us, if we brought it in without 
warning her. It’s up to Sophy.” 

Mimi glanced at the shotgun lying on 
the seat of the car. Her eyes opened 
a little wider. 

“You've changed your mind,” said 
she. 

“It was changed for me,” Johnny 
answered, “Look at this, and .that.” 
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He indicated the wheel and the back of 
the seat. 

Mimi’s flush of excitement faded. 

“Jake?” she questioned. 

Johnny nodded. 

“I didn’t see him, but it would hardly 
have got as far as that with anybody 
else. 1 wish you’d send Sophy another 
wire and ask her to bring down a brace 
of Airedales or police dogs, if she can 
manage it.” 

“All right,” said Mimi. “I'll take 
your car, and go over to the store and 
telephone the message now.” 

3ut the pay sand proved to be, as 
Steve, the driller, had predicted from 
his considerable experience, a shallow 
streak no more than a foot in depth. 
From this point on they went carefully, 
for there was no telling when oil might 
be struck in quantity, and caution de- 
creed that they should be prepared. 

“ A while ago,” said Steve, “they used 
to whack into it full bore and let her 


spout, but nowadays a gusher is looked 


on as an accident. Course, there’s worse 
misfortunes than that,” he added with 
a grin, “but there’s no use sprayin’ up 
the country with a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of oil. I’ve seen a 
big well blow the whole dumfounded 
casing clean up out of the ground. Cost 
the derrick man his life, and then there’s 
always the danger of her gettin’ afire. 
I reckon we'll go slow from now on.” 

Johnny received word from Mr. 
Fletcher saying that the additional leases 
had been secured. He breathed more 
freely, not only at this accession to their 
holdings, but because he hoped that 
Jake, discovering himself shut off, might 
give up his malignant efforts and leave 
the country. 

There came now a tedious ten days 
of inactivity while waiting for the great 
mass of cement in the new casings to 
harden, For a rupture at this juncture 
might mean the total loss of all work 
up to that point. On the third day after 
sending her telegram Mimi came can- 
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tering over to say that she had just re- 
ceived a telegram from Sophy announc- 
ing her immediate departure for Mon- 
roe. Johnny had already received a 
wire from Milliken to approve the in- 
crease of their acreage and wishing luck. 

Jake, like a moccasin snake which had 
struck and missed, seemed to have 
crawled off into the slime, though the 
evidences of his visit were still percep- 
tible in the cold aloofness of the people 
Johnny met. But his own crew, per- 
haps through encouragement at the pros- 
pect of a pay well with the bonus which 
this would bring, had resumed their 
friendly demeanor. They were idling 
on full pay ; three or four had been given 
leave to visit their families. A constant 
guard was kept at the derrick. Johnny, 
in a casual way, imparted some infor- 
mation about Mogi to the driller. 

“It struck me the boys are sort of 
leary of this Jap of mine,” said he. 

“Uh-huh,” grunted Steve, noncom- 
mittally. 

“Well, Mogi’s all right,” said Johnny 
carelessly. “Like most Japs he’s been 
working his way to get a college educa- 
tion, and he’s really a bright fellow.” 

“No trouble about that, I reckon,” said 
Steve dryly. “Folks down here don’t 
hold much with the yaller breed, 
though.” 

“They don’t in the West, either,” said 
Johnny, “but in the East we’re too shy 
on servants to bother much about that. 
I suppose they’re all spies more or less, 
but it isn’t Uncle Sam’s policy to hide 
what he does. In our country we figure 
that it’s a better plan to let a possible fu- 
ture enemy know our strength than 
form any fool wrong ideas about our 
weakness. We say: ‘Come on, boys. 
See what we've got in store for you, if 
you try to start anything,” These few 
remarks appeared to give the driller a 
new idea, and Johnny, leaving well 
enough alone, turned the conversation to 
the inexhaustible topic of the well. 


He was in a state of subdued excite- 
I—Ains. 
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ment at the prospect of seeing Sophy 
again. Johnny was by this time con- 
fident that they were going to bring 
in a paying well, probably a big one. He 
felt that he and Mimi had been fully 
justified in letting Sophy come, though 
the driller stuck to his opinion—which 
was that of Shelton—that they would 
have another fifteen hundred feet to go 
before striking oil in paying volume. 
Johnny and Mimi went in the little 
car to meet Sophy on her arrival. 
Johnny protested against exposing Mimi 
to the chance of a shot from ambush, 
but Mimi overruled him. 
“No danger,” said she. 
fifteen hundred dollars. 


“I owe him 
As soon as 


Mr. Milliken agreed to finance the test 
well I wrote to his Texas address and 
told htm that, if we brought in a well, 
I’d pay the debt with a hundred per 
cent interest.” 

“I wonder at his ever lending you 
such a sum,” said Johnny. 


“Well, he was flush at the time, and 
I guess he thought it was a good invest- 
ment. He wanted the Whirligig, and 
he wanted me, and no doubt he figured 
the obligation as a sort of option on 
both. That was before I’d found out 
some things about him that turned me 
cold. When I broke away I told him 
that his loan was safe enough, but that 
he might have to wait a little while. 
You see, Johnny, I felt pretty sure that 
I could find somebody to take it up.” 

“Mightn’t it be a good plan to pay 
him off now?” Johnny suggested. 

“T can’t,” Mimi answered. “I haven't 
the money, and I’m certainly not going 
to take it from Mr. Milliken. Besides, 
it gives Jake a sort of interest in the 
well. Otherwise he'd be quite capable 
of trying to play me some sort of a low- 
lived trick. But three thousand dollars 
looks pretty big to an oi! man when he’s 
flat broke.” 

“It wouldn’t get him very far in the 
oil game,” said Johnny. 

Mimi gave her low, throaty laugh. 
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“It would get him a lot of railroad 
mileage, and some clothes like yours, 
and hotel and restaurant bills and type- 
writing. That’s about all the capital that 
a lot of successful oil promoters have 
had to work on. They haven’t all got 
Whirligigs like me.” 

“They haven’t any of them got a lot 
of things that you have,” Johnny inju- 
diciously remarked, and perceived imme- 
diately his mistake, for Mimi turned to 
him a face flushed suddeniy with anger. 

“Meaning what?” she demanded. 

“Y our—well, let’s call it faculty for 
inspiring firm belief.” 

“Yes; let’s,” said Mimi, with a mock- 
ing lilt, “even if it wasn’t what you 
meant.” 

“Well, it’s the most of it. Without 
counting in your personal attractions, 
and a quality that would charm the lit- 
tle birds off the boughs y 

“Mr. Milliken isn’t any little bird,” 
Mimi interrupted hotly. “He’s a hard- 
headed business man.” 

“Of course he is,” said Johnny. “If 
he hadn’t thought your proposition a 
winner, he wouldn’t have backed it.” 

“If I’d thought that he wanted to 
back it for any other reason,” said Mimi, 
“I shouldn’t have accepted his support. 
Perhaps I ought not to have done so, 
anyhow.” 

“Why not?” Johnny asked. 

“You believe firmly in it yourself and 
you haven’t any objection to making 
Sophy an independent fortune.” 

As they sped along over the dusty 
road, Johnny reflected on what Mimi had 
told him about her obligation to Jake, 
and her promise to settle it for double 
the amount of the loan, if a paying well 
was brought in. Presently he asked: 

“Do you think Jake got your letter?” 

“Yes,” Mimi answered. “I sent it 
registered with a return receipt.” 

“Does he know who's backing the 
thing ?” 

“I don’t believe so. He probably 
takes it for granted that it’s Mr. Olney.” 
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“T’d rather he knew it were Milliken,” 
said Johnny. 

“Why ?” asked Mimi. 

“Because | gave him to understand 
that we were letting him off for his at- 
tack on you because Mr. Olney had 
been a friend of your father’s, and did 
not want you compromised, That 
seemed a good bluff at the moment, but 
I’m afraid now that it might strike Jake 
as the open door to blackmail. I wish 
you'd promise to let me know, if he 
tries anything of that sort.” 

“T shall,” said Mimi. “Do you know, 
Johnny, I’ve got a very sisterly feeling 
for you. I hope you manage to win out 
with Sophy. Would you still want to 
marry her, if you made a pot of money 
out of this game?” 

“Of course I would,” said Johnny. 
“Sophy’s the only girl I’ve ever wanted 
to marry. But I can’t say I feel very 
optimistic about that end of it. What 
do you think yourself ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mimi thought- 
fully. “You can’t tell very much about 
Sophy. She’s been sweet and kind to 
me, but she keeps her personal feelings 
in the safe.” 

“I know it,” said Johnny. “Her 
dad’s a lot more expansive, and so are 
you. Sophy seems older and more 
closely contained. I’ve got a hunch that 
I’m not at all the sort of fellow she’d 
ever pictured for a husband.” 

“What sort do you think she would?” 

“Some man like her father,” Johnny 
answered. “Girls like you and Sophy, 
who lost their mothers when they were 
little and admire and adore their fa- 
thers, are pretty apt to use them as the 
standard measure for masculine human- 
ity.” 


” 


“There’s some truth in that,” Mimi 


admitted. “As I said the other day, it 
makes men of their own age seem very 
childish in comparison. Their friends 
are apt to be their father’s friends, and 
they get in the habit of receiving atten- 
tions from them as quite natural and 
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without the 
age.” 

“That’s just it,” said Johnny. “I 
really think I’d have a lot better chance 
with Sophy, if I were about fifteen years 
older. But, chucking out the handicap 
of age, I’m about as different a sort 
from Milliken as one could possibly be.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Mimi. 

“Nonsense.” Johnny declined to ac- 
cept the compliment. “I’m frivolous 
and easy-going and mostly superficial, 
and I’m fond of society with all its 
froth and glitter, and a soft bed, and 
good clothes zs 

“You haven’t any edge on Mr. Milli- 
ken in the clothes,” said Mimi; “and 
he’s certainly happy-go-lucky enough. 
He took up my proposition as if it had 
been a five-dollar bet on a game of pool. 
Now, Johnny, don’t you worry about 
Sophy. Your chance is coming right 
now. I know that Sophy likes you a 
lot, but you’re a new specimen to her, 
and she hasn’t yet got you assayed. Just 
stick around and stick tight. Constant 
nearness counts for an awful lot. That’s 
the way Jake got so far with me.” 

“T’m not keen about the comparison,” 
said Johnny. 

Mimi laughed. 

“Well, if as low grade a lump of clay 
as Jake could manage to make me think 
him even pay dirt by sitting on the door- 
mat waiting for me to come out, it shows 
what propinquity can do. I hate this 
cave-man stuff, but I’m not so sure but 
there’s something in it, after all.” 

“There might be for a cave man, and 
I’m anything but that. I sometimes have 
the feeling, but I lack the form. Sophy 
would be a lot more apt to bounce a 
club on my bean, than I would be to try 
a strangle hold on her.” 

“Then you might try it on some other 
man in her presence,” Mimi suggested. 
“That sometimes helps a little. I remem- 
ber being quite thrilled when Jake 
knocked down a drunken loafer who 
admired me too openly.” 


considering disparity of 
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“All right,” said Johnny. “I'll keep 
the tip in mind. Might get somebody 
drunk and beat him up when helpless, in 
order to impress Sophy.” He glanced 
at his watch. “Get up, Dobbin,” said 
he, and fed the motor as much gas as 
it could digest. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Sophy looked more blooming than 
ever against the background of a popu- 
lation more or less afflicted with 
hookworm, hog fat, and hominy, with 
an infusion of fever and ague on 
the side.. Her Maine coast coloring 
glowed out among the saffron complex- 
ions of the region like a brilliant maple 
leaf on a gray, October day. 

She welcomed Mimi with quiet affec- 
tion and looked Johnny over with a 
friendly little smile not free from a 
certain accent of amusement, for 
Johnny’s conception of a rough, outdoor 
costume for a torrid clime suggested a 
movie hero. He was in immaculate 
khaki with a loose silk shirt to match 
and spat puttees, an orchid-colored tie 
and handkerchief, and a khaki hat: 
rather boy scout in effect. His gereral 
air of elegance might have got him in 
trouble in a cattle or mining country, but 
for the millionaire outdoor sport of oil 
drilling it is different. The vestments 
of opulence are the proper uniform for 
the promoter. 

“Well, Johnny van Dusen,” Sophy 
asked as they squeezed into the car, “is 
this better than handing rivets?” 

“T never did that thing,” said Johnny, 
“but it’s better than standing at a desk 
adding up other people’s money.” 

“All the same,” said Mimi, “a man 
might live longer handing rivets, or add- 
ing columns. Look at the nick on that 
wheel.” She told of Johnny’s close 
escape. “Johnny came back over the 
same road a couple of hours later with 
a shotgun beside him.” 

“You couldn’t drive and shoot could 
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you?” Sophy asked, apparently unmoved 
at the adventure. 

“That wasn’t the idea,” said Johnny. 
“T’d have got down behind the car and 
sprayed his general locality. How about 
those dogs?” 

“Dad said we might as well have 
good, trained ones, and he’s going to 
hunt up a couple and send them down. 
It may take a few days to find what he 
wants, and I was in a rush to get off for 
fear I might miss the show.” 

“No danger of that now,” said 
Johnny. “I suppose we should have 
sent you another wire, for we’re hung 
up waiting for the cement to harden. To 
tell the truth, I felt uneasy about Mimi 
going round alone with Jake in the 
vicinity.” 

“You're right,” said Sophy. “She 
ought to have a bodyguard and it might 
as well be me.” 

Johnny thought so, too. There was a 
quality of cool-headed fearlessness 
about Sophy that inspired his confidence 
in her protection. She had none of 
Mimi’s impulsive daring, but rather a 
sort of cool courage apt to be more useful 
in a moment of danger. Johnny could 
not imagine Sophy losing her head, 
though something told him that her 
smooth exterior held no lack of tem- 
peramental qualities. She was of the 
frontierswoman breed, like a beautiful 
pink-and-white Puritan maid, quiet and 
a bit demure when surroundings were 
tranquil, but entirely ready to draw a 
bead through a loophole on a prowling, 
savage enemy, or even to stand, as some 
of her ancestresses may have done, 
across the threshold, with an ax gripped 
firmly in her strong and capable hands. 

Almost any man, Johnny opined, 
would think twice before defying 
Sophy, while Mimi, though a strong, 
athletic girl, was more the type one 
thinks of as a pirate’s prize. 

“You see,” said Johnny, “Jake may 
think that he’s got a sort of claim to 
Mimi, because of the money she owes 
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him, and a chance at blackmail because 
he was let off so easy after what he did 
at the Olneys’. He must reason that 
we're all afraid of what he might say 
about her, not to have taken any action 
against him for so raw a piece of work.” 

Sophy frowned. 

“That debt had better be canceled at 
once,” said she. 

“So I thought,” said Johnny. “But 
as Mimi points out it’s a sort of pro- 
tection, like a national debt or owing 
money to a person who might otherwise 
try to do you dirt. She’s promised to 
pay him double the amount when the 
well comes in.” 

“There’s something in that,” said 
Sophy. “He may try to file a lien on 
the well on the ground of having 
financed Mimi.” 

“Time enough to worry about that 
when it comes in,” said Johnny. 

“T like your ‘when,’” said Sophy. “I 
observe you don’t say ‘if.’” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“We're all past the ‘if’ down here,” 
said he. “So will you after you’ve held 
the Whirligig a few times, and seen it 
perform over our locations and hang 
limp as a rag over certain dry places.” 

They reached the Lebourgeon house 
without incident and Sophy, in her calm 
unruffled way, immediately won the es- 
teem of her prospective hostess. Johnny 
returned to his shack with mingled feel- 
ings of relief and disappointment. He 
was glad to have Sophy with Mimi and 
in his own immediate propinquity, but 
he could not help but feel that whatever 
budding sentiment of warmth she may 
have had for him seemed now to have 
evaporated. Her meeting with him had 
been cool and friendly, without the 
faintest symptom of emotion in height- 
ened color, or the slightest significant 
pressure of his hand. Moreover, the 
news of his narrow escape had not pro- 
duced any perceptible evidence of agita- 
tion. 

Johnny felt obliged to accept the 
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fact that their brief exchange of sym- 
pathy had been no more than a transient 
episode, which, no doubt, she had dis- 
missed from her mind as a flash of mid- 
summer frivolity. 

He had become very chummy with 
Mogi, for the Japanese, while never 
relaxing an instant in the punctilious 
performance of his duties, had shown 
himself to fill Johnny's conception of a 
gentleman, whether of East or West, 
North or South. He was possessed of 
a delicacy which seemed inherent, and 
gave evidence at times of a sort of poetic 
philosophy to which Johnny’s own na- 
ture responded. Mogi had admitted to 
him that in his own country he was 
possessed of an ancient title, for some 
generations unclaimed because of some 
political misfortune, since which time 
the men had professional 
careers, and had become teachers, phy- 
sicians and men of letters 

“Miss Milliken has come,” said 
Johnny and, true to his ingenuous na- 
ture, could not refrain. from adding 
dolefully: “She did not seem over- 
whelmed with joy at seeing me again.” 

Mogi smiled and made a little de- 
precating gesture with hands to which 
adhered some grains of rice. 

“In this country, sir,” said he, “it un- 
avoidably necessary for young gentle- 
man to win his spurs before young lady 
smile with enthusiastic favor.” 

“I guess you're right,” Johnny ad- 
mitted. “You can’t expect to shine 
much by spending other people’s money, 
especially when it happens to belong to 
the young lady herself. I suppose in 
your country you can say it with 
flowers.” 

“Frequently often, sir,” said Mogi, 
“and with poetry and music. When 
young I played sweet harmonies on 
flute. But that not sufficiently enough. 
I am entitle’ to carry two swords, but 
that also not enough to-day. In present 
commercial era, young suitor require 
gilded ricksha, with gold and ivory 
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inlay, and four ricksha men in uni- 
form.”’ 

“Just as over here you need a big, 
eight-cylinder emblazoned boat to make 
real character,” gloomed Johnny. “I 
reckon it’s pretty much the same the 
world over.” 

Mogi nodded. 

“Many unknowning people admire 
picture, judging from the frame, sir,” 
said he. “Lut honorable Miss Milliken 
not that kind. She say little and look 
deep. I think young gentleman gain 
more distinguished consideration by 
Miss Milliken if he brave and honest, 
than if he ride around in Rolls-Royce 
and dress with no reference to taste or 
expense.” 

“The trouble is,” said Johnny, “that, 
even if I were to buy the overland 
dahabeah, I'd still be an object of char- 
ity from any slant you got of me. Just 
because I rescued the formula for the 
Whirligig I got let in for a third in- 
terest. And the worst of it is the work 
was all done, and we never needed the 
formula, either to locate or to convince 
a backer that the prospect was a good 
bet.” 

“Tt prevent secret of incalculable 
value falling tmto hands of dishonest 
thief, sir.” said Mogi. “You took a 
chance as sequel proves. I wonder he 
do not shoot you in hotel and offer as 
defense of justifiable homicide, that he 
think you hotel thief.” 

“No doubt he might have,” Johnny 
admitted, “if he hadn’t thought I had 
a gat in my pocket. He may be a killer 
but he’s a coward, too. All the same 
I don’t feel right about it.” 

That afternoon he took the 
up with Sophy, whom he 
no doubt through some intention of 
Mimi’s. Johnny told her flatly that*he 
did not consider himself entitled to a 
third interest. 

Sophy raised her eyebrows. 

“T though that was all settled,” said 
she. 


matter 
found alone, 
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“Well, then I think I’d rather un- 
settle it, on this first venture,” Johnny 
answered, ‘All I’m entitled to 
small percentage.” 

“You saved the Whirligig,” 
Sophy. 

“But the locations were already 
made,” Johnny objected. “Later on you 
might reward me by letting me borrow 
the Whirligig and go off somewhere and 
find a little well of my own, with a third 
interest of course. You see, Sophy, the 
way it stands now, I don’t feel as if I 
were making good on the Johnny van 
Dusen test we talked aboyt the first day 
we met. In other words I’d rather con- 
vince you that I was the real thing than 
merely get rich by taking an advantage 
of an opportunity. Handing rivets 
would have been more satisfactory in a 
way.” 

“There aren’t any to handle just 
now,” Sophy said. “It’s slack water 
in the shipbuilding business.” 


is a 


said 


She settled herself more comfortably 
in the hammock couch swung under the 


low shade of the big live oaks. It was 
very hot. Looking across the cotton 
fields one could see the swirls and eddies 
of the superheated air and at some dis- 
tance a mirage effect, which seemed to 
lift skyward the hard, green vegetation 
of the swamp. Sophy was as lightly 
dressed as propriety permitted. Her 
fresh, infantile complexion was humid 
like that of a sleeping baby, and with 
a pinker flush high in her cheeks. She 
raised her round, perfect arms above 
her head, and Johnny thought that, all 
other traits of personality aside, he had 
never seen a more alluring physical type 
of girl, but then it must be remembered 
that she was the type which he had 
always most admired. Sophy, glancing 
at him, saw something in his eyes that 
brought a heightened color to her face. 

“Look here, Johnny van Dusen,” said 
she, “suppose we sidetrack that conver- 
sation of ours in the launch.” 


“Of course, if you wish it,” said 
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Johnny. “I never have banked much 
on it, any more than I have changed 
my mind.” 

“Well, that might happen yet,” Sophy 
said. “You don’t know me very well, 
Johnny.” Her gray eyes lightened a 
little in shade, as they were wont to do 
when her mental focus became intent, 
the brows drawing a precise, straight 
line. 

It struck Johnny for the first time 
that there was across the face of Sophy 
a sort of Mason-Dixon line, so that the 
northern part of it was not always at 
accord with the southern zone. A sheet 
of paper held across the middle of her 
nose to mask its tip and the wide mouth 
with its red, everted, upper lip and 
slightly pouting lower one, would at this 
moment have suggested Sophy’s like- 
ness to one of her Puritan ancestresses 
listening to the story of a massacre, or, 
to go much farther back, a druid priest- 
ess at the sacrificial hour. Then, had 
the sheet been raised to mask the upper 
segment of eyes and brows and the 
straight bridge of her nose, the lower 
part would have led one to say: “Here 
is half the visage of a lovely nymph, 
seductive and warm.” Yet Johnny was 
always conscious of a peculiar thrill 
when Sophy happened to look that way 
in the northern hemisphere. 

“T don’t believe that anybody really 
knows you very well,” said Johnny. 
“Perhaps you are not yet thoroughly 
acquainted with yourself.” 

“That’s possible,’ Sophy admitted. 
“It’s perfectly true, also, that I’ve re- 
cently had a glimpse at a phase of so- 
ciety that I never knew much about and 
can’t say now that I’m particularly en- 
thusiastic over. People who do things 
are much more to my taste than people 
who enjoy the results of what has been 
done for them. I’m really not at all 
the gentle, New England Priscilla that 
I’m sometimes taken for.” 

“T never took you for it,” said Johnny. 
“That name or Prudence or Faith would 
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fit you about as much as your father’s 
would fit me. I don’t think that I 
should ever want the sun to stand still 
to give me time to slay more enemies.” 

“I might, though,” said Sophy; “and 
it really ought to be the other way 
about.” 

“In that case,” said Johnny, “you 
might see fit to start in on your hus- 
band.” 

Sophy nodded. 

“Yes, there might be ructions. But 
just now I’m not thinking how much I 
might or might not like you as a hus- 
band but how much you might like me 
as a wife. I hate noise and jazz and 
small talk and frivolous amusements. 
And you like that sort of thing, Johnny 
van Dusen. It’s your way of relaxa- 
tion.” 

‘But it’s not limited to that,” Johnny 
said. “I like everything. I see what 
you mean, though. You think I’d miss 


the fleshpots that don’t appeal to you.” 


Sophy half closed her eyes and looked 
at Johnny down the slant of her cheeks, 
so that he got no more than a light-gray 
gleam. 

“*Fraid so. And then there’s another 
thing. I’m jealous I couldn’t stand 
the flirtation that seems to be part of 
the game in your crowd.” 

“Are you jealous of your father?” 
Johnny asked. 

“N-no, because I want him to be 
happy and have the fullness of life, and 
besides there’s always been the bogie of 
his getting snared by some fool of a 
woman. I liked Mimi the moment I 
clapped eyes on her. She’s a dear, and 
she’s been up against it, and she’s too 
pretty and warm-hearted to be let run 
around at large. Besides she’d appre- 
ciate dad.” 

“Yes,” admitted Johnny, and added a 
little dolefully. “In some ways you and 
Mimi are very much alike. You both 
had somewhat similar early lives and 
were constantly in contact with older 
men, your fathers’ friends, and you 
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turn naturally to the strong, virile, mas- 
terful types. Lord knows I can’t claim 
to run in that class.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Sophy. “Let's 
wait and see. This job’s not over yet.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


As though Sophy were the sibyl she 
sometimes looked, the oracle pronounced 
by her was demonstrated in a startling 
manner when the drill was sent down to 
resume its probing into the epidermis of 
the earth. Some describers say “the 
bowels of the earth,” which is most in- 
ept, as it is doubtful if, marked on a 
polished globe twenty feet in diameter, 
even the deepest mine would show more 
than the faintest scratch. 

Something was in the way, something 
on which the rotary drill bit vainly and 
to its damage, like an auger striking an 
iron bolt in the frame of a ship. 

It did not take the experienced Steve 
long to discover what had happened. 
He went to Johnny with a face in which 
rage, anxiety and a certain shame were 
mingled. 

‘By gory, Mr. van Dusen, there ain’t 
no doubt about it. Some skunk has 
gone and junked the hole!” 

“But how‘could anybody junk it with 
the watchman always on guard at the 
derrick?” Johnny demanded. 

An inquest proved that a watchman 
had not been constantly on guard. A 
pale and frightened youth was forced 
to admit, rather than have the blame of 
sabotage fall on him, that he had slipped 
off one night, yielding to the oldest 
temptation in the world. A _ watchful 
enemy, lurking on the premises, had 
taken advantage of this opportunity to 
drop into the hole sundry case-hardened 
tools and fragments of broken bearings 
or machinery on the scrap heap. 

The driller was forced to admit that 
the hole was hopelessly junked. The 
fatal act must have been accomplished 
the very day work was temporarily sus- 
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pended when, although the drill stem 
had been left in the hole, there had been 
perhaps forty or fifty pounds of pres- 
sure in the boilers, so that it would have 
been but the work of a minute to hoist 
it clear. 

“°Tain’t any of our gang,” said Steve. 
“Our boys are all right, exceptin’ only 
Jim who’s young and foolish, and I 
don’t reckon it was done by any other 
company, like’s often claimed in such 
cases. Big companies ain’t foolin’ with 
such cussedness. They do their fightin’ 
in the open market, and with scraps of 
paper instead of scraps of steel.” 

“Maybe somebody thought we might 
be playing close to our belts and would 
sell out cheap,” Johnny suggested. 

“That, or some durn_ bolshevist,” 
agreed the driller somberly, and with a 
lurid light in his small, deep-set eyes. 
“First time it’s happened to a job that 
I was ever workin’ on.” 

Johnny asked what was to be done, 


though he already guessed from his ac- 


quired knowledge of the oil 
Steve shrugged. 

“There’s only one thing to do, if 
you’ve got the money and the patience,” 
said he, “and that’s to skid the derrick 
and start fresh.” 

Johnny took counsel with the two 
other members of the syndicate. Sophy 
and Mimi, particularly Mimi, were 
distressed at what had happened, but 
took it gamely. Johnny sent a long 
dispatch to Mr. Milliken and received 
the laconic answer: 

“Carry on.” 

So the derrick was 
matter of a hundred 
work began anew. 

“What I can’t understand,” said 
Johnny, “is why Jake should want to 
junk a hole in which he’s interested to 
some extent.” 

“Perhaps it wasn’t Jake,” said Sophy. 
“Some other outfit might have wanted 
to buy us out, as Steve suggests.” 

But Mimi shook her head. 


game. 


skidded 


yards, 


over a 
and the 


’ 
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“Tt was Jake,” said she. “He'd be 
willing to postpone the payment of his 
loan to gain some time and money. The 
chances are he thinks that I persuaded 
Mr. Olney as an old friend of father’s 
to back this one test well. He counts on 
Mr. Olney’s not having done this with 
much conviction and on his being dis- 
couraged at what’s happened and un- 
willing to throw good money after bad.” 

Johnny nodded. 

“His game is to get Mimi on her 
uppers again and then strike some sort 
of bargain with her. He’s sure there’s 
oil here and he’s quite willing to lose a 
little on the off chance of a big killing.” 

As there was to be a repetition of the 
early drilling Sophy returned North tak- 
ing Mimi with her, for the season was 
approaching when the zstivo—au- 
tumnal fever—was to be feared. 
Johnny, of course, remained. He prom- 
ised to watch “the better ’ole” with the 
lupine patience of a hungry coyote, flat: 
tened behind a bunch of sagebrush in a 
prairie-dog village. 

In this watchful waiting he would be 
aided by a brace of trained police dogs 
which had been sent him by J. P. M. 
He received a letter from that undis- 
couraged backer in which Milliken said: 

I feel partly responsible for the catas- 
trophe, as it might not have happened if I'd 
sent a couple of tykes with Sophy. It struck 
me, though, as hardly worth while to fool 
with untrained dogs that this skunk might 
have poisoned. The ones I am sending you 
are the best French stock. They are edu- 
cated to eat only what is fed them by their 
master and cannot be lured away from their 
beat even the way your watchman 
which I am told is an Apache trick. 


Was, 


Johnny was delighted with the dogs. 
They were docile and intelligent and 
immediately accepted Johnny as their 
master, though it took them a little time 
to accept Mogi as his proxy. They 
seemed curiously to sense some racial 
difference, and they seemed to know that 
Mogi’s capacity was a menial one. 
Steve, the driller, was tremendously in- 
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terested in them, though he looked 
doubtful on first inspecting them. 

“Good thing we ain’t in Texas or 
Oklahoma, Mr. van Dusen, or some- 
body’d sure take a shot at them, think- 
ing they were coyotes.” 

There followed then a weary period 
for Johnny, a repetition of what he had 
already been through but without the 
excitement of the first drilling. During 
this time no evidence of the saurian 
Jake broke the surface of his rather 
stagnant life, nor could he get any in- 
formation of him at all. Johnny de- 
cided that he had probably left the 
region, and that, during his sojourn in 
it, he had been under an assumed name. 

The sabotage had roused the indigna- 
tion of the community, which naturally 
desired the success of the well, if only 
for its own sake, and the pluck and per- 
severance in starting afresh had turned 
the sentiment in Johnny’s favor again. 
[here were some few to suggest that 
Mogi might know something about the 
junking. But when this reached John- 
ny’s ears he pointed out to Steve that 
the idea was ridiculous, as the Japanese 
‘ould have nothing to gain by such 
procedure, but, on the contrary, was to 
receive a bonus like the others on the 
bringing in of a successful well. 

Sophy wrote him at fortnightly in- 
tervals and her letters were friendly and 
encouraging. She and Mimi were at 
the Milliken home at Bath. J. P. M. 
looked in on them now and then, though 
he was away most of the time on his 
various enterprises. As Sophy wrote: 

Dad scatters his oats, and at this moment 
is red-hot over a new scheme for remov- 
ing the ash from low-grade coal, which 
promises to increase the coal reserve of the 
country by five hundred per cent. He has 
ulready a big profit in his holdings, and 
looks upon our well as a set line, a mere 
bagatelle. But unless I am wrong there is 
one bet which he is keeping his eye on pretty 
closely. Perhaps you can guess what it is. 


It was not hard for Johnny to guess. 
But he did not believe that Mimi would 
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consent to marry Milliken unless, or 
rather until, the well came in. The res 
flection was comforting, because he be- 
lieved that in such a case Milliken would 
continue his pricking of the earth’s tough 
hide until he got her a well. It irked 
Johnny that his own fortunes should be 
dependent on such a situation, for it 
made him feel a parasite. He seemed to 
be doing so very little himself while 
waiting for some not far future day to 
make him very rich. It struck him also 
that this was no way to win Sophy. 
Johnny realized that her early interest 
in him had been for his cheerful ac- 
ceptance of poverty, as much as any- 
thing else, and his willingness to tackle 
any job that promised to get him ahead. 
Once enriched through her support, he 
thought it very likely that she would 
say to herself: “Well, it was a lucky day 
for Johnny van Dusen when he met 
Mimi and me. I think I’ve done about 
all for him I need to,” and forthwith put 
him from her mind as a candidate for 
more intimate partnership. 

So despite his prospects—enough to 
have enthused most young men—these 
were rather melancholy days for 
Johnny. He thought of asking Mogi 
to teach him Japanese, but did not do 
so because Mogi’s spare time was spent 
in study and at his microscope. 

Then Steve had a sharp attack of 
fever and ague. Mogi took specimens 
of his blood, caught the plasmodia at the 
proper moment in their karyokinesis, 
and smashed the fever flat with a single 
big dose of medication and a few smaller 
ones to clean up the remnants. He 
treated another man for hookworm 
with such marked success that Mogi was 
even more gratified than his appreciative 
patient. He told Johnny that he would 
rather get the weather gauge of this 
pestilential malady than own an oil well, 
and Johnny helped him write a report 
of the case for the Rockefeller Institute. 

Meanwhile the tir€less drill sank 
deeper and deeper like the probe of : 
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mosquito. It pierced beneath the level 
of the abandoned well after passing 
through much the same formation. 
Johnny began to get excited again. The 
rotary drill bit its way into limestone 
cap rock at a thousand feet deeper. 

“We might strike her right under 
this,” said Steve, “and again we might 
have to go down another five or six hun- 
dred feet.” 

Johnny began to fidget again. He 
wrote Sophy that from now on she must 
not blame him if they got a gush and the 
syndicate not there to see that the 
weather was superb, though hot. It was 
early October. 

Sophy answered to say that he had 
their permission to bring in the well any 
day he chose; that her father was in the 
great North Woods to inspect the re- 
sults of a rather bad fire on his timber 
tract and satisfy himself that it was 
safely extinguished. As soon as he re- 
turned they would probably all come 
down together unless some other catas- 


trophe happened to the well. 

Johnny answered that he and the 
dogs, Shot and his wife, Shell, had set 
up a ménage a trois under the derrick, 
while Mogi was forming a habit of 
solitary scouting in the outlying cane- 
brakes, the nearest cover being about 


five hundred yards away. Everybody 
was keyed up to high tension and vis- 
itors to the premises were not infre- 
quent, but were closely investigated. 
Some were reputable oil experts and 
scouts ; others were local property own- 
ers and business men, nervously stand- 
ing by for a possible boom. Johnny 
had secured the promise of unlimited 
credit and material in the event of a 
paying well being brought in, if only of 
five hundred barrels a day, and the der- 
rick company had offered to make him 
a present of the derrick for first news 
of the strike. 

Then at twenty-seven hundred feet, 
with the drill #iting into what even 
Steve admitted might be the lid, there 
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came a telegram from Sophy to say that 
her father, Mimi and herself were start- 
ing South. 

Johnny was tempted to arrest the 
drilling, but forbore. He didn’t even 
give orders to slow down, reflecting that 
after all it would be pleasanter to have 
the others arrive on the scene like 
Danaé, in a shower of gold or its equiv- 
alent, than to spend some days of 
nervous expectancy. 

But they beat the drill, as Johnny 
fondly hoped. Milliken and Sophy 
looked about the same, but Mimi had 
grown plumper. There was more color 
glowing through her ivory skin from the 
fresh Maine air, with its sea fogs and 
cool nights, and Sophy’s good home 
kitchen. This time Sophy’s eyes rested 
on Johnny with more kindly interest, 
perhaps because of his thinness and. the 
saffron tan of the region, which gave 
him a rather jaundiced look. Sophy, 
like Johnny, preferred to see the gaiters 
of youth well filled, and rounded con- 
tours under a sleeve. 

“Johnny van Dusen,” said she, “you 
don’t look up to the mark. Have the 
milk and eggs run out, or have you been 
fretting yourself to a skeleton?” 

“Trained down to bone and whip- 
cord,” Johnny answered, “but never felt 
better in my life. Mogi’s been teaching 
me jujutsu. He’s a wonder at it. 
Seems to be a fundamental part of the 
education of the Japanese rank and file, 
just as all Americans must learn how to 
dance and drive a flivver.” 

“T don’t believe he’s given you enough 
to eat,” said Sophy, “or else you've 
caught the hookworm.” 

“In Louisiana,” Johnny answered, 
“the early Northern bird is apt to catch 
the hookworm. But Mogi says I 
haven’t got it, nor malaria. He 
examines my blood every week. It’s 
routine, like making out the laundry 
slip. It won’t take me long to get back 
the physiological fat, once this well 
squirts.” 
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Milliken slapped him on the shoulder. 
He looked younger than ever, Johnny 
thought, and Mimi, prettier, if such a 
thing were possilde.,. Dhis* rejuvenating 
elixir appeared to be augmented when 
the glances of the two met, an occur- 
rence of fair frequency. 

Johnny thought that, if he had ever 
seen a girl on whose face was written 
the reactions of love, Mimi was the girl. 
J. P. M. seemed also in a state of sup- 
pressed excitement, which Johnny did 
not believe due to the prospect of an in- 
crease in his daughter’s fortune, all in- 
terest in the well having from the first 
been placed in Sophy’s name. Johnny 
guessed that Mimi was withholding her 
unconditional surrender for the moment 
when the greasy horde of treasure, 
pierced by a vent to its pressure, might 
flow or gush over the derrick’s top. 

The drill was by this time past the 
twenty-eight-hundred-feet depth, over 
half a mile straight down. At any mo- 
ment it might loose the flood, or meet 
with some accident in the course of its 
astonishingly attenuated stem or the 
casing which inclosed it. A great tar- 
pon tearing around at the end of a fine 
silk fishing line would be a somewhat 
similar bet. The greatest industrial 
game in the history of the commercial 
world was rapidly approaching an end 
which would bring to its players either 
incalculable profit or a total and heavy 
loss. 

Sophy and Mimi were to reoccupy 
their quarters at the Lebourgeon plan- 
tation house. Though there was room 
for Milliken, he had preferred to rough 
it on a bunk in Johnny’s shanty. 

“I’ve had a sample of Mogi’s chuck,” 
said he, “and I'd like to repeat the ex- 
perience. Sowbelly and johnnycake is 
good fodder for the cold, but a tropic 
ration fits better with this country.” 

Two nervous days went past. Mil- 
liken was caught with the contagion of 
the others. Perhaps from his viewpoint 
there was more at stake. Steve was 
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proceeding now with infinite caution, as 
he said, “sorta sneakin’ up on her.” 
The engine was turning over slowly. 
At times the man on the derrick’s top 
was ordered down, lest he be whisked 
off in a nebulous cloud of oil and gas. 
The tension was of the battle’s eve. 


CHAPTER XXI1. 


At the end of the day the hospitable 
Lebourgeons invited the syndicate and 
Mr. Milliken to an old-time Southern 
dinner to be served at four o'clock. It 
was really in the nature of a banquet 
and distinguished for a splendid wild 
turkey, a bird that has now become rare, 
and that equal rarity, real diamond- 
backed terrapin, taken in sunken barrel 
traps of which the head turns on a pivot. 
There were also candied yams, and won- 
derful hot breads, and the smoked -ham 
of a wild razorback, caught as a pig and 
peanut fattened, and with a strong savor 
of wild game. Mr. Milliken took most 
kindly also to an early course, a fried 
channel catfish, which he found to re- 
semble in flavor his favorite salt-water 
eels, though more delicate. 

“If I did that every day,” said 
Johnny, as they strolled out under the 
live oaks after dinner, “you would not 
have to complain of my acute angles.” 

“You might be yellower, though,” said 
Sophy. 


“Yes; Mogi has insisted right along 
on the lightest of diets with each moutl:- 


ful a pleasure to be lingered over. He 
claims that in proportion to their weight 
the Japanese soldiers are the strongest, 
most enduring and healthiest army in 
the world, and I guess he’s right. He 
showed me their field ration. The av- 
erage American doughboy would fade 
away on what keeps a squad of them 
in good condition. He explained that 
the average American or European eats 
twice as much as he requires.” 

“I guess he’s right,” said Milliken. 
“Half of it goes to give us the strength 
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required to digest the other half, which 
leaves nothing to carry on with.” 

They had strolled out over to the live 
oaks, and all eyes were turned naturally 
to the derrick, directly behind which the 
sun was sinking luridly in a bank of 
long, streaky clouds tinted with mauve 
and amethyst and crimson. A peculiar, 
desolate beauty rested on the flat land- 
scape. Ordinarily there is nothing very 
attractive about a cotton crop, except 
to the planter. The low, drying plants 
have none of the mellow beauty of rip- 
ened wheat, with its undulating waves 
stirred by the breeze, or of corn with 
its graceful plumes, or the soft tones to 
be: found in sugar cane or rice. Even 
tobacco with its great, glossy leaves and 
upright spathes holds a sort of lux- 
uriant, tropical charm which the straggly 
cotton lacks. But this particular eve- 
ning was rich in atmosphere, charged 
with the late, horizontal sun rays; there 
rested on the landscape a soft scale of 
color notes pitched in a neutral like an 
impressionistic painting, laced, as one 
might say, with a pervading tone which 
changed subtly from saffron to a deep 
lavender. And in the middle of the pic- 
ture the uncouth derrick stuck up in 
unsightly fashion, like the skeleton of 
some bizarre monster. Mimi com- 
mented on this. 

“Our well is a blot on the landscape.” 

“It can’t be too much of a blot for my 
esthetic taste,’ said Johnny. “I'd like to 
see it a great, big, spreading grease spot 
that would blot out the whole blooming 
sunset.” 

As though he had rubbed the lamp 
while voicing this desire, the prodigy 
occurred. It was within a few minutes 
of knocking-off time, and some of the 
crew were already securing for the 
night. The great, lurid circle of the 
sun, a disk rather than a globe, was 
kissing the horizon with its lower rim, 
when, as though the contact of its super- 
heated mass had seared the earth in a 
fashion to arouse beneath its breast a 
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gathering rage, there came a low vibra- 
tion, felt rather. than heard, like the 
premonitory' warning of an earthquake, 
This was followed by. a rising bellow 
long sustained, steadily augmenting in 
force and volume. Its note, first pitched 
beyond the lowest sound vibration to be 
translated by the human ear, mounted 
and passed into full consciousness. It 
speedily became a roar, awesome and 
outrageous, a shrieking, howling vocif- 
erousness, transmitted for miles around. 
Milliken’s hand fell on Johnny’s arm 
with a grip, which, under other cir- 
cumstances, might have made him 
writhe. 
“Look!” he voice 


cried, and his 


sounded shrill against the deep-toned 
clamor. 

A sudden column, black against the 
crimson murk of sunset, shot up from the 
derrick’s top to what seemed an incred- 
ible height, then expanded with a sort 
of geometrical precision, spread like an 


umbrella palm. Its fine, shimmering 
particles caught and refracted the sun 
rays as they dissipated and drifted down, 
and gave the phenomenon the appear- 
ance of a titanic fountain of blood. It 
was as though the drill had pierced an 
artery just under the integument of 
earth’s bosom. Except that it did not 
pulsate, such simile would have been 
perfect. The roaring settled into a 
steady, vibrant note, which had still cer- 
tain shrieking overtones to make a 
diapason. 

Milliken now lent his human voice, 
piping in comparison to the uproar. 

“Jehoshaphat ! We've — unhooked 
her!” he yelled, and dealt Johnny a clap 
between the shoulders, which nearly 
felled that weakened exponent of a 
Japanese tropical régime. 

Sophy and Mimi were clinging to 
each other, pale, trembling, yet laughing 
hysterically. [rom the eyes of the most 
emotional Mimi, a gush of tears had 
quickly followed the gush of mud and 
water and oil and gas from the derrick’s 
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top. Milliken, whirling like a dervish, 
tore down upon them..and embraced 
them both, lingering a: little on this at- 
tention to Mimi, whosearms had twined 
about his neck. Johnny was tempted to 
emulate, but forbore. _His knees were 
wabbly and he felt a sudden, unmanly 
inclination to weep. Sophy was staring 
at the derrick with a white, set face and 
a curious lightening of her eyes. Emo- 
tions react in various ways on different 
people. Johnny’s eyes were dilated 
until his vision was blurred, whereas 
those of Sophy had contracted to pin 
points, 

Then with one accord they started for 
the derrick a quarter of a mile away. 
They walked slowly, a good deal as 
people approach a zone of danger, and 
as if half expecting a subsequent and 
more violent eruption. Steve and his 
men had withdrawn a little from the 
shower of oily spray, and were standing 
grouped, their thumbs hooked in their 
belts, staring at their work with that 
assumption of nonchalance which is a 
characteristic of the American breed. 
Most fortunately, although the air was 
still below, an easterly draft of air was 
stirring: aloft, sufficient to drift the gas 
and oil spray away from the engine, 
the furnace of which it had been Steve’s 
daring and risky act to cover with wet, 
sandy earth at the first premonition of 
what was coming. 

He turned at the approach of the 
others. 


“Wal, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, 


“here’s yer oil well. 
like that before. We'd just histed out 
the drill. She must a been restin’ 
on the last thin sheet of rock, and the 
gathering pressure blew her plum out. 
And now she’s got away from us. 
We'll let her blow off a little steam be- 
fore tryin’ to get her corked again.” 

“No trouble about the steam,” said 
Johnny. 

Steve glanced at the sky. 

“Lucky there’s a mite of air stirrin’ 


Never see one act 
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up above,” said he. “If that hadn’t a 
bin, the whole doggone thing would be 
ablaze. From the heat she’s got on her, 
mebbe it’s just as well the hole was 
clear, as otherwise she mighta blowed 
out the whole works, casin’ and _ ll. 
And furthermore it’s lucky Jim wasn’t 
up thar atop the derrick, or he might be 
settin’ up thar now, like a pea on a jet 
of water.” 

“Think you can get her under con- 
trol without accident?” Johnny asked. 

“Wal, I figger to,” said Steve. 
“Lucky think you took up them sur- 
roundin’ leases. In my opinion, we're 
settin’ over a pool that may make 
Homer right picayune.” He held out 
his hand. “My compliments, gentle- 
men, and you, young ladies. Ye all 
played a long shot, wildcattin’ this way, 
and never lost your sand nor made any 
whimper when the first hole 
junked.” 

General 


got 
congratulations followed. 
Folk began to throng in from all sides, 
coming on foot, on bicycles, mules, auto- 
mobiles, and presently a special engine 
brought a swarm from the town. 

Steve immediately requisitioned a 
gang from the first of the local planta- 
tion hands to arrive, setting them to 
work at building a sort of low levee to 
conserve as much as possible of the 
gushing oil until the tanks could be as- 
sembled. Johnny started to set this 
machinery in motion. 

“Things are going to hum around 
here from now on,” said he and went 
to telephone. 

The sky was thickening and before 
long a strong breeze was blowing from 
the east, the precursor of rain, in the 
opinion of the local inhabitants. The 
air grew cooler. Milliken and Johnny 
disengaged themselves from the gath- 
ering crowd, and went over to the shack. 
Milliken was excited but Johnny found 
himself singularly relaxed, the natural 
result of a long-sustained tension. 

“How about light?” asked Milliken. 
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“Better be on the safe side,” said 
Johnny. “Steve has drawn a dead line 
and given orders not to smoke. I’ve got 
a couple of camp electric torches.” He 
switched them on. ‘‘Where’s Mogi?” 

“Over by the well, I reckon,” Mil- 
liken answered. “Just listen to the darn 
thing. Great music, ain’t it?” 

“Wish we could turn it off,” said 
Johnny. “I won't rest quietly until 
Steve gets her bottled down. Lucky 
it’s past the season for thunderstorms. 
They draw lightning worse than a wire- 
less station, but unfortunately can’t 
ground it. Funny that Mogi doesn’t 
show up. It’s not like him.” He 
glanced about the cabin. ‘‘Where the 
deuce are the dogs? They usually stick 
tight to me.” 

“I reckon this roar put a crimp in 
’em,” Milliken suggested. 

“They weren’t the only ones,” Johnny 
said, and went out to flash his light 
under the shanty, which was raised a 
couple of feet above the ground. 

“They’re here,” he said, reéntering. 
“This roar is new stuff to them. I tell 
you what I think: Mogi’s gone on a 
little scout.” 

“Don’t see the need of that, now she’s 
brought in,” said Milliken. He stepped 
outside the door and Johnny followed. 

For some reason, instead of the ex- 
ultation one might have expected he felt 
strangely uncomfortable and ill at ease. 
Although he would not have defined it 
in such a way, he was conscious of a 
foreboding of ill, but of what kind it 
was impossible to determine. 

“Just listen to her,” said Milliken, 
with a sort of hushed rapture. Then 
his business thrift asserted itself. 
Thousands and thousands of dollars 
shooting off into space. “Look at the 
shine of it over there on the cotton 
fields, makin’ a lake of ’em already.” 

“There won't be many mosquitoes 
hereabouts when the wind goes round 
the compass,” said Johnny with a nerv- 
ous laugh. 
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“How big a well does Steve think it 
may prove?” asked Milliken. 

“Doesn’t venture to say just yet. 
There may be a lot of water and gas 
mixed up with it. I‘think I'll go over 
and see how the casing’s holding.” 

As they approached the derrick Milli- 
ken sniffed. “This wind is full of 
flows,” said he; “or I guess it’s the gush 


that makes a back eddy of its own. 
My face is 


You can smell it strong. 
greasy.” 

“Ojil-laden gas,” said Johnny; “and, 
as you say, there are apt to be eddies 
around a rush like that. Good thing 
the fire was low and Steve got it covered 
at the first groan. Otherwise we might 
have lost some men, to say nothing of 
the well.” 

At the engine house they came upon 
Steve. He had detailed some of the 
men to keep back the gathering crowd 
and had engaged a number of others to 
act as deputies for the safeguarding of 
the well until its protection could be 
systematized. Johnny asked him how 
things were going. 

“Everything holding fine, sir. Too 
bad I didn’t save all this, but I cal’lated 
to the first thing in the morning. How- 
sumever, we'll get her clamped down 
all right, I reckon. Fires are out——” 

As he said: this ominous word fire, 
there came from the back edge of the 
brake, nearly half a mile to leeward, a 
thin ribbon of vivid, sparkling light. It 
soared in a high trajectory almost 
straight toward the well and on a course 
to intercept the gas-filled volume wafted 
by the wind in its direction. This much 
only Johnny saw before the cataclysm. 

What immediately followed was for 
Johnny in the nature of an explosive 
rending of the universe. Theoretically, 
the flame may have followed up the 
huge floor of atomized petroleum mixed 
with gas and water vapor, but prac- 
tically the whole was ignited instan- 
taneously. 

One might have expected, therefore, 
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that the destruction of Milliken, Johnny 
and Steve, standing at.the derrick’s foot, 
would have been. instantaneous. But 
any laboratory -werker who has lighted 
a Bunsen burner, or has noted the re- 
action on turning on the gas in a room, 
when failing to light the match lets the 
current flow before igniting it, may per- 
ceive what really happened. The great 
flame did not approach very closely to 
the top of the derrick. The gushy well 
became like a great torch, the actual 
flame a considerable distance away from 
the derrick’s top, glowing rather than 
flashing by reason of the thick, billowing 
clouds of smoke and steam. 

Nobody watching the catastrophe 
could have sworn that the first explo- 
sion had flashed down to where the three 
men stood. The actual flash was of such 
short duration that it did no more than 
singe their hair and give exposed skin 
areas a superficial searing, while the re- 
flex of the blinding light, swifter even 
than the flame, had closed their lids in 
But the 
pulse of air had thrown them down 
As Johnny struggled up, blinded and 
confused, he instinctively lunged away 
from the spot, and did not discover 
until at some distance that Milliken was 
not with him. 

Steve had escaped, though suffering 
worse burns than the other two, for his 
skin was oily. He sank down groaning, 
and men ran forward from the crowd 
and carried him away. Johnny looked 
about him wildly. 

“Where's Mr. Milliken?” he cried. 

The question remained unanswered. 
Johnny looked ba-': toward the derrick. 
It had sprung into flame, and also the 
dog house, as the little tool house was 
called, both having been drenched in 
the first fine spray of atomized oil which 
had fallen before the breeze sprang up. 
Johnny reasoned instantly that, since 
Milliken was not with him nor to be 
seen in the brilliant zone of light, he 
must be still lying where he had fallen, 
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almost against the foot of the blazing 
derrick. There was not a moment to be 
lost. The conflagration was rapidly in- 
creasing, though fortunately they had 
been standing on the windward side so 
that the intensity of heat was drifted 
away from them. 

Those watching Johnny must have 
thought him struck suddenly with mad- 
ness by the fearful catastrophe. He ran 
back swiftly, as it looked, straight into 
the flames. An instant of faltering 
would have meant his being overcome. 
But Johnny did not falter despite the 
intensity of heat, nor the agonizing 
scorching of his face and _ hands. 
Though scarcely able to open his eyes, 
he discovered Milliken lying on his face 
at the derrick’s foot. Johnny managed 
to seize him by an arm and, in the man- 
ner taught in the army for the removal 
of the wounded, slung him up across 
his back and staggered away. He was 
still lurching on blindly when met by 
the group which rushed forward to his 
aid. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Johnny recovered his senses to find 
himself being borne swayingly along 
toward the plantation house. His lapse 
of consciousness had been brief, but his 
mind was still confused. He thought 
for the moment that the sun was blind- 
ing him painfully, but immediately dis- 
covered this to be the vivid glare from 
the burning well. With returning sen- 
sibility came pain in his face and hands. 

“T’m all right,” he muttered. “Set 
me down for a moment.” 

The request was obeyed. Johnny 
looked up at the faces turned toward 
him. 

“How about Mr. 
Steve?” he asked. 

“They're safe, sir.” answered one of 
the men. ‘“Steve’s burned right smart, 
but the doctor says he ain’t in no danger. 
Mr. Milliken’s burned, too. He done 
struck his head on a piece of casing 
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when he fell. Nothing serious, I reckon, 
but it stunned him like. He'd sure 
burned up if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Look yonder,” said another of the 
men in a low voice. ‘Who’s that 
feller ?”’ 

“It’s the Japanese,” muttered one of 
the oil-well crew. ‘“Reckon he’s the 
feller that done it.” 

“Walks like he’s hurt,” said another. 

Johnny raised himself on his elbow. 
In the brilliant light, intense as that of 
noonday, he discovered Mogi limping 
toward them about two hundred yards 
away. The Japanese was in his usual 
costume for the evening, the dark-blue 
steward’s uniform with its monkey- 
jacket and brass buttons, which he had 
adopted for some reason during the last 
fortnight, in place of his white jacket. 

It was now evident to the hostile eyes 
regarding him that he was badly hurt. 
Not only did he limp, but at moments 
his lagging step faltered and he seemed 


to be holding both hands against his 


right side. But the most curious and 
forbidding fact was that he seemed to 
have come from a direction to leeward 
of the well. 

The group regarded him in ominous 
silence. Mogi held on stubbornly, and 
as if to pass them on his way to the 
plantation house. As he came abreast 
and about fifty yards distant from 
where Johnny lay, he paused, turned in 
their direction and called faintly. 

“Where Mr. van Dusen?” 

“Here I am, Mogi,” Johnny answered, 
“What's the matter with you?” 

Mogi turned and shambled to where 
Johnny lay. He stood for a moment 
staring vaguely at his master, his hands 
still pressed tightly to his side. 

“You suffer painful injury, sir?” he 
asked. 

“Just scorched a little,” Johnny an- 
swered. “We were at the foot of the 
derrick when that rocket set her off. 
What’s happened to you?” 

“T go take a look around, sir,” Mogi 
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answered. “Every night since well been 
junk I form regular habit to take look 
around. I find it'impossible to say just 
what I think I discover, but. last night 
dogs act with suSpicious interest under 
big sycamore tree at lower end of cotton 
field.” He swayed on his feet. 

“Sit down,” said Johnny. “What's 
the matter with you?” 

Mogi sank down in the Oriental 
squatting posture and seemed to sup- 
press a groan. 

“To-night I come with sudden stealth 
on this disreputable character which 
junk the well. He have a frame nailed 
to trunk of sycamore tree when I ar- 
rive inopportunely. He place skyrocket 
in position with aim to intercept com- 
bustible fumes. I leap at him with hur- 
ried haste but just too late.” 
features writhed. 

“T thought so,” 
“So it was Jake.” 

“Unquestionably no doubt, _ sir. 
When I sprung for him like wild cat, he 
stepped back, drawing pistol and shoot, 
inflicting superficial wound. He shoot 
again with more accurate precision with 
perforating wound of thigh. Simulta- 
neously to this, he turned to beat dis- 
honorable retreat. But lameness pre- 
vent his swift escape and I seize him 
from behind with skillful jujutsu kne¢- 
and-elbow back hold, I have show you.” 

He stopped pantingly. The circle of 
eager faces drew lower, not to miss a 
word. Johnny caught fresh breath. 

“Bully for you, Mogi. What then?” 

“No man, however strong, can break 
this lock, sir,” panted Mogi. “I sum- 
mon all my -failing strength with out- 
put of great energy.” His head bobbed. 
“If you go look under big sycamore tree 
at lower end of cotton field, you find 
him dead with broken neck.” He 
swayed, toppled to the side, and lay 
unconscious. 

One of the men went through the big, 
gathering crowd calling for a doctor; 
almost immediately he found one. Ex- 


Mogi’s 


growled Johnny. 
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amination showed that Mogi had de- 
scribed his injuries with his invariable 
accuracy. He had received a_ per- 
forating wound in his left thigh, ap- 
parently made by the steel-jacketed 
bullet of an automatic thirty-eight. His 
other wound was less superficial than 
Mogi had stated. One rib was broken 
and the hemorrhage from the artery be- 
neath it had been considerable, but the 
doctor did not consider him to be in 
serious danger. 

Mr. Milliken had been carried up to 
the plantation house, and immediately 
looked after by another surgeon. His 
burns were painful and severe, and the 
scalp wound received in falling had re- 
quired half a dozen stitches. But there 
was no evidence of fracture of the skull, 
The prognosis was good, although his 
face was one great blister. But this 
the surgeon pronounced to be merely of 
the epidermis, and such as should leave 
no disfiguring scars. Steve’s case was 
similar, though less severe, and the 
doctor promised Johnny also a fresh 
and tender—very tender—complexion 
in a fortnight’s time. 

Meanwhile the derrick burned and 
fell and the flames and smoke and steam 
roared on throughout the night. So far 
as one could see, the site of the orifice 
appeared to have caved in a little and 
two or three craters formed around it, 
the hole a mass of seething confla- 
gration. 

Jake’s body was sought and found 
precisely as Mogi had described. In 
the terrible neck lock of the Japanese 
his shrift had been short and death as 
instantaneous as though he had been 
garroted. 

Steve, his face and hands swathed in 
dressings, declined to be a bed patient 
and strolled in to report to Johnny in 
the morning. 

“Wal, Mr. van Dusen,” said he cheer- 
fully, “all’s well that ends well.” 

“T suppose so,” answered Johnny, 
similarly bandaged, “but it isn’t quite up 
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to my first idea of a joyful ending. 
How the deuce are we ever going to 
put that thing out?” 

“Oh, we can manage it, I reckon. 
I’ve ordered a battery of a dozen boilers, 
and as soon as we can get ‘em set up 
and connected we'll start in to smother 
the durn thing out with heavy steam 
jets. The gas seems to have blowed 
off, and what she’s spoutin’ now is 
mostly oil and water. But there’s a lot 
more oil than water, or she wouldn't 
burn that way. I reckon you got right 
smart of a well, and once we get her 
under control we can start right down 
the line and stick up derrick after der- 
rick.” 

Johnny heaved a sigh of relief. 

“That’s good hearing, Steve,” said 
he. “We'll all be rich before a great 
while.” 

“You said it, Mr. van Dusen. You're 
in the oil business. And I guess none 
of us begrudge your Jap a look in, after 
the way he broke that reptile’s back.” 

“Too bad he didn’t have a gun,” said 
Johnny. “He might have beat him to 
it.” 

“Wal, anyhow, he won't do no fur- 
ther mischief, and that’s worth some- 
thing. And you're the hero of the hour 
for the way you went back to get Mr. 
Milliken, and you already toasted to a 
crisp. I didn’t know he was thar until 
I heard the shoutin’, and they told me 
you had packed him away. It’s sure 
some game, this oil stuff.” 

Sophy was the next caller. She came 
in and stood for a moment looking at 
Johnny with the curious lightening of 
her eyes emphasized. 

“I'd give you a kiss, Johnny van 
Dusen, if there was any place to put it,” 
said she. 

“Save it until I shed the old skin,” 
said Johnny. “The doctor says I'll be 
more kissable then—like a baby. You'll 
have to lend me a motor veil. How’s 
your father?” 


“Full of good. Mimi is very much 
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on duty at his bedside. It’s a funny 
thing, Johnny, but when a girl falls in 
love with a man of her own age, she’s 
apt to want to inspect him from every 
angle possible, and hold him up to the 
light, or against the background of 
other men, to make sure he’s all she 
hopes for him. But when she falls in 
love with a considerably older man, 
she’s satisfied to take him just as she 
finds him, without any acid test.” 

“Weil,” said Johnny, “that’s natural 
enough. She can see at a glance that 
he’s ripe—like a melon.” 

“T guess that’s it. Well, you don’t 
still begrudge yourself your third in- 
terest, do you?” 

“Not so much,” Johnny admitted. 
“But it isn’t because I was fortunately 
able to lug your father away from that 
inferno. Anybody would have done 
that, if he’d happened to know that he 
was there. Steve was too badly singed 
for the moment, being all greased up. 
But I figure on earning my share dur- 
ing the next two or three years.” 

“The expert opinion seems to be that 
there’s a stupendous job ahead.” 

“The expert opinion is right. As 
Steve says, we’re in the oil business, 
and, if the job ahead is stupendous, so 
is the wealth in sight. I can see where 
I’m booked to stay down here for as 
long as that apprenticeship handing 
rivets.” 

Sophy turned to the window, but 
Johnny could see the pink flush creeping 
up between her ears.” 

“That’s a long time, Johnny,” said 
she, without turning. “Perhaps you'll 
get some new ideas about your future 
before it’s over.” 

“Perhaps,” said Johnny dryly. “And 
then again, as Steve would say, perhaps 
not.” It struck him, of course, that 
now would be the psychological moment 
to ask for his reward, but not for an 
oil well would Johnny have stooped to 
take advantage of it. He knew that he 
had unquestionably saved Milliken’s 
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life, and that alone was enough to keep 
him silent. Sophy knew it, too. 
“How’s Mogi?” Johnny asked. 

“He’s resting comfortably. The doc- 
tor says he must have lost an awful lot 
of blood, but that he’s in no danger. 
Mimi’s been to see him. I imagine 
that’s about the best night’s work that 
Mogi could ever have done for him- 
self. How does your face feel?’ 

“Impatient for that new cuticle. I’m 
going to get up. There’s a darn sight 
too much for me to do to lie here sol- 
diering. Where are my clothes?” 

“In a perfectly safe place,” 
Sophy. “You can have them 
you're fit to take the field.” 

3ut Johnny fooled her. He sneaked 
out in pajamas and, regardless of the 
curious and admiring throng outside, 
went down to his shack and was dressed 
and back on duty before a hand could 
be raised to stay him. 
trouble about the sentiment directed 
toward him Telegrams were 
pouring in, asking for information as 
to the possibility and cost of securing 
adjoining leases. In the crowd 


said 
when 


There was no 


now. 


were 


oil experts, scouts, investors, reporters, 
newspaper and motion-picture camera 


men. Permission was requested to 
stage some motion-picture scenes against 
the burning well. It made no differ- 
ence that the story had still to be written 
around these dramatic events. Supple- 
witted scenario writers were paid for 
that. In anticipation of the boom and 
the forest of wells no doubt presently to 
be erected, a tent settlement sprang up. 

Johnny’s first act was to rush the job 
of installing the pump and boilers for 
extinguishing the fire, and he was a 
little astonished at the way in which 
all other activities now seemed willingly 
suspended to speed his orders through. 
He appeared to be given carte blanche 
for about everything he could possibly 
need, this including the railroad. Milli- 
ken smiled when Johnny spoke of this, 
and when he suggested that it was 
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partly due to Milliken’s influence that 
magnate laughed outright. 

“My influence!” he jeered. ‘Why, 
Johnny, I might be an ant looking up 
at the Washington monument. This 
bonfire out here ain’t burning a drop 
in the bucket to what’s underneath. 
We've opened up a new field. Every- 
body in this community and a lot of 
folks outside it stand to get enriched 
beyond their wildest dreams. The rail- 
road sees its way to get dragged out of 
the bog of railroads all over the country. 
You can’t get it at first. I’ve just been 
explaining to Lebourgeon that he’s a 
prospective millionaire. He’s dazed. 
He says he’s going to paint the house. 
That’s as far as his mind can reach for 
the moment. Mrs. Lebourgeon asked 
me if I thought they’d be able to fulfill 
the dream of her life and take a trip 
to France next year. When I told her 
yes, that she could go on her steam 
yacht if she liked, she went off shaking 
her head. Thought I was still balmy.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I’m a little 
dazed myself.” 

“You'll soon get over it. 
do whatever you think best. 
to help in a day or two. 
about the cost or any money. The 
limit of our credit is the blue sky. Shoot 
in your orders. All you’ve got to ask 
for now is speed. Have Olney send you 


Sail in and 
I'll be able 
Don’t bother 


down a secretary and stenographer and 
you'd better get the Western Union to 
run a special wire here and detail a day 


and night operator.” He raised him- 
self on his elbow. ‘Son, this is just the 
lull before the stampede.” 

Jimmy left him with a rocking head. 
He felt that his work, instead of being 
over, had just begun. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

The big boom was in full swing. The 
powerful pumps driving their blasts of 
steam made short work of smothering 
out the flames. Then the torrent of oil 
was got under control. 
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Johnny felt as if he had rubbed the 
lamp and summoned a genii who had 
whisked the work out of his hands. It 
is true that he gave the orders, but they 
seemed to be enacted automatically. 
Derricks began to pop up over the tract 
like asparagus shoots in a hot, sunny 
spell. Milliken, fully recovered, threw 
off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and 
waded in, leaving other interests in the 
hands of deputies. Mr. and Mrs, 
Olney arrived on the scene. He was 
excited, astonished, and desiring a look 
in. He came prepared to protest vex- 
edly, and reproach Johnny at not having 
offered him as much as standing room 
on the ground floor. But on meeting his 
former purchase and sales clerk, he 
changed his mind about it. 

For he found a different Johnny. It 
was difficult for Olney to realize that 
this lean, tanned young man, keen eyed 
and alert, was the easy-going, compla- 
cent boy who had recently served him 
indifferently well in his office, and as a 
sort of semisocial, semiofficial enter- 
tainer at Mrs. Olney’s house parties, 
ready and willing always to act as a 
stop-gap or run an errand, or to serve 
as supernumerary chauffeur or mes- 
senger or secretary. 

Johnny had matured and hardened. 
He talked less, laughed less, and thought 
more and with a swifter, more decided 
mental process. He had lost his pleasant, 
if-you-please manner of giving orders. 
Though neat as usual, he wasted little 
time on his personal appearance, seemed 
to have forgot what was formerly a 
primary consideration: the making of a 
good impression. As a result of this, 
he made unconsciously a better one. 
No longer a little brother to the rich, he 
had become a power. 

Johnny greeted the Olneys warmly 
and precisely as of old, and with none 
of that cockiness and assumption of 
importance to be found in the cheap 
parvenu. 


“Glad to see you, sir. How are you, 
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Mrs. Olney? I meant to run out to 
Say good-by, but there were urgent 
reasons for getting here in a hurry. 
The principal one is dead. I hope you 
didn’t suspect me of stealing Mogi.” 

“Not a bit,” said Olney. “Sophy ex- 
plained that. Trust a Jap to keep his 
eye on the main chance.” 

“Tt wasn’t that, sir. Mogi didn’t 
know there was any main chance when 
he came to me. I didn’t even pay him 
any wages. He wanted only his keep 
and a couple of hours a day for study. 
When I told him about this game, he 
asked if he might stick on with me as 
a manservant, and I agreed. But of 
course, after all that’s happened, I shall 
do rather better for him than that. Be- 


sides serving me as I was never served 
before, he’s looked after the health of 
all of us; and there were a number of 
weeks when he was guide, counselor and 
friend, and the only moral support I 
had at close range.” 

“Well, that’s worth a lot,” said Olney, 


and strolled away to look up Milliken, 
his interest being rather less in past 
history than in future business. Mrs. 
Olney suggested to Johnny that they 
go over and sit in the shade. 

“IT made an awful fool of myself, 
Johnny,” said she, when they were com- 
fortably settled. “Not one man in a 
hundred would ever have forgiven me.” 

“Then at least I can claim that distine- 
tion,” Johnny said. “It was only my 
promise to Sophy that kept me from 
telling you all about it at the time.” 

Mrs. Olney looked unconvinced. 

“Are you sure, Johnny?” 

“Well,” Johnny admitted, “I was 
pretty sore for a few minutes, because 
I thought you ought to know me better 
than to think what you did. But that 
didn’t last long. I suggested to Sophy 
that we offer Mr, Olney a chance to 
get in, but she said that she would rather 
swing the financial end of it alone. You 
see, she was absolutely sure that it 
would prove a winner.” 
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“T’m inclined to think,” said Mrs. 
Olney, “that she may have had another 
reason, too. If I hadn’t antagonized 
her, it’s pretty sure that she would have 
made a four-cornered pool of it. My 
trouble was just the reverse of the em- 
blem in the three Chinese monkeys: ‘See 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil!’ ” 

“Now you exaggerate,” said Johnny ; 
“but let me tell you that there are 
mighty few people who follow th ex- 
ample of those monkeys.” 

Mrs. Olney nodded. “My worst of- 
fense was Sadie,” said she. “It only 
goes to show what comes of listening 
to servants’ tattle, let alone encouraging 
it. To be perfectly frank, Johnny, I 
believe that Sadie has cost me well into 
the millions.” 

Johnny felt none too sure but that she 
was right. It had been Sadie’s tattling 
that had led to Mrs. Olney’s bitter repri- 
mand. If it had not been for this, the 
chances are that, in consideration of past 
kindnesses, Johnny would have per- 
suaded Sophy to let Olney in. 

Mrs. Olney observed his silence and 
may have guessed its cause, for she went 
on a little bitterly: 

“I never for a moment realized what 
my weakness in listening to Sadie could 
lead to. It has made me feel that I 
never want to entertain young people 
at my house again. The only redeeming 
feature is that some good did come out 
of it for you, and I’m honestly and sin- 
cerely glad. You deserved it.” 

Johnny was touched because this 
speech rang true to him. Before he 
could thank her for it, Mrs, Olney went 
on: 

“It has made Mimi's fortune, too, and 
Harper felt that he really owed her 
something. If it hadn’t been for you 
and Sophy, I’m not sure but that he 
might have formed a little syndicate to 
back the venture himself. Harper 
sometimes plunges, but usually from a 
safe footing.” 

She looked out across the scene of 
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activity and could not repress a little 
frown. Then, as if brushing away vain 
and selfish regrets, said in a softer voice: 

“I suppose you’ve fallen in love with 
Mimi, haven’t you ?” 

Johnny shot her an astonished look, 
then laughed. 

“Why, not exactly, Mrs. Olney. 
Even if I had, it wouldn’t have done me 
much good. J. P. M. beat me to it by 
about a mile. He fell in love with 
Mimi at first sight, which isn’t so sur- 
prising, and she fell in after him, which 
isn’t any more so.” 

It took Mrs, Olney a moment to ad- 
just her mind to this information. 

“Well, upon my word! But he’s old 
enough to be her——” 

“Husband,” Johnny supplied. 
“There’s only eighteen years between 
them, and a whole lot more than that in 
common. They are the same type of 
full-powered American.” 

Mrs. Olney looked at him doubtfully. 

“And in spite of that, he let you come 
down here to work with her?” 

“Why, yes,” said Johnny. “You see, 
I’d already told him that I wanted to 
marry Sophy. I thought it only right, 
since I’d told her, and you, and Mr. 
Olney.” 

Mrs. Olney sighed. 

“And to think that I had always con- 
sidered you a rather lazy, unambitious 
boy, with no great initiative. Then are 
you engaged to Sophy?” 

“Sophy’s not the least in love with 
me, and I don’t think that I’d want her 
to marry me, feeling as she does about 
t” 

Mrs. Olney knit her brows. 

“tow feel about it? Or, 
to make your answer exact, how do you 
think she feels about it?” 

“No need to be so precise,” Johnny 
answered. “She must feel that she’s 
given me the chance of several lifetimes, 
and, not being entirely a fool, I’ve gone 
ahead and done my little best to profit 
by it. Though when you come to boil 


does she 
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down the business, I’ve merely toddled 
along and responded automatically to 
such demands as the various situations 
have made of me.” 

Mrs. Olney looked a little puzzled. 
Johnny’s modesty was so evidently sin- 
cere, and his way of presenting his 
position so convincing that, for the mo- 
ment, she saw it precisely as he de- 
scribed. Yet something told her that 
almost any young man in his position 
would have played these achievements 
to his best advantage. She now ex- 
pressed this a little vaguely: 

“All the same, Johnny, it strikes me 
that you’ve done a lot. But I suppose 
you're one of those self-obliterative 
creatures, like a dog that apologizes for 
being wagged by its tail. You're apt 
to get in your own way for promotion, 
like the young French-Jew soldier who 
was decorated for standing fast when the 
rest of his company bolted. The general 
asked him why he had not also run. 
‘Because it was not good business, mon 
général. I saw that the firing was 
going over our heads.’ He found com- 
mon sense more commendable than 
blind courage. Not that you are look- 
ing for any commendation, though, 
Johnny. But to come back to my for- 
mer question, what makes you tliink that 
Sophy’s not the least in love with you?” 

“The way she talks, and acts,” 
Johnny answered, “She takes every- 
thing I’ve done for granted, and she’s 
right.” 

Mrs. Olney appeared to reflect this 
statement. 

“Well, Johnny, as Harper says, you 
never can tell about these Maine girls, 
and least of ail one of pure breed, like 
Sophy. She impressed me from the first 
as having her full quota of Puritan re- 
serve. I don’t mean secretiveness, but 
merely that streak of taciturnity you’re 
apt to find in people whose early lives 
are spent in the woods or mountains, 
or face to face with elemental things. 
I’m sorry that I’ve sacrificed the priv- 
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ilege of intimacy with her. But then,” 
she added meditatively, “I’m inclined to 
doubt that anybody could get inside her 
stockade until she felt quite ready to 
admit one.” 

“That’s the way I feel about it, Mrs. 
Olney, so you see that there doesn’t 
seem much to do but wait for the in- 
vitation, if it ever comes. Meantime, 
there’s quite a lot of wood to saw out- 
side.” 

Excusing himself on the perfectly 
valid ground of pressing work, he 
walked across the disregarded cotton 
field to the scene of strenuous action. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


The drilling was already under way. 
Returning from a brief tour of inspec- 
tion, Johnny fell in with the well’s name- 
sake, who with Sophy’s father was 


watching the erection of a bungalow 
that Milliken had ordered thrown up. 


Mr. Lebourgeon had willingly ceded 
him a pleasant site for this on the edge 
of the live oaks. Sophy took Johnny 
by the elbow and led him over into the 
shade. 

“T’ll tell you a secret, Johnny,’ 
she. 

Johnny laughed. 

“You needn't bother. It’s no secret 
and, if it is, I’ve guessed it. J. P. M. and 
Mimi are contemplating speedy matri- 
mony, and yon barrack is destined for 
the love nest.” 

Sophy nodded. 

“But they’re not going 
its completion. They are going to be 
married, as quietly as can be managed 
in the uproar of this place, and go im- 
mediately North on a sort of business 
honeymoon. They expect me to chap- 
eron it.” 

“Rather trying for you,” said Johnny; 
“or at least it would be for me. But 
I imagine that nothing is very trying 
for you.” 

“I don’t know why you should say 


said 


to wait for 
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that,” Sophy answered. “It’s already 
trying for me to find myself such a 
gooseberry as I am at present. You're 
up to your ears in work and dad’s like- 
wise, and over his head with Mimi. I 
wander around without a blessed thing 
to do. No business responsibility, no 
domestic cates, no daughterly duties! I 
just stand first on one leg and then on 
the other and watch the wheels go 
round.” 

“Well,” said Johnny, 
blame me for that.” 

“N-no,” said Sophy slowly. “I can’t 
blame anybody for that. It does seem 
a sort of irony of fate, though, that 
I should always have been a person who 
wanted so much to do real things, big 
things, and, now that the realest and 
biggest is being done all around me, I 
don’t seem to be in the picture at all.” 

Johnny gave her a level look. 

“You'd be in it fast enough, if I were 
the boss painter,” said he. 

“Really, Johnny?” 

“T’ve told you so over and over 
again,” said Johnny, “and likewise put it 
up to you. Perhaps you may remember 
what you said about a girl wanting to 
examine a suitor of her own age from 
every possible angle. Well, I’m all 
angles nowadays, and flat plane sur- 
faces, so it ought to be easy enough to 
see what I haven’t got.” 

Sophy’s face appeared to harden a 
little. 

“You offer yourself a good deal as 
a man might offer a piece of property 
that he feels under obligation to sell, 
but doesn’t want to just yet. A few 
months ago when you weren’t half the 
man you are to-day, you seemed to be 
fairly well satisfied with yourself as a 
good prospective husband.” 

“Well,” said Johnny thoughtfully, 
“T’m not sure but what I’d have made 
a more satisfactory husband six months 
ago than now. For one thing, I’d have 
had my whole time and thought to give 
to the position.” 


“you can’t 
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“Yes,” said Sophy curtly, and with a 
curious glint in her light eyes, “you'd 
have been a sort of professional husband 
and gone about the business conscien- 
tiously and quite determined to fill that 
obligation to the brim. I felt that at 
the time.” 

“It was all I had to offer—at the time. 
No doubt I’d have been in a sense a 
professional husband, as you say. But 
now I’m a professional oil man. I’m 
apt to be a very much absorbed, pro- 
fessional oil man for quite a while. 
Look over there.” He waved his hand 
toward the teeming activity spread over 
the fields of neglected cotton crop. 
“Six months ago the painstaking hus- 
bandman would have been carefully 
tending that crop and considering its 
future yield. To-day it’s trampled into 
a greasy ooze afid about the very last 
thing that the cotton planter in this cot- 
ton belt is thinking of is cotton.” 

“Yes. I had. something of that sort 
in mind when I told you that the suc- 
cess of this venture might have quite a 
lot to do with your attitude of mind 
toward matrimony.” 

Johnny, looking over the derricks in 
operation and others springing up, did 
not catch the gleam in her gray eyes, but 
her words pierced his inner conscious- 
ness. He gave a brief, abstracted nod. 

“I understand now, but I didn’t at 
the time. You've got a clearer vision 
than I have, Sophy. I thought you 
were referring to the money aspect of 
it; that, if I were rich, I’d want to have 
my fling before entering he holy state 
of matrimony. I resented that, because 
it was the equivalent of saying that I 
was merely a fortune hunter, even if a 
perfectly honest one.” 

Sophy raised her chin a little haugh- 
tily. Her face was even paler. 

“The same sort of honesty forces me 
to admit that that is precisely what I 
did mean. But I see now that I was 
wrong. I thought just as most people 
think wher they undertak- «1 big com- 
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mercial gamble, that the one important 
feature of it was the huge amount of 
money to be made. I took it for granted 
that you would look at it in such a way. 
It never occurred to me that the game 
itself, when no longer actually a game 
but a tremendous commercial under- 
taking, would absorb your interest to the 
point of your forgetting all about the 
money.” 

“T don’t forget about it,” Johnny an- 
swered, “but I must say I’ve shoved it 
in the background for the moment. This 
other aspect of it seems a million times 
more important than the millions them- 
selves, and no end more interesting and 
satisfactory. I often used to wonder 
why men in big business kept plugging 
away at it instead of enjoying its ben- 
efits. Well, I know now.” 

“Yes,” said Sophy a little bitterly, 
“they keep plugging away until their 
youth is gone and very often their 
health is gone and their capacity for 
happiness gone, too. Father threatened 
to be like that. If he hadn’t met Mimi 
just when he did, he might easily have 
missed the best life has to offer.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Johnny. 
“Achievement is worth a lot, and con- 
scious power, and the knowledge that 
you're furnishing the country and the 
world with something that it stands in 
tremendous need of. Here in America 
I suppose that we need oil as much as 
anything you can think of.” 

“Yes,” Sophy agreed; “that’s 
way of looking at it.” 

Johnny glanced at her a little chal- 
lengingly. 

“Don’t you think it’s the biggest way ? 
Can you blame a fellow if that great 
idea gets into his blood? Six months 
ago I could have dropped out of the 
scheme of things with no more conse- 
quence than a puff of steam frum that 
engine over there as it melts into the 
atmosphere. To-day I’m practically 
running this whole show. It’s an en- 
tirely absorbing job.” 
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“Yes,” said Sophy, “and, if you don’t 
look out, it may absorb you.” 

“Well, let it,” Johnny answered a 
little wearily. 

Sophy frowned. 

“See here, Johnny van Dusen, that’s 
not the way to look at it. You're in 
greater danger than you think. Success 
of this sort cuts two ways. You don’t 
seem to be in any danger of the money 
getting away with you, as I had feared, 
but the work may, unless you watch 
your step. You look badly. You don’t 
eat enough nor sleep enough. You're 
wearing yourself out.” 

“No fear,” Johnny answered indif- 
ferently, and then catching sight of 
Sophy’s face; “but thanks all the same 
for the solicitude. And please don’t 
think, Sophy, that the job is everything. 
I like to feel that I’m under the same 
sort of probation as if I’d started in to 
hand rivets in your father’s yards. The 
great reward is somewhere in the dis- 


tance, | hope, and it isn’t the money. 
ll ask for it when I can look around 
me and say to myself, ‘Johnny van 
Dusen, you’ve made good’.”’ 


Sophy turned away. “Well,” she 
murmured, “let’s hope when that time 
comes there'll be left something else of 
you besides what you've managed to 
achieve. You've heard me say that girls 
like me are apt to take their fathers as 
a standard gauge, but please remember 
that my father is something more than 
a successful business man. I doubt if 
even Mimi would have married a nerv- 
ous wreck. Things like this take body 
as well as brains.” 

“Yes,” Johnny admitted, “it would 
be rotten luck to pass in the mental 
examination and then fall down in the 
physical. Well, Mogi will soon be back 
on the job, and he’s the perfect trainer.” 
~ “Mogi isn’t everything,” murmured 
Sophy. 

Milliken called to Johnny at this mo- 
ment to ask his opinion on some matter 
pertaining to sleeping porches, and 
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Johnny went to join him, leaving Sophy 
standing in a study. Later in the day 
he thought of what ‘she had said, and 
did not wonder greatly at her dissatis- 
faction, but Johnny resolved grimly not 
to take advantage of this state of mind 
any more than he had taken advantage 
of his rescue of her father. Being very 
busy, it never occurred to him that pos- 
sibly she had described it in order that 
he might take advantage of it. 

A day or two later, Milliken made the 
quiet announcement that he and Mimi 
were to be wed the next week and 
leave for the North, possibly to remain 
until the completion of the bungalow. 
This news caused no great surprise, and 
in the general rush of great events was 
not particularly dwelt on. Upon the 
eve of the happy day, as the four were 
sitting on the broad ®eranda, Milliken 
remarked to Mrs. Olney who still lin- 
gered: 

“It's a little tough on Johnny, our 
rushing off and leaving him to hang on 
to the tail of this comet all alone.” 

“Well, sir,” said Johnny, “if I should 
get whisked off, it really wouldn’t mat- 
ter such an awful lot. Things are pretty 
well organized and sure got a 
bunch of practical experience on the 
job.” 

“Better take care of yourself a little,” 
Mrs. Olney cautioned. “You don’t 
want to go to pieces or fly off into inter- 
planetary space before you get a chance 
to spend some of the money.” 

Johnny looked at her thoughtfully. 
He was thinner than ever before and 
seemed keyed up to a nervous energy 
that was not quite normal. The lean- 
ness of his face had curiously altered its 
expression from the jolly placidity that 
Mrs. Olney remembered, and_ lately 
there had often been a cut to his voice, 
entirely new and almost aggressive, as 
though he were driven by some burning 
impatience. 

“T’ve lost all interest in spending, 
said he. “I’d rather bring in a well than 
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have the money from it, and I’d rather 
watch the oil gush out than the dollars 
gush in,” 

“Not normal, Johnny,” said Mrs, Ol- 
ney. “You’re tuned too high, my boy. 
Look out you don’t get oil in your 
arteries instead of blood.” 

Mimi spoke up. 

“Johnny worries me,” said she. “I 
haven’t seen him laugh in nearly a week, 
and he used to laugh with every other 
word. I don’t think he ought to be 
left. This evening he scarcely touched 
his supper.” 

Sophy rose slowly to her feet. There 
was nothing singular in this gesture, but 
for some reason it produced a hush. 
By the waning light in the west the 
others perceived immediately that she 
was under some strong, suppressed 
emotion. Yet it was well contained, and 
when she spoke her voice was steady 
and even. But her agitation might have 


been revealed to the close observer by 


the slightest lowering of its pitch, and 
her eyes were dark, and glowed like 
tourmalines against the pallor of her 
face. 

“Johnny is not going to be left here 
alone,” said she slowly. “You are quite 
right in saying that he is keyed up too 
high. If Mogi were up and about, it 
wouldn’t be so bad. As it is, somebody 
has got to look after Johnny a little, and 
it might as well be me.” 

Milliken stared at her, astonished. 

“Just what do you mean, daughter?” 
he asked. 

“I mean,” said Sophy slowly, “that 
Johnny needs looking after. He's been 
under an awful strain these past six 
months, not only about the well, but 
because of the behavior of the people 
here, and not knowing what moment he 
might be assassinated. Then comes the 
gusher and this accident and the pain of 
his burns in rescuing father, and, in- 
stead of his resting up a little, getting 
right to work again, with his head in 
those hot dressings.” 
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growled 
Sophy with 


“Wonder he isn’t dead,’ 
Milliken, and looked at 
some anxiety. 

“Well, he may be yet unless there’s 
somebody here to hold him down,” 
Sophy said calmly. “He needs a bit of 
nursing and I’m a good nurse, if noth- 
ing else. What is there for me to do 
up North, anyhow?” she burst out with 
a sudden flash of impatience. 

Johnny did not speak. Milliken 
looked doubtfully at Mrs. Olney, and 
this lady, as though conscious of and ac- 
cepting the passing of this mental buck, 
said in her polished tones: 

“You're a good sport, Sophy, but 
really, my dear, it would scarcely do.” 

“Why not?” demanded Sophy. 
“Mimi did it. At least she and Johnny 
were here during all the drilling. Why 
can’t I do the same ?”’ 

“Well, you see,” said Mrs. Olney, 
“it’s a little different. Mimi is older and 
it was her proposition. She had the 
Whirligig and it helped her father to 
locate here. Then for another thing, 
she might be regarded in the light of 
a professional, and a girl, acting in a 
professional capacity, can do perfectly 
well what other girls cannot.” 

“That’s so,” Milliken agreed. “A 
business man is often shut up alone with 
a young, good-lookin’ stenographer, and 
nobody thinks anything about it.” 

“Besides,’ Olney put in, “what 
Sophy proposes is a little different. 
Mimi's reason for being here was to 
protect her interests from outsiders, 
whereas Sophy’s suggestion is to 
tect Johnny from himself.” 

Still Johnny remained silent, offering 
no voice in this argument over his well- 
being. His eyes were fastened intently 
on Sophy. There was some quality 
about her that puzzled him, and now as 
he watched her face and observed the 
manner of her breathing his own heart 
began for some reason to beat violently. 

Milliken shook his head. 

“T guess Mrs. Olney’s right, daugh- 


pro- 
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ter,” said he. “It may sound a little 
far-fetched to some of us backwoods’ 
folk, but there’s a where and whyfore 
in good society. It isn’t as if we were 
at war.” 

Sophy, still standing beautifully 
poised, looked slowly from one face to 
the other, her eyes finally resting on 
Johnny’s. There they remained. She 
drew a deep breath. 

“Very well, then,” said she. ‘“Per- 
haps you are right. That being the 
case, I think I’d better do what I’ve in- 
tended all along to do some day, ever 
since we first met and scrapped about 
the telescope and slid down the sand 
cliffs and rushed off to rescue Mimi, 
and treated our hostess so impolitely.” 
She turned slowly and looked at 
Johnny in a cool, impersonal way. 
“He’s a good deal of a child, you know. 
The first day we met he asked me to 
marry him, just as if he’d been ten years 
old, and I seven. He told father about 
Since then he 


it the first day they met. 
has mentioned it a few times when it 


happened to come into his head. But 
now he’s so wild about this new, big 
game that it seems a lot more important 
to him than I am.” 

Johnny leaned forward with some 
sort of incoherent protest. Sophy 
nipped it in the bud. 

“It’s just as if I were a little girl and 
he my beau, showing me how wonderful 
he was by climbing to the top of the 
windmill. Of course he’d climb down 
again when he got ready. But he 
would do it quicker if he saw me climb- 
ing up behind him. So that is what I’m 
going to do.” 

Milliken surged in his chair. 

“Now look here, daughter, let’s get 
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this straight,” he began, but was sup- 
pressed by Mimi’s grip upon his arm. 
Sophy disregarded him, as girls are apt 
to do when their fathers get in the way. 
From this stage of her declaration there 
were apparently no more than Johnny 
and herself among those present. 

“I’m going to cut short this endurance 
test and hold you to your first offer, 
Johnny van Dusen,” said Sophy hotly. 
“We are going to be married right away, 
whether you like it or not. Then you 
can keep on climbing up your windmill, 
and I'll climb, too!” 

Johnny had risen to his feet. Here 
was scarcely the sort of threat for him 
to take sitting down. He _ stepped 
toward Sophy, who held her ground. 
To Johnny’s blurred vision she looked 
principally composed of a pale, oval 
face and a pair of gleaming, out- 
stretched arms. These predominating 
notes of her seemed swimming in some 
hazy medium of a rosy and etheric sort, 
brighter even than a blazing oil well, 
and more important. 

Johnny failed to hear Milliken’s awed 
whisper: “Let’s beat it.” Nor was he 
more than vaguely conscious that this 
injunction was obeyed. His entire con- 
sciousness was more totally absorbed in 
Sophy than ever it could have been by 
the oil fields. 

He discovered presently that he and 
Sophy were alone. This is a paradox 
except to that rare person who can im- 
agine duality as a unit. The others of 
the party were as inconspicuous by their 
absence as they had been by their pres- 
ence shortly before. 

And despite this solitude a deux, 
Johnny’s life, like his arms, had never 
been so gloriously full, 


END. 





HE taxicab in which he sat 

I slowed its motion. He was 

swift to sense its dwindling 
speed. His heartbeats, in consequence, 
faltered. His rapid, anticipatory pulse 
tripped uncertainly. Leaning forward, 
he eagerly scanned the facades of the 
houses just ahead. He wanted the 
house the taxi was going to stop at to be 
a particular sort of house, or rather a 
house with a particular sort of door: 
Georgian, unscarred as new snow, with 
a fanlight and shining brasses, and lit- 
tle leaf shadows rippling across it. Con- 
fronted now by successive bulks of mag- 
nificence, he owned the idea was fan- 
tastic, unreasonable. But he clung to 
it, nevertheless, even while the taxi was 
slowing to a pause. 

His disappointment, irrational though 
it was, chilled a little the warmth of 
his mood, and he turned his face from 
the house to the park it fronted on. 
He fixed his attention on trivial and 
irrelevant details: the odor of fresh-cut 
grass under afternoon sun; the gleam 
of a miniature lagoon; a child about to 
set slippered feet in the edge of the 
water to follow a drifting toy boat; 
two oblivious nursemaids gabbing on an 
iron bench. 

He fixed his attention on these things 
and sat still a moment. 

He was wholly aware of the impa- 
tience and stir that moment’s delay on 
his part occasioned. He knew his es- 
cort fidgeted under his deliberation. 
Here they were. Well, here they were. 
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The sergeant prodded him in that hearty 
tone one ought not to find irritating but 
did. The sergeant bustled, moreover, 
to assume the bags, the new, black, seal 
bags with “Thomas Waycross” stamped 
across the ends. The chauffeur opened 
the door of the car. The sergeant 
handed out the lettered bags, and him- 
self leaped down. upon the pavement. 
Some house! The sergeant paid his re- 
spects to it in a_heartier-than-usual 
whistle. The motor of the halted taxi 
rebuked delay. 

3ut still the man, whose story this 
is, procrastinated. He watched the 
child in the lagoon recover his boat with 
shrill joy, watched one of the gabbing 
nursemaids start up and run across the 
green, scolding as she ran. 

“Your house looks good, don’t it? 
insisted the sergeant, 

The dilatory passenger turned. The 
massive stone pile was picketed about 
with high iron fencing, and approached 
by three marble steps. The door was 
dark, set in an embrasure as lofty and 
deep as the portal of a temple and 
guarded by a heavy grill. 

“Looks good, don’t it?” 

“Very—ah—handsome.” 

“Look like home to you?” 

To evade answering, he unbent his 
long limbs and stepped out. As he 
crossed the pavement toward the mar- 
ble steps, he heard the sergeant, awe- 
struck, but nevertheless irrepressible, 
lingering with the taxi driver. 

“Just wait for me, will you, till his 
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folks sign for him? 
no, man! 


Nuts? No, no, 
Sane as you and me. Just 
no memory. Shell got him at Argonne. 
He didn’t remember his own name. 
Amnesia, they call it. Uncle Sam has 
just got him identified: ‘Thomas Way- 
cross; fortune—two or three fortunes, 
you might say. Um-h’m. Steel. That 
Waycross. Lucky? I'll say he is.” 

The man newly identified as Thomas 
Waycross smiled, smiled broadly, al- 
most laughed. Lucky? Why, natu- 
tally one would say so. 

He repudiated as a piece of nonsensi- 
cal folly his momentary disappointment 
in the house. The warmth which had 
suffused him since his identification 
flowed again through his veins. It was 
surpassing wonderful to have a home, a 
name, to say nothing of several for- 
tunes. 

Iron grill opening on oiled hinges; 
embrasure deep and cool as temple por- 
tals: feet ringing on tiles; a function- 


ary in livery who was expecting them; 
the sergeant, khaki somehow affronted 
by livery, face bedewed with the strain 
of a new social situation; parley and 
papers and the thrum of the nervous 


taxi motor; and then silence, The ser- 
geant was gone; severed the last link in 
the tutelage of the army. 

In a cool hall, on black-and-white 
Italian tiles, he strove to feel himself 
firmly Thomas Waycross. He gave his 
hat to the hand of the butler. He noted 
as relevant and reassuring the fact that 
the amenity occasioned him no distress, 
no beads of painful moisture. To such 
extent, at least, he felt at home. 

“Your mother is in her sitting room, 
sir.” 

His gaze followed the butler’s own 
toward the soaring stair. But the stair, 
the expanse of checkered tiles it rose 
from, the wrought-iron newel post and 
lantern, the niche opposite with winged, 
bronze figure, struck no familiar mem- 
ory. Whimsically he wondered if the 
red plush rope ascending the wall as 
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handrail could be an Ariadne’s cord to 
lead him through the mazes of the 
mansion. 

“In her sitting room?” 

“Yes, sir. The same she used to 
have. She hopes you will come right 


see.” But, if the red cord weren’t 
Ariadne’s guiding thread, he most cer- 
tainly would get lost! He smiled again. 
After all, whether he could remember 
the house or not, he avas master here. 
“Announce me, please.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Mounting the stair, red rope under 
his palm, he again yielded to anticipa-, 
tion. His mother had already acknowl- 
edged the photograph and elaborate data 
which officialdom had presented her for 
his identification. She would now stir 
in him, amnesia or no, that sweet sense 
of the familiar he so thirsted for. 
Forced to relinquish the white door of 
desire as a mere phantasm, he clung still 
to the hope that home-coming must wake 
his sleeping sense of identity. That 
alone was lacking to his happiness now. 
Securely established as Thomas Way- 
cross by minute data, he yet longed to- 
day as passionately as he had longed 
through blank years for that inner cer- 
tainty of self. What more likely than 
that he should find it in the eyes of 
some beloved woman when she should 
recognize him? 

He fancied her dim-featured as folk 
are in dreams, but of a clear proportion, 
tall and free limbed 

“Mr. Thomas Waycross.” 

The butler announced 
stepped across a threshold. A woman 
was standing to greet him. Her head 
was very little higher than the chair she 
stood by. Unreasonably his step fal- 
tered. 

She seemed to falter, too. It was not 
so much that she withdrew farther from 
him, as that she merely did not come 
toward him, arms open. But the sense 
he had of her stillness was of instant 


him. He 
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recoil, as she looked at him. He felt 
the infinitesimal seam at his lip’s edge 
scorch, and then blanch. Was he so 
changed that to her he was as strange 
as she to him? 

It was a curious moment, standing, 
breath bated, waiting to be recognized. 

An Airedale terrier rose from the rug, 
growling. The woman’s hand left the 
chair back, and gripped the dog’s collar. 

“He doesn’t know you. How ab- 
surd, Tupper! You’re a foolish Tup- 
per.” 

Though she talked to the dog, mur- 
muring commonplace phrases, her tone 
was the quivering treble of emotion. 
The thin edge of it pierced him. He 
forced himself to go to her. He put 
his arms about her and stooped to kiss 
her. His movements were the move- 
ments of a marionette, and so her ac- 
tual, physical recoil occasioned him only 
a dull pain. 

“What is it?” he said. 

She pressed a handkerchief against 
her lips. 

“T don’t know—I—perhaps it is the 
mustache. You never wore a mus- 
tache.” 

“Didn't 1?” His fingers went up to 
it. “I might take it off, but”—he almost 
spoke of the scars it hid, but checked 
himself—“I think I should feel strange 
without it.” 

“Strange? How could you, 
you never wore a mustache ?”’ 

“But I have got used to one since” 

subtle barriers seemed to lift between 
them, so he hurried to smile at her— 
“ever since I can remember,” he finished 
on the whimsical note. 

He felt a rebuke to his lightness in 
her profound sigh. She made the dog, 
Tupper, lie down, and resumed her 
chair, indicating for him a teakwood 
ottoman close by. Impressions crowded 
upon him, confused him. Such a lot 
of teakwood, heavily carved; such 
lengths and billows of brocades; such 
phalanxes of bowls, and vases, and pic- 
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tures. The very details in her speech 
cluttered his hearing, somehow. He 
caught at threads about peoplémchecked 
up on “the family.” She was explain- 
ing that the rest of the household had 
thought it would be easier for him to 
meet them singly. He must argue no 
lack in their welcome from that. He 
did feel happy to be here at home? 

His eyes evaded hers. Near him on 
a table stood the picture of a boy in 
tennis clothes leaning against a veranda 
rail. He picked the picture up. The 
boy was dark and tall. 

“Me?” he asked, seeking the pitch at 
which they might talk without strain. 

She nodded, smiling. 

“My favorite one of you. You were 
twenty-two that June. Think of it— 
almost ten years. We went up earlier 
than usual.” 

“And where is it that we went-—up ?” 

“Where ?” 

‘Ah, he oughtn’t to have asked that. 
Her breathing grew suddenly labored. 
He looked up from the photograph. 
He saw estrangement in her eyes again, 
in her very pose. Again she seemed to 
withdraw from him, although she sat 
quite still. 

“I’m sorry. I thought you under- 
stood about me,” he began. 

She put up her hand. 

“Please. We won't talk about it. I 
was told, of course. Amnesia. You 
can’t remember things———” She broke 
off, doubtless finding the subject too 
painful. She said she mustn’t keep him 
longer from his wife now. 

“Olive,” he said, holding fast by a 
thread she had earlier spun for him. 

“Yes. Olive. Will you go to 
or do you want to see her here?” 

He considered the alternatives. He 
couldn’t summon men in livery to guide 
him from room to room. 

“Here, please.” 

He watched her almost absurdly lit- 
tle figure in retreat. He perceived her 
shoulders tremulous. The old Airedale 


her, 
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followed her. Alone, he stared at the 
photograph in his hand, The tall, dark 
boy smiled up at him, tennis racket 
across his breast, shirt open at the 
throat. Young Thomas Waycross at 
some wonted vacation home, the name 
of which he had no means of guessing. 
He noted now a little pile of telegrams 
on the table, three or four, weighted 
with a bronze model of the Campanile. 
The telegram on top indicated the sub- 
stance of them all. They were messages 
which had affirmed the resurrection of 
Thomas Waycross. His mother had 
spread them one above the other by the 
favorite picture of her son. She had 
set blue asters by the telegrams and the 
picture, 

He pushed the picture from him, 
sprang up, and paced the floor. The 
door opened, and he swung around. 

“Are you Olive?” 

Queerly she laughed at his astonish- 
ment. 


“T hadn’t quite realized,” she apolo- 
gized for the laugh, pressing teeth like 
pomegranate seed against her lip. “It’s 
a little difficult to imagine having to in- 
troduce onself to one’s—husband.” 


She was not tall either. Nor did she 
move with goddess strides. In fact, she 
did not move at all, but stood as if 
carved on the mahogany door. She 
had very black hair cut square just 
above the lobes of her ears, and her eyes 
were black and wide. She wore a frock 
as straight as a shift from shoulder to 
hem and the color of huckleberries, 
bluer than midnight. 

She studied him as if he were a stran- 
ger. She stood flat against the door and 
spread her ringless hands out against 
the panels behind her. The pose was 
an austere pose. It struck bleakly upon 
him. He could not restrain himself 
from bitterness. 

“Are you glad I’ve alive, Olive?” 

A dark flush leaped up her throat. 

“It would hardly be decent if I 
weren’t, would it?” 
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But he couldn’t make her out. 
tried to break the ice. 

“When the red tape in my case was 
all neatly untangled, photographs 
swapped and compared, and every bit 
of data checked and verified, weight, 
color of hair and eyes, height, and all, 
it seemed that all I need do to assume 
my identity was to go out and buy a 
lot of luggage and have “Thomas Way- 
cross’ stamped on it. But it’s hardly so 
simple, is it?” 

She seemed to feel reproach in his 
words, though he laughed. 

“T’m sure I don’t know what we can 
do about it,” she said defensively. 

He considered that, eyes on the blue 
asters set to celebrate his 
resurrection. 

“You might construct myself for me 
a little, sort of tell me the way things 
were with you and me. We were happy, 
I suppose, loved each other: He tried 
to speak casually, only glancing at her. 
She nodded, but her eyes dilated. Her 
bent head let her square-cut hair swing 
down her cheek like a night bird’s wing. 
“You might tell me, for instance, about 
our wedding, our honeymoon——” 

“Oh, no!” 

He couldn’t fathom her intensity, un- 
less w 

“You’re quite sure we loved each 
other, Olive?” 

“Oh, yes, but——” Her 
tripped on a kind of sob. 
see? This is nineteen-twenty-three. 
It’s five years since—since—oh, I’ve 
gone on thinking of you as if you fe 

“Yes, Olive? As if?” 

She shook her head, couldn’t answer 
for a minute. 

“They told us you were dead,” she 
whispered at last. “Five years ago they 
told us.” 

“I see. And it was only day before 
yesterday that I was—exhumed, so to 
speak. You haven’t had time to get 
used to my resurrection.” 

“Ah, please.” 


He 


recent 


breath 
“Can’t you 
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Basil was Thomas Waycross’ brother, 
his only one. When he had seen Basil 
he would have seen the whole family. 
Basil came to him while he was dress- 
ing for dinner. 

Subtly comforted by his bath, the lux- 
ury of perfectly tempered water, silky, 
unscented soap, clean linen against his 
skin, all the perquisites of luxurious 
toilet, he was humming to himself in 
front of a mirror. The brushes before 
him bore the monogram “T. W.” He 
could but take a childish delight in those 
letters so newly, so magically his. Try 
going unidentified five years, if you 
want to know the pure joy in possessing 
initials, any initials. He twisted his 
shoulders before the mirror to prove 
how flawlessly his dinner jacket fitted. 

“Find everything all right?” asked 
Basil when they had shaken hands. 

“Yes. Rather wonderfully so.” He 
determined to shut out of mind forever 
that first instant after Basil’s entrance 
to his room, that poised, bated moment, 
while Basil stared, delaying to offer his 
hand. Now the moment was over, 
They had shaken hands, as brothers 
should. They were chatting like broth- 
ers. He heard his own voice: “Sort 


of fairy-tale all-rightness, after be- 


ing a nameless ward of the govern- 
ment——” 


“T shouldn’t have disturbed you now, 


but I’m after my cuff links.” Basil held 
his wrists out to show how his cuffs 
gaped. “Some one didn’t make a clean 
job of moving me.” 

“Moving you? Have they given me 
your quarters? See here, that won’t do. 
I can’t oust you, you know.” 

“It was the other way round,” 
Basil, passing him to rummage among 
the brushes. “I had these rooms only 
during your—er—absence. They had 
always been yours, you know. By the 
way’—Basil found his links and busied 
himself intently with them—‘“I suppose 
you’re in no particular hurry for an 
accounting from me?” 
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Plainly Basil strove to be casual; as 
plainly he failed. 

“No hurry at all. I’m certain you’ve 
managed my affairs as if they had been 
your own.” 

“Exactly,” 
down ?” 

He followed Basil. The red plush 
rope looped through iron rings down 
the wall beside the stair woke no whim- 
sical fancies in his mind as they de- 
scended. He hardly noted the feel of 
it against his palm. Physical intrica- 
cies of a strange house were power- 
less to disturb him now. His seeking 
mind busied itself with the enigma of 
the family of Thomas Waycross: the 
broad-shouldered man, his brother Basil, 
leading the way down the sweeping 
stair; his wife, Olive, who looked up 
from the hall of checkered tiles, a lus- 
trous Persephone in dark blue, sequined 
gown and white, plumy fan; and, more 
remotely seen between claret-colored 
curtains, his gray mother, standing by 
a console in the drawing-room, study- 
ing a photograph in a frame with a flat 
dish of asters in front of it. 

Olive spoke as they neared her. 

“I was waiting to speak to Basil, 
please.” 

It seemed that she flushed. But it 
could have been that her cheeks were 
carmined by the light of the red glass 
in the wrought-iron lantern on the 
newel post. He inclined his head and 
passed into the drawing-room. The 
mother of Thomas Waycross looked up 
from the picture on the console. It 
was the picture of a pretty young 
woman with a dark lad leaning on her 
lap. He felt he couldn’t bear to tell 
her he did not remember leaning on her 
lap when she was beautiful and young. 
He spoke quickly, asking at random one 
of the questions that beset him. 

“Please tell me: will my return oc- 
casion my brother sacrifice ?” 

“Sacrifice !” 

She started. 


, 


said Basil. “Shall we go 


Her glance flew to the 
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door open between claret curtains. He 
looked back as she looked, saw, as she 
saw, the wife of Thomas Waycross, lus- 
trous in sequins, standing before his 
brother on a floor of black-and-white 
tiles. Olive was opening and shutting 
her white, plumy fan. Her head was 
bent, and her dark, short hair brushed 
her cheek like a bird’s wing. Basil was 
looking down at her. 

“In business—monetary _ sacrifice, 
Something Basil dropped about an ac- 
counting. Surely there’s enough for 
him and me, too.”’ 

“Oh! Money. Enough for both? 
sut the property came to you from your 
grandfather, entailed, most of it. Basil 
was to have it only in case— 

“In case of my death?” 

we a 

Dinner under heavy walnut beams 
went with the rhythm of strange music, 
beautiful, but ill understood. The four 


of them sat linked each to each by the 


great round of the table, whereon pond 
lilies and white wax candles insistently 
urged the festal note. Perfect dishes 
gave place to other perfect dishes. Talk 
rippled over topics uniformly chosen to 
Stay its pitch. The mother talked most. 
She seemed one static in the past. She 
offered stories of Thomas Waycross as 
he was long ago. It was as if she con- 
stantly urged a réle upon him, She 
made him the ghost of Banquo at his 
own table. 

Olive talked least. Mostly she looked 
down. Mostly her features were im- 
mobile in the candlelight. Basil, oppo- 
site her, broke his bread with strong fin- 
gers. Once Basil looked up as she 
looked up, and their eyes met across 
candles. Impossible not to see that 
glance. 

“Do your wounds still pain you, son?” 

“No, mother. Why?” 

“T thought—that is, you looked just 
then as if———” 

He forced a smile. He felt it a grim- 
ace, so painfully it came. 


“It’s my shoes,” he vowed whimsi- 
cally. “They torture me. If you had 
sent these patent leathers, instead of the 
pictures you did send, to confirm the 
official deductions, I’d have been ruled 
out !” 

“Yet you always bought them too 
big.” 

It was the first time during dinner 
Olive had spoken to him direct. 

"om it” 

He met her dark gaze, strove to hold 
it and fathom its mysteries, while the 
talk ridiculously flickered on. 

He held Olive’s gaze and tried to 
fathom it. He peered into two dark 
pools and vainly sought to see his lost 
self mirrored there. 

That night he dreamed of standing 
before a white door, sunlit, but strewn 
with blowing shadows of leaves. In his 
dream, he took it for the door of his 
home. He knew the modeling of the 
panels, the shape of the knocker and the 
doorknob. He stood hardly near enough 
to read the name carved in Spencerian 
script on the name plate; but he didn’t 
need to read it to know it for his own 
name. Standing in sunshine, looking at 
the door, he was drenched with com- 
fortable consciousness of stability, abid- 
ingness. He was firmly himself. The 
door was his door, 

The door opened. She came out. 
She wore a wide garden hat that hid her 
face as she bent to draw the door to 
He could see the shine of her fair, floss- 
like hair against her neck below the hat 
brim. She was tall and supple, as gra- 
ciously familiar as the white door, as 
much a part of his very self as the home 
beyond it. She lifted her head and 
turned. Her eyes were serene in rec- 
ognition when they met his. She opened 
her arms. He ran her. He 
stumbled. 

He waked. He waked before he 
reached her. He sat up in bed, panting 
with the pain of disappointment. His 
palms were wet. 


toward 
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in the dim light that came through a 
transom, a room took shape about him. 
First, the windows showed wan, only a 
little less dark than the walls, and 
misted over with curtain fabric. Then 
furniture bulked, here a chair, yonder 
a table. There were doors, one ajar 
leading to the bath, one beneath the dim- 
lit transom—that was the hall door— 
and a third. He didn’t remember to 
have noticed that third door before. No 
wonder it had escaped attention, almost 
blotted out by that massive bulk—the 
highboy, wasn’t it?’—which _ stood 
squarely against the door. 

Painfully, so painfully that the sweat 
sprang out over his whole body, he in- 
ventoried the realities about him. 
Thomas Waycross’ bed. His room. His 
clothes obscuring yonder chair. His 
mirror. His brushes under it in the 
dark with “T. W.” engraved on them. 
His bath beyond that door standing a 
little ajar. The door under the lighted 
transom led to the hall. The third door 
—yes, of course, that would be his 
wife’s, Olive’s. He peered through ob- 
scurity at the highboy exactly before it. 
He hammered into his consciousness 
such pegs of reality as he must hang 
identity on. 

“Thomas Waycross. I 
Waycross. 


am Thomas 
I have not seen a door open 
or a woman come through it, a beloved 
woman whose eyes would mirror my 
lost self for me. I have been asleep. I 
have merely dreamed again. The 
woman was a phantasm. She has al- 
ways been. She has always, every time 
I have dreamed this dream, been only 
the figment of my desire. I am 
Thomas Waycross. My wife is Olive.” 

Morning was Sunday. It was fab- 
ricked of sunshine through ivory-toned 
muslin ; the ordered harmonies of luxu- 
tious toilet; modulated voices saying 
good morning; aroma of coffee; rustle 
of rotogravure sections of the Sunday 
papers; a now-friendly Airedale nuz- 
zling his palm. The sense of well- 
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being crept to the heart of the man so 
long homeless, and soothed him, 

But, after breakfast, after a cigar in 
the library with Basil, he chanced to go 
upstairs, and so happened upon the first 
of several bits of, pantomime that were 
not soothing. 

His room stood open. Silent on the 
threshold, he viewed two menservants 
moving the highboy under the direction 
of the woman he strove to realize as his 
mother. The ghost of a sound made 
him turn. Olive, going through the hall, 
must have glanced past him into his 
room. He thought the sound he heard 
was an inarticulate murmur, though it 
could have been the whisper of skirts 
as she descended the stair. She went 
swiftly, so swiftly it was almost flight. 

The library, by the time he again 
reached it, was empty, except for Tup- 
per, the Airedale. Discarded papers 
sprawled like careless gypsy tents on a 
plain. He prowled to one of the win- 
dows. Graveled walks in the park 
across the street were astir with people 
in holiday dress. A dozen youngsters 
with maritime longings clustered at the 
margin of the lagoon. He left the win- 
dow and walked the length of the book- 
shelves nearest, parted curtains, and 
passed into a room undiscovered till 
now. The music room it was, place of 
blue and gold and rosewood surfaces. 
Beyond it was another doorway. He 
came to it idly, parted other curtains. 

The time that he stood looking 
through was only so long a space as 
that between breath and breath. At 
once his hands fell away, and the cur- 
tains settled smoothly into place again. 
For the length of another breath he 
stood staring at the still, blank folds, 
as if to deny what he had seen beyond 
them. But a vivid picture was printed 
on his eyeballs. 

The picture was uniformly tinted 
with the color of light through green 
fronds. It showed a vista of ferny 
things between floor of bricks and roof 
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of glass, a conservatory with a man and 
a woman in the middle distance. 
Olive’s shoulders were bowed and her 
hands were before her face. Basil had 
an arm about her, and was trying to 
draw her hands down, 

Carefully hushing his steps on rugs, 
he passed back through the room of 
blue and gold and rosewood surfaces. 
He breathed deep, as if he would ex- 
hale the breath of moist growth and 
warm fragrance—was it hyacinths? 
Come to the library, he still retreated 
as far as he could, past the tentlike pa- 
pers sprawling, past the copper stand 
where the stubs of his and Basil’s cigars 
yet smoking lay, on to the window 
wherefrom he could look out on sun- 
light and grass and future sea captains. 
His hands hung back of him. He felt 
the belated friendliness of Tupper 
against his palms, 

The family went to church. They 
went in two cars. There was room for 
them all in the big car, but the mother 
insisted that Basil only was to go with 
her ; that Thomas Waycross should fol- 
low with his wife in the coupé. 

Streets shone under alchemy of Sun- 
day. Shops were decently closed. In 
cars, along sidewalks, at every crossing, 
the streams of people flowed in cleanly 
piety. Little girls, bonneted, clutched 
Testaments in their hands. 

He had said he could drive, but he 
found he did it awkwardly. He was 
at all times conscious of Olive’s white- 
gloved fingers so tensely knotted over 
the beaded bag in her lap. He pro- 
jected little flights of imagined conver- 
sation with her. He thought of saying: 

“T don’t believe in suttee.” 

“Suttee ?”’ she would echo. 

“Yes. The immolation of widows. 
After death, life goes on. It ought to. 
I quite understand that.” 

Or else he might somehow reassure 
her about the highboy. He might say 
she had no need of defenses; her wish 
was enough. If he talked to her like 
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that, would her knotted fingers relax? 
Would she, in a little rush of kindness, 
tell him that it was like him to be gen- 
erous; that Thomas Waycross always 
was just? 

“Mind!” cried Olive. 

The instant in which he saved them 
from collision was poignant with the 
sharpness of her apprehension, the an- 
gry face of the man in the other car, 
his own sense of awkwardness, and a 
flash, too, of ironic mirth at this near- 
jest of fate. 

“Sorry,” he murmured, reddening. 

Her fingers only fastened tighter on 
the little huddle of beads and knitted 
silk. 

The other Waycross car stopped just 
ahead. Its occupants got out and waited 
on the sidewalk. The spires of St. 
Luke’s pointed to heaven. Through 


Gothic doors groups of people appareled 
in silk and broadcloth passed in, and 
the sonorous notes of the organ rolled 


out. And, in another moment, they, too, 
breasted the stream of organ music and 
the twilight of the nave. 

They passed to a pew well forward. 
The several pools of light their feet 
crossed flashed queerly upon his con- 
sciousness, 

At the door of the pew Olive went 
in first. The others stood back to let 
him follow her. He sat stiffly while 
the rest knelt.. A painful aloofness en- 
gulfed him. 

He looked along their bent heads, 
Olive’s at his right hand, and, at his 
left, the mother’s and Basil’s. He fan- 
cied them kneeling here other Sundays 
without him. Such a lot of Sundays. 

As the ritual, in which he took no 
part, proceeded, his wandering gaze fell 
upon a bronze tablet on the wall beside 
the pew. Absently at first he regarded 
the bas-relief of the young, armored 
knight, and went on with his own 
thoughts, his puzzled intentness on the 
strange problem that confronted him. 
But the young Galahad in bronze was 
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illumined by tinted light from a stained- 
glass window opposite. The pose, be- 
ing beautiful, and somehow pathetic by 
reason of a certain gallantry in the face 
of death, compelled at last attention. 

He looked at the brave young figure, 
read below in bold relief: ‘Lost in the 
Forest of Argonne.” Read a date, a 
name, and the words: “This tablet is 
set here in his memory by his family.” 

The air was palpitant with the wind 
that multiple voices made reading the 
psalter. Painted motes hung athwart 
the bronze youth, tinting his armor, 
gilding his uplifted face. “Lost in the 
Forest of Argonne.” It was now nine- 
teen-twenty-three. It is now five years. 
Such a lot of Sundays three have sat 
below the tablet they erected. Such a 
lot of Sundays—five times fifty-two. 
“Lost in the Forest of Argonne.” Writ- 
ten in bronze: “Lost in the Forest of 
Argonne,” and a date and a name. 
“Thomas Waycross” indelibly written in 
bronze below a wistful Galahad. “Lost 
in——” 

He bent across to speak to Basil. 
Then he turned back to Olive. 

“Do you mind if I leave you to come 
with Basil? Seems close in here.” 


Outside, in the coupé, he opened the 
wind shield to let the breeze his mo- 
ticn roused beat upon his temples. 


The streets were partly emptied. 
Fragments of hymns dropped upon his 
hearing as he flashed by churches. A 
kind of reflex made him guide his car 
along the way that he and Olive had 
only just come, made him slow his speed 
when he came alongside the park with 
the row of bulked marnificence fronting 
on it. He leaned a little forward and 
scanned the facades of those houses. 
There it was, massive, picketed about 
with high, iron fencing and approached 
by three marble steps, the home of 
Thomas Waycross. The door was 
dark, set in an embrasure as lofty and 
deep as the portal of a temple, and 
guarded by a heavy grill. If he should 
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in liv- 
would 


get out and ring, a functionary 
ery would come, the iron grill 
open on oiled hinges—— 

He pictured himself in the cool hall 
of black-and-white Italian tiles, giving 
his hat to the hand of the butler, look- 
ing toward a stair with a crimson rope 
for handrail. He pictured rooms; a 
sitting room where a dog growled, and 
the very flowers breathed less of wel- 
come than denial; a bedroom where a 
highboy barred a white door; a con- 
servatory, green lit, smelling of damp 
earth and hyacinths. 

The massive house was gone in a 
flash, such a snapshot as may be meas- 
ured between breath and breath. He 
turned his face so quickly from it that, 
in the same flying moment, he saw the 
green park on the left patterned kalei- 
doscopically with shifting groups in 
holiday colors, the flash of a lagoon, toy 
ships, and children. 

The arrow on his speedometer shot 
from five to ten, to twenty, thirty, forty. 
Faster, faster. 

He dropped his hat on the seat be- 
side him. His hair was wet at the roots. 
The wind felt cold against it. 

The green park ended on his left. 
Grandeur diminished on his right. 
Apartment houses appeared monoto- 
nously. Then he passed vacant lots 
with increasing frequency. He threaded 
the fringes of the city. 

Stopped before a filling station, he 
drew out his bill fold to pay. It 
creaked faintly as he opened it. It 
smelled of newness. Day before yes- 
terday he had got it in the same leather- 
goods shop where he had bought his 
luggage in anticipation of homegoing. 
Ordering his gear lettered with the 
name “Thomas Waycross” had seemed 
to guarantee the home he should re- 
animate; to whisper prophesies of his 
joyous welcome; to seal and certify his 
resurrection. The clock in the filling 
station pointed eleven-forty-five. While 
the Waycross family sat beneath the 
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tablet of bronze they had erected, he 
sat on a roadside, and read inside the 
flap of a new bill fold “Thomas Way- 
cross” stamped ephemerally in gilt on 
leather. 

He put the money in his pocket and, 
at the first stream he came to, he threw 
the bill fold away. 

A sandy hollow cupped that stream, 
a sandy hollow with willows in it. The 
willows trailed their hair in the water, 
but their feet were planted in white 
sand. He went on seeing them after 
those foolish, ephemeral letters lay 
drowned, and he drove ahead; went on 
seeing how the eddies combed the dipped 
branches; went on hearing how the 
breeze ruffled the willows and stirred 
the water to sibilance like sighing. 

A white road rising ahead, flanked 
by fields and plumed yonder at its crest 
with woodland, was the measure of a 
mile. A matter of a moment, and the 
white rise was topped, fields left behind, 


woodland plumbed to the very depths 


of its bluest shadow. The wood was 
the measure of another mile. Ahead 
green branches framed sunlight. Then 
he flashed forth into that sunlight. 
More miles. A_ village where dogs 
barked. More miles, and more. 

The final chapter can be swiftly told: 
that chapter which began in a glass of 
synthetic claret, was brought to its end 
by a scrubwoman’s gesture, and yet was 
the most poignant passage of his whole 
adventure ; that chapter which closed his 
painful attempt at resurrection in a way 
that no one, he least of all, could have 
foretold, but which seems, now that it 
is all over and done with, the one inevi- 
table conclusion of his story. 

He drove all afternoon, goaded to 
speed in flight from the home of 
Thomas Waycross in exactly as pas- 
sionate degree as yesterday he had been 
impelled toward it. He came, at some- 
thing after eight o’clock it must have 
been, to a road house before which many 
cars were parked. Music and lights 
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poured from doors and windows. He 
remembered he had had nothing to eat 
since breakfast. He went in. The 
claret, or what the waiter, while smooth- 
ing the cloth and laying the silver, al- 
leged to be claret, did not fool him for 
a minute. Still he drank it, because he 
was tired, and he wanted to be fortified 
for getting on. 

The accident happened not far beyond 
the road house. His brain was cer- 
tainly clouded by the misbegotten wine, 
and it is likely the other car didn’t dim 
its lights. However that may be, he 
failed to see the stanchion of the bridge 
in time to avoid it. Of course, he saw 
the other car. It was the turning aside 
for it that brought him to grief. But, 
beyond the fact of concussion, naturally, 
he knew lictle. 

A terrific jar, and he was lying on 
the ground with rockets bursting before 
He had an illusion that he 
lay on a battlefield. He fancied that he 
heard the whine of shells. And when 
some one bent over him he even said 
a shell had got him in the head. He 
was that explicit. But, after a little, 
the bursting flames steadied, and he 
knew them for lights on ‘automobiles. 
He heard the question that ran from lip 
to lip as car after car slowed and 
stopped. 

“Who's hurt?” 

His head thundered like fury, but his 
will rallied with the most amazing ten- 
acity to answer that question. Not 
Thomas Waycross. Not Thomas Way- 
cross. He challenged himself to guard 
that name from crossing his lips. Never 
in all his passion to discover his lost 
self had he so strongly willed as now 
he willed to repudiate that name. 

“My name is Luther True,” he ce 
clared, struggling to get to his feet. 

The facility of the declaration, in view 
of his dazed state, was a matter for 
pride. He accomplished it, he felt, only 
by the might of his revulsion against 
the estate of Thomas Waycross, reani- 


his eyes. 
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mate. He saw the white faces of his 
questioners in the lighted road as a 
ringed menace. Some one spoke of tak- 
ing him home, another of sending a 
message to his family. They were de- 
manding his address, closing in about 
him, men with swift automobiles ready 
to start at the touch of a foot. His head 
ached so that with difficulty he re- 
strained himself from reeling. But still 
his passion to be rid of the cerements 
of Thomas Waycross guided him. 

“Home?” he said. “Why, that would 
be splendid, if some one would be kind 
enough to set me down at a railroad 
station. I’m not really hurt; just 
shaken up. No telegrams to my fam- 
ily, please. No good alarming them,” he 
said. 

His voice, spinning words, flowed 
evenly. What about his car? Oh, yes, 
that’s so; the car must be looked to. 
Perhaps a message to the road house to 
have it towed back. To-morrow he 
could wire. He returned to the matter 
of getting on his way. He said it was 
urgent. He again mentioned being set 
down at a railroad station. What rail- 
road station? Where was he going? In 
what city did he live? 

Actuaily his head ached so that the 
ringed faces were featureless blots be- 
fore him. He touched his lip with his 
tongue. He flung his soul another chal- 
lenge. Not the city of Thomas Way- 
cross. Name another. Any other. 

The city which he named was the 
destination of one of his questioners, a 
man bent, like himself, on urgent busi- 
ness, driving through to-night. Lucky, 
some one Needn’t bother with 
trains; just drive on through to-night. 


said. 


“You must have been more knocked 
up than you knew. You've slept like 
the dead all the way down.” 

Day was sun flushed. The car he 
sat in was still. It stood in a broad, 
green avenue. He waked with effort. 
He had slept like the dead, 
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“Shall I help you indoors?” 
“No. No, thanks. I can 

nicely.” 

He was thoroughly awake now. The 
singleness of his purpose returned in 
all its strength. Get rid of this kindly 
intentioned man. Get rid of him 
quickly, before evidence can be linked 
leading back to Thomas Waycross. 
Get free. And then walk away, name- 
less, down a broad, green avenue in the 
light of a new morning. He hurried 
to step backward out of the car. The 
kindly intentioned man was talkative, 
offering a cigar, and leisurely lighting 
one. 

“T had to rouse you a couple of miles 
back to get the street and number. You 
answered like talking in your sleep. 
You have a beautiful home.” 

“Yes.” But he didn’t look around. 
“Thank you. Very kind of you.” 

“Sure you don’t want me to ring ‘em 
up for you? I doubt if you feel any 
too well——’ 

“No, please. 
more than kind.” 

The green avenue beckoned. He fret- 
ted to be free, to be on his way, name- 
less. He strove to rid himself of guard- 
ianship. He made as if to turn away. 
But some gesture of amazement must 
have slipped from him unaware. 

“It is the right house?” quickly de- 
manded the man in the car. 

“Quite right. And 
answered. 

The car was gone and he was alone. 
He wasn’t asleep. Yet he stood before 
a house he had dreamed. It was day- 
light, sunlight, too. He certainly wasn’t 
asleep. Yet the house had a beautiful 
Georgian painted white. The 
melting shadow of a wistaria in flower 
flickered it. The was un- 
scarred as new snow. The fluted pilas- 
ters, the delicate fanlight, the paneling 
somehow satisfied. He crossed the 
pavement. All around him, in the shrub- 
bery, birds were voluble. He opened 


manage 


’ 


You’ve already been 


good-by,” he 


door, 


over door 
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the gate and passed inside. A lilac bush 
brushed his hat. Stone flags led to- 
ward the steps, and a tributary path of 
stepping stones wound off to the left, 
to the rose garden. Grass grew in be- 
tween the flagging. The grass was 
clipped close. You clip it with big 
shears. You kneel on the stones to 
clip it. 

Some one was coming out of the 
house. He stepped quickly back of the 
lilac bush. He peered out through 
branches. 
came out, 

She was in green linen with thin, 
white cuffs. She carried a basket on 
her arm. She had on a wide garden 
hat that hid her features for a minute, 
as she bent to draw the door to. Her 
hair was golden. The coil of it below 
her hat brim shone in the sun. She 
was tall and supple. She was graciously 
serene like the door. She was exqui- 
site there before it, green against white, 
sunlight and the image of wistaria 
bloom upon her. 

She came down the steps and down 
the stone flags swinging the basket a 
little. Her dress brushed the bush that 
hid him, 

He could have put out his hands and 
touched her, but he did not. Five years 
is such a long time. He held still and 
let her pass out of sight along the path 
to the garden. Better so. Better let 
her go than look in vain for his image 
in the mirror of her gray eyes. Better 
oblivion than reluctant recognition, 
speaking less of welcome than denial. 
Better slip away than return like Ban- 


He saw her distinctly as she 
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quo’s ghost. Better slip away nameless 
down the green avenue. 

Some one else was coming out. Again 
he had to step back of the lilac bush. 

It was only a maid this time; but, if 
he would go unseen, he would have to 
wait, because she brought a bucket and 
cloth and soap for cleaning the brasses 
on the white door. She set the rhythm 
of her industry with lusty, unmusical 
song. She polished the knob. She pol- 
ished the knocker. And then she fell to 
on the name plate. It was already as 
bright as a new-minted coin, its Spen- 
cerian script already as legible as fair 
print, but she rubbed it anyway. She 
rubbed and sang, and sang and rubbed. 

“Luther True.” His name. His, in 
spite of reams of data, officially veri- 
fied. His, in spite of resemblance 
strong enough to wring from another 
man’s family brief, grudging welcome. 
“Luther True.” His own name, 
“Luther True.” Over and over he read, 
as over and over the housemaid rubbed: 
“Luther True.” In brass, not in bronze, 
as dead men’s names are _ written. 
“Luther True.” In brass, daily rubbed 
brighter and brighter. 

In the garden his wife was snipping 
Duchess roses, catching them in her 
basket. Luther True, for fear of star- 
tling her by coming upon her too sud- 
denly, called: 

“Margaret !” 

She straightened and turned. The 
basket slid to the path. But she wasn’t 
startled. Her eyes were quite serene. 
She only let the basket fall, so she could 
open her arms. 


PE. 


OSEPH CONRAD, who won much commendation on his recent visit to the 
United States by refusing to speak or lecture in public, has written—not 


another sea story—but a preface to a cook book compiled by his wife. 


He gives 


it as his opinion that nothing but chronic indigestion could have made the North 


American Indian so savage and warlike. 


It would make anybody wild. 
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N extreme youth T. Perry Hayes 
often appeared in the rotagravure 
section of the Sunday press and 

in the weekly review of the picture 
houses. He was called “the billionaire 
baby,” and, on his perambulations in the 
parks or along North Shore and Flor- 
ida beaches, he was accompanied by 
pretty nurses and a saturnine private 
detective. 

When of riper years, he often re- 
ferred to himself as a “poor fish,” and 
none contradicted him. This was dur- 
ing the lean years when he rose with 
the factory whistle and was one of ten 
thousand nonentities bearing more-or- 
less-full tin dinner pails—after the 
final quarrel between his ne’er-do-well 
father and his famous grandsire. 

But until he reached the age of ten, 
the motherless Perry was groomed by 
a picked band of nurses and gov- 
ernesses. He was taught to prattle in 
several dialects, to bow and smirk, to 
play exercises upon the piano, and to 
dance. He learned to distinguish a va- 
riety of forks and spoons, and pos- 
sessed costly and intricate toys. 

There followed a not unpleasant 
season in an academy for young gentle- 
men, and then T. Perry Hayes was 
rudely plucked from the exclusive 
boarding school and thrust into a series 
of grimy boarding houses. 

His father possessed a positive gen- 
ius for inefficiency. He was a throw- 
back. The son of one of the ten rich- 
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est men in the world, he lacked even a 
vice to give him personality. He did 
not desire to be an artist or to write 
free verse or make free love. He had 
no flair for sport. So far as it could 
be said that he wanted anything, he 
leaned toward a commercial life. When 
he became too great a pest in the vari- 
ous concerns which old Hayes con- 
trolled, the older man set him up in 
business for himself, whereupon he 
broke all records in involuntary in- 
solvency. 

When he married a colorless, impe- 
cunious girl of good family, the old 
man very nearly broke with him. But 
Mrs. Hayes died in giving birth to little 
Tom Perry, and the magnate pensioned 
off his son and made a will in favor of 
his grandson and namesake. 

T. Perry never knew what caused 
the final and irreconcilable break be- 
tween father and son. He never beheld 
his grandsire, save with the unremem- 
bering, blue eyes of babyhood, when 
the old gentleman had made a cross- 
continent trip in his private drawing- 
room car to hold the infant in his great 
hands, and pierce him with his preda- 
cious old eyes. All that T. Perry knew 
was that, after a year or two in public 
school, his father took him out and got 
him a job in a machine shop. 

Nothing in his training had fitted 
him to be worth a dollar a day to any- 
body, but his father could no longer 
afford to keep him in school, and he 
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happened to learn that a local concern 
needed a boy to paint castings, so T. 
Perry was rented for this purpose. It 
was the first rung of a long and diffi- 
cult ladder. He was still painting cast- 
ings when his father died, as quietly as 
he had lived, and old Perry Hayes out- 
lived him by less than a year. 

His grandfather bequeathed to him 
the sum of one thousand dollars under 
the new will, made after the quarrel 
with his father; the balance of the stu- 
pendous fortune was devoted to char- 
ity. A shyster lawyer had sought out 
the young man and begged to be al- 
lowed to contest the will, offering his 
services on the basis of a contingent fee, 
and assuring him the will was break- 
able. But the boy had scornfully re- 


fused his offer, and on the following 
Sunday he had dropped his legacy, in- 
closed in an envelope, into the collec- 
tion plate of a shabby little mission 
chapel, chuckling over the sensation he 


knew would follow when the harassed 
pastor sorted out the pants buttons and 
lead quarters in his study after service. 

That was seven years ago. He had 
dropped the “Perry,” and as plain Tom 
Hayes was ignored by reporters, tax 
collectors, and solicitors. 

It was on his twenty-eighth birthday 
—although he had not recalled the oc- 
casion—that a stranger knocked on his 
open door as he sat smoking an after- 
dinner pipe and making up his mind 
which picture show to take in that eve- 
ning. Hayes looked up to see a plump, 
elderly gentleman whose pleasantly 
shrewd, gray eyes observed him 
through shell-rimmed spectacles. 

“Come in out of the liver 
onions,” he invited. 

The elderly man closed the door, and 
sat down in one of the two chairs in 
the small, side room. He proffered a 
card which announced him as Mr. 
Josiah Hardy, of the legal firm of 
Hardy & Strong. 

“You are Thomas Perry Hayes?” 


and 
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Tom nodded. 

“Son of the late John Alden Hayes?” 

“T am.” 

“I suppose you have letters and 
papers which legally establish your 
identity. That can be taken up later. 
What do you know concerning your 
paternal grandfather, Mr. Hayes?” 

“Not much, except that he had a 
hobby for collecting money, and that 
he left me some of it when he died.” 

Mr. Hardy smiled. 

“One thousand dollars, to be exact. 
Which you have doubtless put back 
into circulation long since.” 

“On the day after I received it, ‘to 
be exact,’” laughed Tom Hayes. “I 
dropped it all into the plate of a poor 
church.” 

The lawyer looked at him with 
greater interest than he had shown. 

“Now, just why did you do that?” 

“Well, I was only twenty-one then, 
and my father had been dead but a few 
months., Naturally, I sided with him 
in his quarrel with foxy grandpa. And 
it was about the only chance I ever had 
to be a little theatrical !” 

Hardy nodded. 

“Perhaps you may have other 
chances. I have strange news for you, 
Mr. Hayes. What would you say if I 
were to tell you that your grandfather’s 
will left you much more, very much 
more, than the thousand dollars? 
Should you still feel that you must re- 
fuse it?” 

“N-no,” decided young Tom. “I’ve 
cooled down considerably in eight 
years. But the terms of the will were 
quite explicit. My grandfather, like 
myself, devoted his entire fortune to 
charity.” 

The old gentleman smiled tolerantly. 

“The ways of the law are mysteri- 
ous, sir. It is not strictly true that your 
grandfather left his fortune to charity. 
What he did was to conceal his real in- 
tent by creating the Hayes Foundation, 
ostensibly a charitable organization, 
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and to select three of his closest friends 
as trustees. The conduct and disburse- 
ment of this trust were regulated by a 
sealed letter of instructions, whereby 
the accumulated income and the subse- 
quent annual increase were to revert to 
your sole use if, upon attaining the age 
of twenty-eight, you were industrious 
and of good character. I have satisfied 
myself that you fulfill these conditions, 
and I am happy. to be the one to an- 
nounce to you a rather staggering 
change in your prospects.” 

His gaze traveled over the bleak 
room with its sagging bed, old, worn 
carpet, cheap washstand, and single gas 
jet. The walls were bare of any orna- 
ment, unless the hideously figured 
papering might be so construed. Tom 
had removed the very awful framed 
pictures which his landlady had in- 
herited with her lease, but he had made 
no attempt to replace them. 

“The principal remains intact,” con- 
tinued Hardy, “during your lifetime. 
If you die leaving lawful issue, it will 
then be divided equally, ome half to 
your heirs, remainder to charity. In 
any case, you will receive the entire in- 
come minus the usual taxes and fees. 
It is an immense sum, Mr. Hayes, mak- 
ing you, in fact, as wealthy a man as 
your grandfather was.” 


Tom seemed unmoved by his visitor’s . 


words. The truth was that he was too 


dazed to ask such a very natural ques- 
tion as the approximate annual income 


he would receive. He shook his head 
slowly, a little frown between his eyes. 

“T haven’t the slightest idea what to 
do with it,” he said at length. “T have 
never had over a hundred dollars at one 
time, since I got that thousand when 
grandfather died.” 

“It’s rather bewildering to think 
about,” admitted the lawyer. “But 
there was never an income, however 
big, that clever men are not able to take 
away from you as fast as it accumu- 
lates. Remember that!” 
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“What would you advise, sir? I 
don’t want to be picked clean, nor have 
I any interest in finance. What can I 
do?” 

“A sensible question, young man, If 
I were you, and entirely without busi- 
ness training, as I suppose you are, I 
would have this income paid to some 
institution like the Mayflower Trust 
Company. They will maintain as large 
a checking account as you wish, and in- 
vest the balance in government and con- 
servative municipal bonds, first mort- 
gages, and the like.” 

“But what is that old adage about 
‘putting all your eggs into one 
basket ?’ ”’ 

“It is a good one, theoretically. But 
the Mayflower, or any other strong 
trust company, is only a sort of receiv- 
ing basket. Your money will very soon 
be invested in many smaller baskets. 
And there are no stronger safeguards 
than those which the banking laws of 
Massachusetts erect. You are a young 
and, I judge, a vigorous man. It 
should be possible for you to create eas- 
ily a notable fortune of your own 
merely from the unspent portion of 
your income. To use it all up you 
would have to keep a town and coun- 
try place, a shooting lodge, operate a 
seagoing yacht and a racing stable, and 
support a small army of sycophants.” 

“That’s another point,” Tom spoke 
up. “I don’t want to be played for a 
sucker, Mr. Hardy! I don’t want no- 
toriety, and a lot of parasites of both 
sexes trailing me round. Can’t this 
thing be kept out of the newspapers? 
I shall naturally move out of here 
pretty quick, but I shan’t do anything 
that in itself will feature me as a Monte 
Cristo. I want to appear merely as a 
prosperous, conservative nonentity. 
Can it be managed ?” 

Under the circumstances the lawyer 
thought that it could, and he rose to 
depart. 

“T shall be able to furnish you with 
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a detailed statement at any time you 
will call at my office,” he said. “We 
are the local representatives of the firm 
which executed your grandfather’s will 
in San Francisco. Meanwhile, I can 
advance you any reasonable sum for 
your immediate needs; fifty, or even a 
hundred thousand. Only five hundred 
dollars? Well—better begin modestly, 
of course. It will take you a little time 
to adjust yourself to thinking in six 
figures! I will bid you good day, and 
good luck. Call on me at your own 
convenience.” 

Tom opened the door for him to pass 
out through the stratum of liver and 
onions and, alone once more in his 
room, sank limply into the protesting 
depths of his lame rocker. For a long 
time he sat with elbows on knees, his 
head buried in his hands. After a 
while he removed a thick gold watch 
from his vest, and with thumb nail 
carefully pried open the back. There 
were two photographs cut out and 
pasted on the inside covers. One was 
of a sad-eyed, weak-chinned man in his 
late fifties, whose ready-made cravat 
had slipped a little from a limp collar. 
The other face was of a man twenty 
years older, but full of fighting lines, 
and notable for the character in eyes, 
thick, straight nose, and jutting chin. 
There was an undoubted family resem- 
blance between the two, but it was a bet 
that the older man could have beaten 
the younger one at anything in the 
world, whether checkers, collar-and- 


elbow wrestling, or swapping horses. 
Tom sighed, snapped his watch shut, 


arose, and put on his hat. Then he went 
out and paid twenty-seven cents for a 
front-gallery seat at a picture house. 
Ordinarily, he was satisfied with an 
eleven-cent seat. 


A week later he was established in a 
suite on the top floor of the Vandam, 
one of Boston’s old-fashioned hotels, 
populated largely by elderly widows 
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and widowers. It was a place of mar- 
ble and great gilt mirrors, up and down 
whose thick, red-plush halls moved 
servitors, some of whom had catered 
to the wants of three generations. 
There was a sun parlor in the mansard 
roof, with potted palms and caged 
canaries; a library in black walnut, 
with the complete works of Henry 
James, Sarah Orne Jewett, and Francis 
Parkman, as representative of the mod- 
ern school, and with most of the thirty- 
five-cent magazines on a great table be- 
fore a sea-coal fire. The Vandam table 
is not excelled in the Western hemi- 
sphere, and the Vandam’s air of a 
superluxurious, old folks’ home is bro- 
ken from time to time by the arrival of 
visiting celebrities, who occupy the 
state suite in whose canopied bed have 
slept all but two of our presidents since 
Franklin Pierce, as well as dukes, 
bashaws, admirals, and profiteers. 

Tom’s sitting room looked down on 
Commonwealth Avenue. Very expen- 
sive steel engravings adorned the 
cream-colored walls. There was the 
“Signing of the Mayflower Compact,” 
“Webster’s Reply to Haines,” and the 
“Young Goethe before the Court of 
Saxe-Weimar.” There were good 
Turkish rugs on the floors, and the fur- 
niture was one of the newest sets in 
the house, having been installed in 
1885. To summon a waiter, Tom had 
merely to yank a faded, green cord 
hanging at the head of his bed. Six 
street suits of the best material and 
workmanship hung in a mahogany 
wardrobe. He was extraordinarily 
comfortable, and nobody paid _ the 
slightest attention: to him, which was 
one reason why he had chosen the Van- 
dam. 

He had slipped into his new life 
without publicity. He claimed no inti- 
mates among his fellow workers, no- 
body he cared to say good-by to. He 
gave notice to his surly factory boss, 
and all his possessions went easily into 
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the fine, kit bag he bought as his first 
littie flyer in extravagance. 

He had learned, but could not yet 
grasp, the figures of his annual in- 
come, Only by saying to himself, “If 
I spend ten dollars a minute, I shall not 
be as rash as when I used to pay twenty 
cents for a piece of mince pie,” could 
he visualize his circumstances, 

For a long time he amused himself 
by eating things he had not had since 
he was a boy, or had merely read about. 
It gave him a childish pleasure to select 
whatever he fancied, without having to 
consider the price at all, and then to 
sign the dinner check; to nibble black 
Hamburg grapes for breakfast, and 
green Roquefort cheese at night; to 
eat all the imported caviar he chose, 
and follow it up with some special piéce 
de résistance suggested by the maitre 
d’hotel, who loved him like a son. 

From all exploiters, fawners, flatter- 
ers, agents of charities, mothers of 
pretty girls, and promoters of every 
sort, Tom prayed to be delivered. 
\nonymously, he gave away liberal 
sums, and enjoyed winnowing out the 
truly deserving from the chaff of mere 
beggary. He gave smaller sums openly, 
precisely as other residents of the Van- 
dam did. But in all ways he kept me- 
ticulously out of the daily news. 

Then—he saw Chile con Carne. 


If you haven’t seen Miss Lucy Todd 
in the character of Chile, how can I 
trace her inimitable and kaleidoscopic 


charm on paper? As surely as music 
and chess have their infant prodigies, 
the older art of dancing has its own. 
What might have been made of Lucy 
under some such rigorous system as 
that of the Russian ballet, whose neo- 
phytes are not even allowed to appear 
in public until they have undergone 
years of arduous training, none can 
say, but she did instinctively some 
things which graduates of the Russian 
school have never learned to do at all. 
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An eminent surgeon who saw her 
dance stated that she violated all laws 
of anatomy. Other observers sup- 
posed that she was double jointed. She 
shared with steeple jacks, aviation aces, 
and wild animals, a perfect sense of 
equilibrium. She knew — without 
knowing how she knew—to the width 
of one of her golden hairs, just how 
far she could sway and still recover. 
She had less training than the average 
chorus girl, but supplemented it with 
a curious system of her own. Many of 
her weird turns she practiced in a dark 
room, that she might dispense with the 
great aid of the eye in stability, At 
other times she pirouetted on an un- 
stable platform she had a stage car- 
penter build for her. 

She was filling a long engagement 
with a musical comedy company at the 
Boston Opera, now desecrated to fri- 
volities. When her turn came, she 
ambled downstage with such ludicrous 
awkwardness that the laughter and ap- 
plause began with her first step. She 
varied her act at each performance and 
kept the house on edge with expec- 
tancy. When, having reached the foot- 
lights, she began to sway and revolve, 
catching herself just as it seemed in- 
evitable that she was in for a nasty fall, 
the solo trombone suffered intensely. 
He owned a very fine instrument, and 
nightly he lived in mortal terror of see- 
ing Chile con Carne topple down upon 
him and dent the burnished brass. He 
didn’t worry about himself, or about 
her. That was all a part of their pro- 
fession. But—that beloved slide trom- 
bone! Strange squawks, not in the 
least representative of his talent, were 
forced from his instrument. The audi- 
ence supposed it all a carefully re- 
hearsed act. 

The little dancer ended her grotesque 
solo with an indescribably graceful cli- 
max. She became a blur of- gold and 
green and black, like a great bee flash- 
ing in the sunshine. Her act only lasted 
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three minutes, and she was allowed but 
one encore, as the show had many 
numbers, but there were hundreds who 
came night after night just for this one 
turn. 

In more than one way Lucy was re- 
markable. Her beauty was as extraordi- 
mary as her dancing. She was a 
real peach blonde, with a creamy skin 
which needed only the slenderest of 
make-ups, hair of the sort which is 
often imitated, but without catching its 
vital glow and sheen, eyes of a blue so 
deep that they at once removed her 
from the baby-doll class, and only 
those infinitesimal aud beloved irregu- 
larities of feature which give to the 
youthful face a touch of the little vaga- 
bond, and save it from classic placidity. 
Her nose was not uptilted, but looked 
as if it might be at any moment; her 
mouth was large enough to take a full- 
sized kiss; her chin was soft, yet im- 
perious. 

More unusual by far, since there 
were plenty of beauties to right and left 
of Lucy, she did not believe that she 
had a gift for playing leads, or for 
the screen. She was satisfied to be a 
dancer. Her salary was a good one, 
but not as good as it would have been 
had she not signed up for three years 
with shrewd Monty Epstein before she 
had begun to go big, or realize her own 
worth. 

Strangest of all, she refused to eke 
out her salary by accepting expensive 
gifts from men. Flowers and candy, 
yes; most of the former going to the 
hospitals, and the latter shared with the 
chorus. Occasional dinners, too, in 
mixed company; but no little supper- 
for-two affairs, no wrist watches, Paris 
hats, rings, long Sunday trips with fast 
boys in faster roadsters. She stopped 
in a quiet, old, theutrical boarding 
house on Carver Street, the very one 
in which tradition claims Edgar Poe 
was born, and she held the liking and 
respect of every one from the door man 
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to the stage director. Every one, that 
is, but the solo trombone player. 

Tom Hayes fell in love with her be- 
fore he had seen her act, and without 
knowing who she was. He was dining 
alone one evening, as usual, and not 
far from a gay quartet, all of whom 
were strangers to him. Having no ex- 
perience with theatrical folk off stage, 
he did not even suspect her profession, 

He was eating shrimp salad when, 
attracted by her golden laughter, he 
lifted his eyes and beheld her in her 
amazing beauty. His hand did not 
tremble, or pause, but in the brief 
journey of a plump shrimp from its 
lettuce-leaf nest to his awaiting mouth, 
he lost his heart. The possibility of 
falling in love at sight has been argued 
by those long past the age of loving at 
all, but the verb is significant. After 
all, one can no more “fall” slowly than 
fire off a gun with deliberation. Given 
the initial push, the fall itself must be 
rapid, whether of an apple from its tree 
or youth from its assurance. Lucy’s 
voice supplied the push; one glance at 
her, and Tom began to fall. 

Lucy attracted nearly all. men, but 
only a few had regarded her as a pros- 
pective wife. Some were already mar- 
ried; others were not the marrying 
sort. Tom Hayes was suddenly con- 
fronted by all the perfections he had 
built up in his dreams, plus a few he 
had not thought of, but heartily ap- 
proved. Dark himself, it was to be ex- 
pected that blondness would hit him 
hardest, but such blondness! Studying 
her between shrimps, trying to be cool 
and detached about it, he had to admit 
that she was perfect, from the massed 
red-gold of her hair to the high instep 
whose silken arrogance just showed be- 
neath the stiff, damask tablecloth. 

After they had gone, a captain of 
waiters told him who she was, and the 
following night he joined the regulars 
who came to see Chile con Carne’s ec- 
centric dancing act. 
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He sought the head usher after the 
show, and urged a five-dollar note upon 
him. He expressed the pleasure Miss 
Chile con Carne had given him, and 
would fain hold converse concerning 
her with that sophisticated youth. 

The usher grinned, showing teeth 
sadly stained by nicotine. 

“Nothin’ doin’! They’s a long wait- 
in’ list.” 

“But how does one get to know her, 
in a perfectly regular way?” 

The youth shook his head. 

“I’m handin’ it to you straight, fel- 
ler. I'd like to give you a run for the 
V you slipped me, but I’m too honest 
for my own good, That kid’s on the 
level. I oughta know! Be-lieve me, 
she wouldn’t take a pint of kerosene 
from old man Rockyfeller himself. 
And she’s wise, at that. If you ask 
me, she’s goin’ to land a millionaire 
some day, and when she does she’s go- 
in’ to come clean. Forget her. You're 
only wastin’ your time, and she won't 
help vou waste your dough! They’s 
fifty-nine other the line. 
Take your pick! Every one a good 
looker.” 

Tom left the Opera House both 
cheered and depressed. It was pleas- 
ant to learn that Chile con Carne was a 
good girl, that she respected herself, 
but it was chilling to reflect that the 
usher might be correct in assuming that 
she was laying everything on the one 
big bet—waiting for a rich husband. 
Suppose he managed to meet her! As 
a poor man, he could make no impres- 
sion. He had no experience as a love- 
maker; no qualities of mind or imagi- 
nation to rouse her. Her interest in 
him as the heir of old T. P. Hayes 
would be frankly mercenary, if the 
usher was right. 

All the way back to the Vandam his 
mind wrestled with the problem. How 
could he interest the dancing girl with- 
out presenting himself as a millionaire 
suitor, in which case courtship—and 


bimbos in 
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subsequent honeymoon—would be a 
mere formality? What was the use of 
having more spending money than any 
young man in Boston, if it could not 
buy him the only thing he really 
wanted, the love of a girl he had seen 
only twice? To gain that, he must first 
be introduced, and then rouse her curi- 
osity. He could hardly expect her to 
fall in love with him at sight, as he had 
with her! Far more personable youths 
had gone through their best paces for 
her benefit for several seasons—college 
men, globe-trotters, soldiers, poets, art- 
ists, authors—a formidable crew. Tom 
Hayes visualized himself galloping 
awkwardly into the paddock, an ex- 
machinist with the callouses still on his 
hands, the deadening blight of years in 
the tenement quarter on his mind, but 
with the pockets of his obviously new 
clothes bursting with coin of the realm. 
It was to laugh! But a certain tough 
fiber in him resisted ridicule, even self- 
ridicule, hardest of all to bear. There 
must be a way. Trouble was, his only 
asset, incredible wealth, seemed to be a 
handicap. Because, no matter how in- 
fatuated he might be, there was one 
thing he felt he never could lower him- 
self to do—to buy over the counter 
what love could not obtain. He was 
turning it over in his mind when he 
fell asleep, and the puzzle threaded his 
dreams with all sorts of absurdities. 


It is an axiom that a young man in 


himself in some 
He may rhapso- 
dize to himself as he wanders along 
country lanes. He may waste much 
good paper inditing poems to his mis- 
tress’ eyebrows. There are such fervid 
dithyrambs scratched on the lava- 
scorched walls of Pompeii. He may 
compose a great lyric, to the gain of 
humanity. At the least, he brings joy 
to the hearts of florist and confectioner, 
and if he be yet in his teens, he bur- 
geons forth in gladsome apparel. 


love must express 
fashion, or blow up. 
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Tom Hayes lacked the courage to 
make himself known to Chile con Carne 
by any of the well-worn methods of 
bribed doorkeepers or managers. He 
knew none of the many young men we 
speak of as “about town” who might 
present him. He had no gift of writing 
fervid anonymous letters. The more 
his spirit tugged to free itself and bask 
in the regard of the blue-eyed one the 
more he was forced to fall back upon 
his sole resource—incredible wealth. 
Knowing the character of Chile, he 
sank into a state of deep dejection, a 
fit of the blues which drove him to 
action. 

Life was simply not worth living un- 
less he could do something for the 
dancing girl, even if she rejected it 
with scorn! The urge stimulated his 
invention, and ultimately carried him to 
one of the palatial automobile sales- 
rooms which line Commonwealth Ave- 
nue for a full mile on either hand. 

Here were potted palms, vases of 
orchids, imported rugs, canaries sing- 
ing in ornate cages, sleek salesmen cir- 
cling about glittering cars on which no 
fleck of dust was ever permitted to 
settle. 

The particular car which intrigued 
him was of a deep blue which matched, 
he felt, Chile’s fathomless eyes. The 
young man who came forward to greet 
him announced it as a “Chadwick eight, 
touring model.” He spoke in hushed 
tones, his eyes not too hopeful as he 
looked into Tom’s, and he added non- 
chalantly that it was priced at twelve 
thousand dollars. 

A slight thrill of disappointment 
flickered in Tom’s glance, and was mis- 
interpreted by the salesman. 

“We have a semiconvertible, a splen- 
did car in all respects, for eight thou- 
sand dollars,” he coaxed. 

“Tt seems to me,” his prospect said, 
“that gold mountings would look 
richer with this blue body. Those are 
silver, are they not?” 
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“Best quadruple plate, sir.” 

Tom brightened up. He opened the 
door, and scrutinized the soft, gray up- 
holstery, the cut-glass flower vase, the 
silver-mounted speaking tube, and card- 
case, 

“Have all this silver junk replaced by 
fourteen-carat gold,” he directed. 
“Take out the dinky little card rack 
and put in a decent-sized, blue-Morocco 
affair, gold mounted, with mirror, 
whisk broom, memo pad and pencil, 
smelling bottle, powder box, and what- 
ever else occurs to you that a lady 
might ever need in a hurry.” 

The salesman swallowed once or 
twice, recovered, and produced his 
order blank. It was a fixed rule of the 
house never to register emotion. 

“And to whom shall I charge the 
alterations, sir?” 
“To nobody. 

transaction.” 

He took four five-hundred-dollar 
notes from a flat pigskin case, and ten- 
dered them. 

“On account,” he said. Then added: 

“Give me an estimate of the time you 
need, and I will drop in.” 

The salesman figured rapidly for a 
moment. 

“Let us say a week, then, Mr.—er— 
sir. I wish to allow plenty of leeway 
to find just what will please you in the 
way of interior fittings. Would 
care for an estimate?” 

“No,” said Tom, and went out. 

He felt better now that he had done 
something, however hopeless. He felt 
better than the salesman, who was star- 
ing dubiously at the four five-hundred- 
dollar bills, and realizing that if the 
crazy stranger never returned, the 
house would be the loser. Those four- 
teen-carat fittings were going to set 
somebody back a-tidy sum! 

They did. 

The Chadwick eight was a gorgeous 
affair as Tom beheld it a week later, its 
dull gold reflected in the translucent 


This is strictly a cash 


you 
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blue loveliness of its enamel. Door 
handles, lamps, gears, everything solid 
gold A ravishing, blue-leather case 
fitted up with all that the most exacting 
young woman could ask for, and many 
jimcracks Tom could not identify. A 
gold-mounted roll for road maps. A 
thermometer and a compass. A tiny, 
gold Victrola which folded up flat 
against one door. A_ gold-mounted 
typewriter, ditto, on the other door. A 
gold-incased footwarmer. Gold every- 
where—gold and blue! The colors of 
Chile con Carne, the glorious! 

\ deep sigh of satisfaction escaped 
from his lips. 

“How much?” he abruptly asked. 

\gain, despite himself, the salesman 
swallowed hard. His future hung 
upon this sale. If it fell down, he was 
ruined, fired. If he put it over, he was 
sure of a substantial increase in salary, 
and much notoriety in the motor world, 

“Forty thousand dollars,” he whis- 
pered, and into his eyes came the look 
seen in the eyes of drowning men rising 
for the third and last time. 

When his prospect drew forth the 
fat pigskin case and began calmly to 
count off thousand-dollar gold certifi- 
cates, the sleek young salesman leaned 
weakly against the regal car he had 
sold. This was the most dramatic mo- 
ment of his life. 

“And now,” said its new owner, 
when his tally had been verified, 
“please make out a bill of sale to Miss 
Chile con Carne, and mail it to her at 
the Boston Opera House. Notify her 
that her car awaits her pleasure.” 

A gleam of understanding came into 
the salesman’s eyes. He, too, had clung 
ecstatically to his seat during her act. 
He had even dared to send her a five- 
pound box of chocolates. He writhed 
inwardly at the comparison of the bon- 
bons with this imperial gift! He had 
received a very proper note of thanks, 
written forthe girl by the mistress of 
the robes. 
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“Remember this is a confidential 
business deal,” Tom warned him as he 
turned to leave. “My future patronage 
depends upon your discretion.” 

“Certainly, sir! We never discuss 
our clients!” he was assured, as if the 
Chadwick Company was a firm of aus- 
tere solicitors, 

There were many missives in Miss 
Todd’s morning mail. Some were 
fat, fervid avowals. Some were lean, 
formal invitations. Some were from 
strangers; others were from friends or 
acquaintances. These last were an- 
swered in person. Candy and flowers, 
by daily parcel post, were shared with 
others less fortunate. Jewelry was re- 
turned with freezingly polite notes writ- 
ten by Mrs. Gabb, in charge of ward- 
robes, and matron and mother to her 
harum-scarum children of the chorus. 

The astounding note from the Chad- 
wick Company, with bill of sale in- 
closed, did not seem to be classifiable. 
Sitting in bed, prettier than ever in her 
blue-silk pajamas, she had come last of 
all to this brief and businesslike note 
among the post cards, letters, and par- 
cels her landlady had dumped on her 
bedspread. 

We beg to advise you that the Chadwick 
eight, biil of sale for which please find in- 
closed, awaits your pleasure at our ware- 
rooms, 

Lucy vaguely recalled the Chadwick 
as an expensive make. She could drive 
three or four different cars, and she 
seemed to remember having tried her 
hand on the great mahogany steering 
wheel of a Chadwick roadster out in 
California. But who on earth had 
bought her one? 

She rapidly reviewed those of her 
many known admirers who might, con- 
ceivably, have had the nerve to buy her 
a car. 

Young Baruch, the brewer’s son? 
No; prohibition had clipped his wings. 
Starkweather, the life member of all of 
Boston’s best clubs? No; he was al- 
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ways being posted in them for dues. 
Canby, the broker? He might have 
made a killing on the market, but or- 
chids and lobster Newburg had been his 
limit so far. He was never a spend- 
thrift. Old Judge Leavitt, rich and ec- 
centric? He hated automobiles, and 
still maintained a stable. She doubted 
if he would buy a car even to give 
away. One by one she dismissed those 
admirers who conceivably might have 
had the effrontery—and the capital—to 
make her so expensive a gift. 

Tired of guessing, she leaped out of 
bed with a little impatient ejaculation. 
Always fresh as a posy in the morning, 
since she never dissipated the night 
before, she executed a few lively bare- 
foot steps, walked across the room to 
her bath on her hands, her red-gold 
hair cascading to the floor, and in fif- 
teen minutes she was on her way to the 
Chadwick salesrooms. 

A frown on her face, and really 
puzzled, she walked across to Boylston 
Street, and took a Commonwealth Ave- 
nue subway. And presently, lips 
parted, impressed by the sheer loveli- 
ness of the great gold-and-blue ma- 
chine, she tried to extort from the 
young salesman what she had failed to 
fathom herself. 

He was very miserable. To be talk- 
ing face to face with Chile con Carne— 
to feel her fragrant breath on his 
flushed face—to recall that those per- 
fect teeth had nibbled his chocolates— 
and yet to remember stern duty, gave 
him quite a temperature. 

She thanked him gravely, perfectly 
aware that he was lying, and why. And 
because she was human, and especially 
because she had peeped inside and be- 
held that blue-and-gold fitted case, and 
everything, she told the young sales- 
man that he might send the car round 
to the Eliot Street garage, and she 
would go and see about her license. 

She tried to justify herself for break- 
ing a fixed rule about accepting gifts. 
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The clerk assured her that they had no 
means of getting in touch with the 
donor. They must insist upon the car’s 
removal at her earliest convenience. 
They could sell it, of course, but it 
would not bring anywhere near what it 
had cost. It would not be easy to find 
a customer willing to pay for a forty- 
thousand-dollar car with  solid-gold 
mountings! 


A car like the gold-mounted Chad- 
wick cannot be hidden under a bushel. 
Chile con Carne could be, and was, taci- 
turn about it, having, indeed, very little 
to tell, had she wished to; but the pub- 
licity man played it up for all it was 
worth. 

The very mystery surrounding it 
gave it news value. The Sunday art 
sections featured her and her gorgeous 
vehicle. It was run on the “Events 
of the Week” in fifty thousand picture 
houses. The low comedian of her com- 
pany fattened his part on it. Naturally, 
the green room buzzed, and the smooth 
pur of the powerful Chadwick engine 
threaded the uneasy slumber -of thou- 
sands of touseled heads, blond, brunet, 
and henna, in numberless theatrical 
lodging houses. 

Meanwhile, she filled her car with 
chorus girls, who burned cigarette 
holes in the pale-gray upholstery, 
played jazz records on the golden Vic- 
trola—and forgot to change the needle 

and borrowed the gold toilet acces- 
sories. 

Not once did Chile permit any man 
to ride in her car. She was more mer- 
ciless than ever toward her admirers. 
They were meek and depressed, feeling 
that they were up against hopeless com- 
petition. It was rumored that a Rus- 
sian grand duke, who had escaped with 
most of the ancestral jewels, was en- 
gaged to Chile. Others favored a 
Texas oil man who had been known to 
run after her. 

Her circle was just beginning to 
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mention other subjects occasionally, 
since even miracles have their day, 
when Chile received by mail a plain 
box. When she opened it her eyes were 
stricken by a necklace of perfectly 
matched sapphires set in platinum. The 
parcel was not insured, or even regis- 
tered. It came by first-class mail, and 
contained, besides the gems, a_ small 
white card on which was written: 
These blue stones will go well with the car. 
Had they come in a box bearing the 
jeweler’s name, she would have re- 
turned them at once. But she couldn't 
very well throw them out of the win- 
She took them to a lapidary, and 
paid him a couple of dollars for the in- 
formation that the chain was worth be- 
tween forty and forty-five thousand 


dow ! 


dotlars. 

She snapped them angrily in her 
mesh bag and refused to wear them in 
public. But she was unable to resist 
slipping them over her head in the pri- 
vacy of her room, fascinated by the 
blue flames which seemed to flicker 
about her white throat as she pirouetted 
in the light of the single incandescent 
bulb over her bureau. She could not 
bring hers If to sell them, and she was 
determined if ever she learned the name 
or address of her unknown Midas to 
return car and necklace forthwith. 

From now on she was never able to 
forget him. Each day a downtown 
florist sent her a cluster of rare blue 
orchids. She visited his place only to 
learn that the order had been given by 
telephone, and that a bank note was 
sent each week in a plain envelope. 

Two weeks later came a box of blue 
leather gauntlet two dozen 
pairs, in two sizes. There was another 


gloves ; 


brief note inclosed. 


Please excuse delay. This shade had to 
be made to order.* Not knowing your size, 
am sending duplicates. 


Tom Hayes was meanwhile having 


the time of his life. He still suffered 


from his malady, of course, but he had 
10—Ains. 
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found relief in action. Whenever any- 
thing blue, and expensive, met his 
eyes he promptly bought and sent it 
to her. He was careful to leave no 
clews, always paid cash, and mailed the 
parcels himself. 

He sent her a blue Parisian hat 
which cost more by weight than plati- 
num did during the war. An umbrella 
with a blue-enamel handle followed. 
A pair of blue fox skins. A set of 
classics, bound in crushed blue Levant. 
Then, in a burst of real inspiration, a 
blue Persian cat, with a collar studded 
with turquoises. 

There ensued a week of inaction, 
with the dancer awaiting each mail de- 
livery, each ring of the Carver Street 
house bell, with mingled hopes and 
fears. Then came a letter, unaccom- 
panied by any gift. 

Miss CuHILe Con Carne: I cannot think of 
anything more which is both blue and worthy 
of you. I hope you are not offended. Not 
a soul has taken into my confidence. 
[ have no relatives, and no friends. My 
life has been a hard and solitary one, and 
sending these gifts is the first real fun I 
ever had I am twenty-eight, single, and 
hopelessly in love. Not knowing any one 
who could introduce me to you, and having 
no experience with stage entrances or the 
means by which a man without influence con- 
trives to meet one who like your lovely self 
dwells in a sphere so far above his, I am con- 
demned to express my feelings in the crude 
way I have. I shall never annoy you per- 
sonally, and there is no string whatever to 
any of my little keepsakes. 


“Well, what do you know about 
that!”” gasped Chile to her reflection in 
the wavering dressing-table mirror. 
“Either he is the shyest young man out 
of captivity, or the deepest-dyed villain 
in the world!” 

Three days after the receipt of this 
note, to the despair of Monty Epstein 
and hundreds of infatuated young men, 
the dancing girl left the show, direct- 
ing that all mail be delivered to her 
good friend and chaperon, the mistress 
of the robes, who alone knew her plans. 


been 
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An understudy took over her part, 
bungled it, and the attendance at the 
Opera House fell off forty per cent. 


That very week news of almost 
equal importance broke into the front 
pages. The Mayflower Trust Company 
blew up with a loud, though dignified, 
report. 

This institution held in Massachu- 
setts eyes a place with Plymouth Rock, 
Bunker Hill Monument, and the Con- 
stitution. Being a Mayflower director 
was as good as being a Mayflower de- 
scendant. In more than one instance, 
it was identical. 

Even its closing was not as the clos- 
ing of other banks. There were no 
phrenetic crowds clamoring for their 
vulgar deposits, as when one of the 
more bourgeois institutions failed. In- 
stead, old gentlemen wearing shocked 
expressions, and black spats, cour- 
teously asked the big policeman, who 
had replaced the liveried doorkeeper, as 
to when the Mayflower might be ex- 
pected to reopen. 

Of course, Hayes could have effected 
any loan within reason. The shocked 
Mr. Josiah Hardy, of Hardy & Strong, 
assured him of this. His credit was 
good at the Vandam and almost any- 
where else. But for various reasons he 
did not choose to borrow money. 


He was tired of being a wealthy re- 


cluse. He was fed up on rich and ex- 
pensive viands. He hated the Vandam 
in whose sun parlor gathered daily a 
convention of aged plutocrats who dis- 
cussed their ailments. “The daily or- 
gan recital,” he termed it. Above all, 
he was too depressed over Chile con 
Carne’s very 
much whether he ever had any more 
money or not. What good was it, when 
he had nobody to spend it on? 

He had made frantic efforts to learn 
where she had gone, and why. Many 
persons would gladly have accepted his 


disappearance to care 
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bribes, but Mrs. Gabb, the only one who 
could have told him, was incorruptible, 

Tom had about a hundred dollars 
capital, which must last him for six 
months, if he adhered to his resolution 
not to borrow. He had no valuable 
jewelry to pawn. He did put up one 
of the six most valuable watches in 
America, and two hundred and 
fifty for it. Then he bought a tweed 
Norfolk suit, stout shoes, and a ruck 
sack into which he stuffed a water- 
proof sleeping bag, a mess kit, some 
toilet accessories, and a copy of Tho- 
reau’s “Cape Cod.” 

He left his kit bags in the Vandam 
luggage room, put on a money belt with 
his total capital, and, brier in mouth 
and a stout blackthorn in hand, boarded 
the train for Plymouth, from which 
point he proposed to walk the length of 
Cape Cod, idling along as Thoreau had 
done many years ago. 

At Sagamore he crossed the canal, 
and struck out for Sandwich. Some- 
times he built a fire and made his own 
coffee and toasted bacon. At Barn- 
stable he lingered for several days on 
Chequoquet Lake, fishing. If he took 
a fancy to a place, he stayed on, sitting 
on a pickle keg at the general store in 
the evening, listening to tales of old 
whaling days. Many of the stores bore 
weather-beaten signs announcing: 
“Groceries and East India Goods.” 

On Sundays, he sat in immense, 
white, old meetinghouses with forty- 
odd panes in each window, and not 
many more worshipers in the high- 
backed pews. He grew brown, and 
hard, and clear-eyed, and he was glad 
to be alive even though he tried to be 
miserable about Chile con Carne. 

Suddenly, in one of the innumerable 
Dennises, he saw her again. He had 
taken a short cut through a patch of 
beach plums, coming suddenly and un- 
expectedly upon one of the massive and 
inappropriate mansions which have, in 
recent years, dotted the Cape highway. 


got 
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As he emerged from the scrub trees, 
he was nearly run down by a great 
blue-and-gold juggernaut piloted by a 
blue-and-gold giri who had just shot 
forth between two bronze columns 
bearing squatting, _ ill-proportioned 
lions, holding shields. 

“Chile!” He cried out involuntarily. 
Only the surprise and his narrow es- 
cape tore the word from his lips. 

The great car halted with a screech 
of brakes, and the girl looked back over 
her shoulder. She summoned him with 
a haughty jerk of her square, little chin. 

“What did you say?” she curtly 
asked, as he approached, cap in hand, 
blushing beneath his new coat of tan. 

“T—] beg your pardon! You startled 
me,” he murmured, when he stood 
looking up at her, and feeling very 
small beneath her high, blue throne. 

“T asked you what you said?” she re- 
peated. There was a hostile gleam in 
her blue eyes. 

“T started to say Chile con Carne!” 

“How did you recognize me? I 
never saw you—to my knowledge!” 

Desperate courage filled Tom’s heart. 

“It was the car,” he said. “I bought 
it, you see.” 

The girl stiffened in her seat. After 
a moment she swung open the door. 

“Please step in,” directed. “T 
want to talk to you! I’m going toward 
Brewster. That is on your road, isn’t 
it? 


she 


Had she said the moon, he would 


seated himself 
blue leather, 
starter. The 


admitted it. He 

beside her. A little boot 
he noted—touched the 
great car glided on. 

“T hadn’t hoped for any such luck 
as this,” the girl commented. 

Her words were friendly, but there 
was that in her voice which made Tom 
Hayes feel suddenly cold. 

“T suppose traced 


have 


you me down 
here,” she added. 
“Indeed I did 


W here you were. 


I had no idea 
It was rumored you 


not ! 


had gone abroad—to Paris. I’m just 
taking a walking trip to Provincetown.” 

“And you didn’t know, of course, 
that my name is Todd? And it was 
pure coincidence that caused you to 
turn up at my driveway just as I came 
out ?” 

“Tt was, Miss Todd. 
only as Chile con Carne. All that I 
said in my letter is true—except that I 
am more in love than I was then!” 

Tom’s courage was rising with the 
opportunity fate had thrown his way. 

“Naturally,” she said, with an un- 
pleasant smile, “now that you find that 
I am not a poor, little chorus girl to 
be carried off her feet with your pre- 
sumptuous lavishness !” 

Tom laughed. 

“T shan’t be lavish any more, Chile! 
Excuse me—I can’t manage Miss Todd 
just yet! One reason why I am 
tramping and sleeping in the open and 
digging and steaming my own clams is 
because the Mayflower Trust has got 
all my money.” 


I know you 


The girl struck the accelerator a vi- 
cious jab, and the car leaped ahead, 
throwing Tom back into the deep 
cushions. 

“Does the name Todd mean anything 
to you now?” Chile asked. 

“Everything!” 

“Don’t be please! Do 
you know anybody else by that name?” 


ridiculous, 
“Never met or heard of a Todd in 
my life—till five minutes ago.” 

“And yet you banked in the May- 
flower ?” 

“The only men I knew there were 
Patrick, a gorgeous porter, and Mr. 
Bean, a very accurate paying teller. I 
saw others pottering about, 
Was there a Todd?” 

The girl did not 
time. 

They sped along the smooth high- 
way, cranberry bogs, sand dunes, fresh- 
water ponds flowing past, a brilliant 
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though. 
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glimpse of distant sea sparkling in the 
sun. 

“The Todds certainly have plucked 
you clean,” she said, at length. “I’ve 
been just simply yearning to meet you 
and give you a piece of my mind—and 
now I can’t! You see, my father is— 
or was—president of the Mayflower 
Trust.” 

Tom whistled. 

“So you are the banker’s daughter, 
and you were only playing at being a 
dancing girl! And that is your home, 
back there?” 

“Was my home,” she corrected him. 
“Tt will probably be sold, now. I hope 
sO; it is ugly enough. And I had in- 
tended to turn over my golden chariot, 
and the necklace, to the creditors. The 
cat, I refuse to part with. But now I 
can see that it is my duty to return 
your ‘keepsakes’ to you. They will 


keep you above destitution, and, of 
course, when the Mayflower is liqui- 


dated, you will get something out of 
the wreck.” 

“Out of the question,” he smiled. 
“If you really must, I’d rather you 
turned the gifts over to the creditors. I 
shan’t take them back. It’s unlucky! 
But tell me—did you run away from 
home? A _ naughty, little girl who 
didn’t want to go to college?” 

He leaned ever so little toward her, 
and she retaliated by opening the throt- 
tle and throwing him off his balance. 

“I didn’t run away, exactly,” Chile 
denied; “but there was an awful row, 
and a ‘never-darken-my-door-again’ 
climax, and all. I was sick to death 
of my life—silly talk, petty jealousies, 
social struggles, pretense. I wanted to 
see what it would be like to earn my 
own living.” 

Tom edged in closer once more. 

“What was it like, Chile?” he asked. 

She flushed angrily. 

“It was pretty bad, sometimes! But 
it didn’t become unendurable until you 


’ 
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began to bombard me with absurd gifts. 
Thinking you could buy me—me, who 
had had luxuries all my life, and had 
run away from them! Oh, I’m so 
humiliated! The car—and the neck- 
lace are bad enough P 

“And the cat?” 

She ignored his interruption. 

“But it’s the last straw to find that 
dad’s bank has taken all you had!” 

She dabbed at her eyes ewith one 
blue-gloved hand. 

Tom quietly reached out and closed 
the throttle till the big car was barely 
creeping along the road where it fol- 
lowed the great sweep of the Atlantic. 

“Listen, Chile! You've been rich, 
and you ran away to play at being poor. 
Now, perhaps, you really will be poor. 
I was a rich baby, but I have been des- 
perately poor all my life until the past 
year. I can’t see that money has made 
any real difference in my happiness. 
I'll take back the car, and the necklace, 
and even the cat—if you will include 
yourself! Let’s begin all over again!” 

The tide was making. A great surge 
swept up over the beach, and suddenly 
the salt water was creaming about their 
axles. 

“Oh, my beautiful car!” 
Miss Lucy Todd. 

“Our beautiful car,” corrected Tom. 

She turned and looked him squarely 
in the face. His eyes did not falter. 

“You have nice eyes,” she decided. 
“And you don’t look squashy and pasty 
and dark-rimmed like the men I used 
to meet.” 

His arm swept her away from the 
big wheel. She pushed him back. 

“Wait!” she warned. “There is an- 
other big wave coming. We don’t want 
to be interrupted, and swept out to 
sea.” 

She guided the car across the road, 
above high-water mark, then settled 
comfortably back. 

“All right now,” she 


screamed 


smiled. 
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TRAUGHAN’S sense of estab- 
lished security had never been 
more serene than at that moment 

when he sat on the veranda of the coun- 
try club, sipping contentment from the 
long, thin glass which he lifted at in- 
tervals from the wicker table to his 
lips. He was deeply aware of the cool, 
green, rolling sward, of the forest- 


bordered links, of the plane that droned 
overhead against the blue, of the splash- 
ing fountain in the little, flagged court- 


yard. The very atmosphere was sooth- 
ing, luxurious, reassuring. 

Through the window of the card 
room came out to him his wife’s low 
voice—she was announcing game and 
rubber—and out there on the green 
flashed his daughter’s yellow sweater. 
His wife and daughter, more than all 
the rest about him, were symbol and 
embodiment of his position and security. 
They knew nothing of Slade; they had 
never heard of Slade; they were wholly 
disconnected with everything that had 
to do with Slade. 

Straughan smiled at the old fear, now 
vanished, that had beset him, fascinated 
him, dared him into returning to the 
city in which Slade, twenty-five years 
ago, had had his identity; the fear that 
had challenged him to bring his wife 
and daughter here to live. To any one 
else, a return to those old haunts would 
have appeared foolhardy, a leap from 
safety into danger. But Straughan, 
who was alone in knowing, felt now 
that it was absurd to think that any one, 


seeing Straughan, could be reminded of 
Slade in any manner whatsoever. 

To all intents and purposes, Slade was 
as dead as people must have thought 
him; and Straughan was—Straughan. 
His being back proved—as he had come 
to prove—not only that Slade was dead, 
but that no power on earth, not even the 
environment of Slade, could call Slade 
back to life. ‘ 

His wife’s voice at his elbow brought 
him out of his reveries. 

“You weren't waiting for me, Will?” 
said Clia. 

It was soothing just to look at her: 
the creamy rose of her face, the gray 
calm of her eyes, the comfortable ample- 
ness of her body, her shiningness of hair 
and frock, 

“Oh, no, just sitting here,” he 
swered vaguely. 
the office.” 

jut he lingered a moment, watching 
Carroll at the eighteenth. His daughter 
had a gallery. He watched her make 
her shot, and, with a tall young man, 
walk toward the clubhouse. Straughan 
didn’t know the tall young man, though 
he looked familiar, somehow, like a 
person one has dreamed and never seen. 
A pleasant dream? He wondered. 

“Who’s that walking in with her?” 
he asked his wife. 

“Why that’s young Clayton Dever- 
eaux,” said Clia. 

There was the vaguest stirring of un- 
easiness as his motor bore him to the 
city. But when he topped the rise that 


an- 
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gave view of the serrated sky line, the 
sun, almost level behind him, touched 
the Gothic spire of the tallest building 
—designated ‘“Straughan’—and ren- 
dered visible the figure of a youth, who, 
poised upon the pinnacle, seemed about 
to leap into the high, clean air. What 
difference did it make, if Straughan’s 
daughter did let old man Devereaux’s 
son walk with her from the eighteenth 
to the clubhouse? That figure said 
that Straughan was Straughan; and 
Straughan could face old Devereaux 
himself. 

The office, too, was reassuring. In- 
deed, he felt its influence even at 
the curb, sensed the iteration upon 
Straughan. The name of Straughan 
was chiseled over the doorway. The 
door man called him Straughan; the 
elevator starter touched cap to him; his 
private secretary handed him a memo- 
randum with the name in type. 

The warm glow of content filled him 
again as he sat down before the low, 
carved desk in the high tower that 
looked out over the spreading city. 
There below him, all about him, was his 
new domain: tall buildings which his 
company supplied with light; homes 
where housewives cooked with the gas 
his company provided; trains driven by 
the power which his company snatched 
from the air. These companies, which 
he had found bankrupt and broken, he 
was reorganizing, welding. They were 
his. He owned them. They were 
Straughan’s. It was absurd that 
Straughan, who owned all this, should 
fear. Straughan did not fear. He 
read the memorandum from his secre- 
tary, pushed a button, gave an order. 
In another moment he was talking to his 
lawyer. 

“If they pass that bill, they'll keep 
on paying seven-cent carfare, that’s all,” 
said Straughan, leaning back in his 
swivel chair, and smiling to think that it 
really didn’t matter, although he would 
prefer to consolidate and cut. 
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“But even if they pass it,” said the 
Why don’t 


lawyer, “there’s the veto. 
you see Governor Craig?” 

He did not start. He carefully did 
not. Straughan was not a man to start 
at mention of another man’s name, at 
the suggestion that he should see that 
other man. Straughan feared to see 
no man. But Craig, of all! Craig’s 
bushy white eyebrows with —the_ level 
eyes beneath them and the fine line be- 
tween! He could remember, though he 
did not fear, 

He was holding the dead telephone 
when Clia came in unexpectedly and 
put her gloved hand on his arm. He 
liked to have her come like that. How 
fixed and changeless was the estate of 
Straughan ! 

“T’ve come to take you home,” 
Clia. 

He wondered, when they reached the 
street, where Carroll was. His wife’s 
electric was not drawn up at the curb. 

“T let them drop me here,” said Clia, 
“when I saw your car still waiting for 
you at the door.” 

He didn’t bother to ask her whom she 
meant by “they.” He was thinking, 
rather, of his daughter walking on the 
links with Clayton Devereaux. Queer 
day it had been: first Devereaux and 
then Craig. Not that these casual con- 
tacts and references mattered. They 
were to be expected. They could not 
touch his inner life, touch Straughan. 
Straughan could see—or not see—-whom 
he chose. 

“Carroll has something to tell you,” 
Clia said. 

Straughan thrilled a little at the 
thought of Carroll’s confidences. He 
was glad his daughter never had known 
Slade—his daughter and his wife. He 
had been firmly Straughan when he and 
Clia met. 

“How long have we been back?” he 
asked, and felt himself flush darkly un- 
der his beard. “How long have we 
been here?” 


said 
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“Let me see. Three months,” said 
Clia, ruminating. Then, apropos of 
nothing: “It is very quick.” 

Three months. Well, they were the 
hardest. After this his réle would be 
easier. Already he had been accepted. 

Straughan, the name was. It was 
fixed. No one would question it, al- 
though he didn’t fancy seeing Craig or 
Devereaux—even Clayton Devereaux, 
the boy, who could remember nothing. 
Well, he needn’t see them. 

The boulevard buoyed up his spirits. 
Che very air seemed lighter as the car 
between parkway and _ smooth, 
lawns toward that eminence on 
which Wilton Straughan had set the 
white-columned house of his desire. 

“Wait for Carroll,” Clia said as the 
car stopped at the porte-cochére. 

He did not have to wait for Carroll. 
As soon as he was in the hall, she blew 
into his arms like a yellow wisp from 
the silken folds of a doorway hanging. 

How it warmed his heart to have her 
come to him! What was it this time? 
Some gift, probably, she had for him: 
the brassy he had never got around to 
picking up out of the shop, or a new 
toy for his car. 

“Well, out with it,” 
in the 
child. 

She didn’t out with it. It 
something different this time. 
monitory pang shot through him. 
Would there come a day when she 
would grow up, leave him? Was she 


5] ed 
green 


he said gruffly, 
fashion men have with a loved 
must be 
A pre- 


really twenty? 

“Father——” she began. 

“You're too young to marry,” he said 
sharply. 

“But I’m going to marry Clayton 
Devereaux,” she answered. 

Up in his own room he sat a moment, 
stunned. Then, later, in the drawing- 
room, he heard himself say: 

“Devereaux, how are you?” 

Devereaux was standing by the un- 
necessary fire, and Carroll, Straughan’s 


own daughter, stood beside him, her 
yellow hair and yellow slip of an eve- 
ning dress gleaming in the light of the 
oak-wood flames. 

Devereaux put out his hand. 
Straughan gripped it. Clia came, and 
they went in to dinner, and there was 
talk. 

He knew that much. It seemed like 
unreality, but he knew. The voices 
proved he was not dreaming: Clia’s, 
Carroll’s, and his own, and Clayton 
Devereaux’s. They spoke of triviali- 
ties, like ways to spend the evening. 
That also proved that they were real. 
If he were dreaming, Clayton Dev- 
ereaux would speak of something else. 

It was all right. Give him a little time 
and he could get his bearings. Ciayton 
Devereaux would never guess. A man 
does not inherit memories of faces. Clay- 
ton Devereaux, perhaps, had never heard 
of Slade. There was no danger, really; 
only a sort of irony, which could not 
harm. Old man Devereaux was ill and 
in his dotage, impotent. Besides, was 
not Straughan firmly Straughan? Then 
who could menace him? 

“We had planned, Clayton and I, to 
see a play to-night,” said Carroll, “but 
the governor is coming down, and Clay- 
ton has to meet him.”’ 

Craig! The threat of Craig followed 
him to his room that evening. Craig 
was a friend of Clayton Devereaux’s, 
it seemed, as he had been a friend of 
Clayton’s father. Craig was going to 
get behind the boy in politics, make him 
county prosecutor. Irony in that? He 
certainly. But there were 
complications, with Clia telling 
Clayton: “You must bring him up to 
dinner. We should like to meet the 
governor. To-morrow, if you like.” 

Remembering that moment pained 
him yet. Why had he said so swiftly, 
“TI shan’t be here to-morrow evening ?” 
The instinctiveness of his recoil shook 
his conscious assurance. Had Clayton 
noticed how Straughan’s hand had 
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groped for the beard that hid his cheek 
and chin? Ciayton hadn't seemed to 
notice. He had said only: “Then some 
time, if I may.” 

It was the threat of that “ 
if | may,” that pursued Straughan. 
Straughan’s having to see Craig ap- 
peared to him suddenly the pitfall laid 
by Clayton else 
Straughan’s strivings not to see the gov- 
ernor were the danger, Lut it 
foolish to be harried. Was rot he mas- 
ter in house? Could he not 
say who should sit down to table with 
him? No, positively, he would not meet 
Craig. He could meet any one he 
chose. But Craig? Why should he 
wish to face those bushy eyebrows, and 
the level eyes with the thin line be- 
tween them? He would not see Craig. 
He would not think of Craig. 

He slept. 

But he awoke to the remembered 
tinkle of sleigh bells. Devereaux on 
the front seat with the tent roll beside 
him, Craig on the back seat with 
Straughan—with Slade, that is. Every 
time he dozed he saw sharp pictures, 
bright and cold, like sunlight on snow. 
Clear, too, was that rarely thought of, 
that repudiated personality called Slade, 
that unworthy child who was the father 
of the better man. Straughan, who was 
—to change the poesy—a separate in- 
carnation of a rising soul, lay between 
sleeping and waking, sharply conscious 
of a previous existence. 

There, in the dark of his room that 
night, he remembered back to the be- 
ginning, back beyond the tinkling of the 
sleigh bells, when Slade, the clerk, and 
Devereaux, the county treasurer, al- 
ready in their hunting togs, performed 
the rites of locking up the office for 
the holidays. Slade, a boy not more 
than twenty, went to put the ledger in 
the vault. 

He remembered just the way things 
looked: gray, canvas-bound, red-labeled 
books on green-painted steel shelves; 


some time, 


Devereaux. Or 


was 


his own 
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a disorderly litter on the floor; old can- 
vas bags, pasteboard boxes from which 
the yellow ends of sealing wax pro- 
truded; on the walls coats and trousers 
hanging, so that Slade and Devereaux, 
without leaving the courthouse, might 
change from hunting clothes to business 
suits. He remembered a half-used case 
of shell; at the far end of the wall the 
built-in money boxes, steel-hinged doors 
bulging with recent taxes converted into 
gold to meet the annual interest on the 
county debt. The money should have 
been in bank, but archaic law kept it in 
the county vault. 

He remembered how Slade tried a 
door that came open to his hand, picked 
up a bag, and weighed it in his palm; 
how the tape, carelessly caught in the 
wax, broke loose ; the look of the yellow 
gold. He remembered how Slade's 
breath came sharp, not because he was 
unaccustomed to the sight of gold, but 
because the bag was 
than a box of shell. 

He remembered how 


not much heavier 


Slade took the 
shell out of the hunting sack and put 
them back into the case; how the money 
bags slipped into the sack; how Slade 
placed a box of shell on top and left the 
vault. 

“All set?” 

“All set.” 

Then that moment when the sleigh 
drew up before the house of old man 
Devereaux. 

Craig went into the house to get the 
tent roll. Slade put a hand into his 
hunting and touched the tight, 
heavy little bags. There was still time 
to turn back. He might stop at home 
and hide the gold until he could return 
and restore it to the vault, 

Craig came out of the old wooden 
door at the top of the high stoop, stood 
there a moment, called to old man 
Devereaux. Straughan could see him 
now: bushy eyebrows, level eyes be- 
neath them, and a fine, deep line be- 
tween. 


asked Devereaux. 


sack 
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“That all you want?” called Craig, 
waiting. 

“Ready now,” said old man Dev- 
ereaux; “unless Slade wants to stop 
for something.” 

“No,” said Slade; “let’s go.” 

And he remembered the next morn- 
ing, how the snow was falling, and how 
they hunted the near bank of Black 
l‘ork Creek; how Slade maneuvered to 
leave the party, saying he would try his 
luck on the other side of the frozen 
stream; and how the youth that was 
Slade battered the hole in the ice with 
the butt of his gun, and how Straughan, 
bareheaded and unarmed, walked up the 
opposite bank and away. Straughan! 
It had a certain 
He liked to think 
really had_ slipped 
ice; that the cap and gun, 
ving beside the jagged break, had told 
the truth; that Straughan, who walked 

with the golden eagles in his hunt- 
ing sack, had sprung unparented into 


being. 


It was a good name. 
strength and honesty 
that Slade’s body 

through the 
] 


Straughan so rarely thought of Slade, 
that now when Straughan got to the end 
of him he wondered how he came to 
lead him forth, even into the dark of 
his own room, especially into the dark 
of that room where Clia lay. He was 
come to the city wherein Slade had 
lived and breathed, not to think of 


Slade, but to prove that Slade was dead; 
to prove forevermore that Slade walked 


down one bank of Black Fork Creek, 
and Straughan up the other; to prove 
that he was Straughan, molder of his 
life, Straughan environment, 
Straughan in whom there was no taint 
of Slade. Straughan must not think of 
Slade, must not think of him even to 
deny him, 

Ile was fully awake now, aware of 
blowing silken curtains in his bedroom, 
aware of Straughan. He felt the fine 
monogram in the corner of the linen 
sheet: he could almost read it with his 
fingers. He was Straughan. Slade 


above 
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would be dead so long as Straughan 
should live. 

He was firmly Straughan when he 
walked into his office next morning, 
president of Utilities, Incorporated, 
Again he had that sense of safety, of 
establishment, security. The routine of 
the morning seemed to answer haunt- 
ing questions. He was Straughan, dic- 
tating to his secretary in a quiet tone 
of authority ; Straughan being consulted 
by the treasurer; Straughan calling up 
his banker; Straughan drawing lines on 
a map to say trains would run here, 
not there. At eleven o’clock, having 
pleasantly got through the day, he had 
his secretary telephone for his car, and, 
picking up his newspaper for the first 
time, descended to the street. 

Craig’s name was in the headline. 
His seeing it caused faint disturbances 
about his heart. He flung the paper, 
and it fell face up. He got a glimpse 
of bushy eyebrows, level eyes, a thin but 
deepened line. 
car. 

“The country club,” he said. 

Che hour in the open really set him 
up. He felt a delicious fatigue in his 
legs and shoulders as he stepped under 
the shower, felt his tired muscles relax 
under the hot jet, then the exhilarating 
tingle of reaction to the cold. The sense 
of physical well-being once more filled 
him with content. He was functioning 
again. The compartments of his mind 
were tight. Just now he chose to think 
of luncheon, only luncheon. He wanted 
chops. He had a healthy, outdoor appe- 
tite. 

The sun burned him pleasantly as he 
crossed the 


He got into his motor 


flags toward the dining 
How Straughan loved the sun 

courtyards! No 
everything in view. 


room. 

in open shadows; 
And noon was a 
pleasant hour at the club. No crowd. 
He’d have a quiet table to himself, and 
afterward a chair on the veranda, and a 
glass. 


A boy was coming toward him across 
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the flags, a boy in uniform. 
saluted. 

“Mr. Devereaux’s looking for 
sir,” said the boy. 

“Mr. Devereaux!” 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Clayton Devereaux. 
He’s in the dining room with Governor 
Craig. He'd like for you to have 
luncheon with them, sir.” 

Once more Straughan’s recoil was 
swift, instinctive. 

“Will you tell Mr. Devereaux I’m 
sorry; I shall have to be in town by 
two o'clock. There’s barely time.” 

He found that he was breathing hard, 
even after he got into his motor car. 
It was not like Straughan to breathe 
that way. 

“The office?” asked his chauffeur. 

“No. You may go. I'll 
ear.” 

He drove straight into the country, 
conscious that he was shaken. He was 


The boy 


you, 


drive the 


shaken by the narrowness of his escape 


from meeting with the man he had 
willed to avoid; shaken by the continu- 
ing, recurrent danger, but shaken more 
by the realization that he was in flight. 
Flight! The necessity for flight! Was 
there something atavistic in his run- 
ning? He tried to turn, drive back to 
the country club, face Craig. Straughan 
never was afraid of any man, But 
thought of Clia in that white-columned 
house, the possibility that Craig, see- 
ing him, might look out from under 
those bushy, white eyebrows and call 
him Slade, set the wheels of his car to 
spinning faster and away. 

If he was running, being merely 
threatened with the sight of Craig, sup- 
pose 

But he would not see Craig. 

It was the next day that threat of 
Craig came between Straughan and his 
wife. 

“Please be home early,” Clia begged 
as he left her after breakfast. “You 
are looking tired.” 

“I promise,” Straughan said, smiling. 
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Then that afternoon she called him 
up. 

“I have an extra reason now for 
wanting you,” said Clia. “Clayton’s 
bringing Mr. Craig to dinner.” 

She left him dazed and speechless, 
holding to the telephone receiver dan- 
gling by the wire that chanced to save 
him, only chanced to save him, warn 
him of danger that lay in wait for him 
in his very house. 

“Cliat Clia!’” He shook the instru- 
ment. But she was gone. That break 
gave him time to think. When his 
voice reached her in a moment it was 
steady. “Clia, I can’t come to dinner, 
There’s another meeting.” 

He dined alone, oh, terribly alone, at 
Monte’s. He wanted Clia; wanted to 
go home and tell her everything ; wanted 
her to comfort him and shelter him, 
give him strength and confidence, make 
him firmly Straughan. Yet he could 
not go to her. Fear barred him from 
his own house, where Craig sat at 
Straughan’s own table—Craig and Dev- 
ereaux. And he couldn’t tell her, be- 
sides, because Clia must never know. 
Her happiness depended on her never 
knowing. He must lie to Clia. 

Lie to Clia! The necessity revolted 
him. He had lied to her, of course, 
told her the great lie about his life. 
But there was something magnificent 
about that lie—telling her he was a bet- 
ter man than Slade, then proving that 
he was. It was different that he must 
lie to her about a present thing, and un- 
believably humiliating. Yet Clia must 
never know. 

Then Craig went back to the capital, 
and Straughan breathed easier again. 
He no longer feared to meet an accuser 
across the crystal and silver of his own 
dinner table, to be taken unawares at 
club or restaurant or on the street. No 
one was left but Devereaux. And Dev- 
ereaux was dying. 

Straughan was quite safe now. There 
had been moments when the sight of 








Clayton Devereaux annoyed him 
vaguely, seemed to hold a threat. But 
fear was patently absurd. What men- 
ace was there in the son of old man 
Devereaux, who came and talked of 
common things, of golf and lawyers and 
the price of gasoline? 

lo-night he talked of politics. 
Straughan wondered why he sought an 
office when his private practice obviously 
prospered him. And county prosecu- 
tor! Why did Straughan’s prospective 
son-in-law wish to be a man who fer- 
rets out the weaknesses of other men, 
who dwells among the pitiless, deals in 
retribution ? 

They sat at bridge while Clayton 
talked. Straughan wished that they 
might play. Why chatter over bridge? 
And then a word, a phrase, a reference 
to time fell on his ear. Came pictures, 
images, unpleasant sounds. 

“A shortage,” Clayton said. “My 
father was the treasurer, you know. 
And people said he took the money. 
They snowed him under at the next 
election.” 

“And that’s why you’re running?” 
Carroll put in. 

“Yes. To vindicate my father. If 
they put me in * He broke off, 
hesitating. Then: ‘That old affair has 
killed my father, though—he lives—a 
little.” 

“How terrible!” said Clia. 

Carroll asked: 

“But who did take the money ?” 

“If I knew that!” said Clayton Dev- 
ereaux. “I’ve battered my fists trying 
to answer that question.” But he told 
of Slade. His face looked hard. “Craig 
always said Slade got the money,” fin- 
ished Clayton Devereaux. 

“But I thought you said Slade 
drowned.” 

“T didn’t say so. Craig has always 
said Slade tricked my father.” 

“But your father doesn’t think so?” 
“No. My father trusted Slade.” 
“Couldn’t they have hunted for him?” 
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“Two months later—when they 
found the shortage? It was too late 
then. Oh, yes, they hunted.” 

“But Slade’s family,” said Clia. 
“Did he have a family?” 

“Yes; a mother. Never had a doubt, 
poor soul.” 

“That was merciful.” 

“I'd like to know,” said Carroll. 

“Oh, he’s dead,” said Straughan. 

Of course Slade was dead! What if 
they hadn't found his body? It would 
have been strange if they had, what 
with the swiftness of the creek and the 
nearness of the river. Slade was dead. 
Few persons even remembered him. 
Craig and Devereaux, of course. But 
Devereaux would soon be gone. Then 
who would remember? Only Craig, 
who dwelt elsewhere. 

Old Devereaux was going fast. 

“Clayton doesn’t think his father will 
last the night out,’”’ Carroll told him one 
day later. Then, next morning, she 
reported Clayton’s father in delirium. 

“It’s rather terrible,” she said. “He 
keeps remembering that old affair—the 
money—Slade. You remember Clay- 
ton’s telling us about it. In delirium the 
old man thinks the governor is with 
him, and argues, ‘Why of course Slade’s 
dead; he didn’t get the money. I don’t 
know who got it. But the boy’s dead, 
Craig. There was the hole in the ice 
and the cap and the gun. Good heav- 
ens! Wasn’t that proof enough?’ ” 

Devereaux would soon be dead. 

“You'll come with us to Mr. Dev- 
ereaux’s to-day?” said Clia. 

“Sorry,” Straughan said, starting. 
“There’s a meeting of the board.” 

“And after that 7 

“Oh, after that——” said Straughan; 
for, after that, old Devereaux would 
be dead. 

The office braced him. His very con- 
tact with the building once more re- 
assured him. The door man saluted 
him as Mr. Straughan, and the elevator 
starter sent him up in a car empty 
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except for him. He really was 
Straughan. Everybody said so: the 
girl in the outer office, his secretary, 
everybody. 

His surroundings showed him his 
established safety. Through the win- 
dow open to the balmy air, the hum of 
commerce came up pleasantly from the 
streets below. He could hear the gongs 
of his own trolley cars; see the factories 
turned by the power of Utilities, In- 
corporated. And there own 
house, across the _ brick-and-mortar 
squares, white pillared in the morning 
sun, far off on the highest hill. 

With clear, articulating mind, he read 
his mail and answered it; he signed a 
dozen vouchers; went over the reports, 
and was about to call his lawyer when 
his secretary brought a telegram saying 
Craig had put his veto on the anti- 
merger bill. 

Then Clia telephoned from old man 
Devereaux’s. 

“He’s sinking fast,” said Clia 
unconscious.” 

Straughan would not smile at that. 
But things were going well: Craig not a 
threat at all, a friend at court; and old 
man Devereaux was dying. 

“T'll be up at noon,” said Straughan. 

By noon the old man would be dead. 

He dismissed his chauffeur before the 
curb of the Straughan building, because 
he felt like driving his own car. The 
humming motor never failed to thrill 
him with the rhythm of its perfection. 
He loved to feel the power flow be- 
neath his fingers, loved to feel the wind 
in his face, to weave his way through 
the traffic of the crowded streets. 

He loved the streets that he had 
dreaded, yet been fascinated to return 
to; he loved them for the changes they 
presented. Here was surge where he 
remembered calm; here were multi- 
tudes, vast and impersonal, where in- 
dividuals might have threatened. Who 
among these crowds remembered Slade? 
Who in all the city? Old man Dev- 
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ereaux remembered, but old man Dev- 
ereaux was dying. Who else, where- 
soever? Craig. But Straughan was 
not afraid of Craig, not even Craig. 
Straughan had not run from Craig. He 
really hadn’t. It was some one else who 
ran, some one completely dead to-day, 
irrevocably dead. Straughan could face 
Craig. But then he didn’t have to. 
Craig lived at the capital, far away. 

He was quite prompt. The hands of 
the clock in front of him showed he had 
a minute to spare when he swung his 
car in behind a taxi that stood, with 
Clia’s electric, in front of old man Dev- 
ereaux’s house. He could hear the 
taxi’s motor running. 

The taxi evidently waited for a pas- 
senger. Straughan waited, too, so he 
might park there in the shade the taxi 
occupied. He wondered if old Dev- 
ereaux was gone, or if the chambers of 
the house yet rang with the voice that 
argued whether Slade was dead. 

Slade! Slade could not have stopped 
before that door where Straughan so 
nonchalantly lingered. Slade could not 
have looked upon that door, not thirty 
feet away, at the top of the high stoop. 
Slade would have remembered how a 
sleigh had stopped before that door; 
how Craig had gone into the house to 
get the tent roll; how he had come out 
and called to old man Devereaux. Slade 
would have remembered thrusting cold 
fingers into the hunting sack and feel- 
ing there the tight, heavy little bags. 
He would have remembered Craig with 
bushy eyebrows, standing at the top of 
the high stoop. 

The door opened a crack. The taxi 
motor snorted, then ran smoothly, so 
that the voices, coming through the 
crack, were quite audible, although sub- 
dued. One of them was Clayton Dev- 
ereaux’s. The other It, too, was 
familiar, yet long unheard. A silence, 
and the door came open swiftly; a man 
stood at the top of the high stoop, look- 
ing straight at Straughan. 
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Straughan willed no movement of his 
own, but a hand over which he had no 
control reached down and threw the 
clutch, a foot that was somehow dis- 
connected from his brain pressed on the 
gas, and his motor, driven by a being 
who had no identity with Straughan, 
raced away down the street. For there 
on the high stoop stood Craig, with 
bushy eyebrows knitted in a question: 

“\Vho?” 

He was breathing hard. He was a 
little faint. He needed time in which 
to compose himself. He looked at his 
watch. Five minutes past twelve. Clia 
would be telephoning to the office. She 
would learn that Straughan had left 
some time before. But he didn’t turn 
around, The wheels of his car kept 
on spinning. 

He was in the open road. There was 
little danger that he would be stopped. 
He stepped on the accelerator. The 
speedometer showed thirty-five, then 
fifty, then sixty miles an hour. The 
car was running perfectly. The wind 
blew in his face. But the beating of 
his heart reminded him of the chugging 
of the taxi’s motor. 

Half-past twelve. Best to turn back. 
But he went on and on, away from 
Clia and Carroll, but also away from the 
battered fists of Clayton Devereaux; 
away from the terrible old voice argu- 
ing whether Slade was dead ; away from 
Craig, forever turning up, at the country 
club, at Straughan’s own house, at fam- 
ily deaths; away from the question in 
those level eyes; away from the old, old 
question that would shadow Straughan 
so long as Straughan should live. 

Vehicles grew fewer. He ran off the 
surfaced highway and onto a clay road. 
Only here and there a farmhouse nes- 
tled. He climbed a height that showed 
the city far and fairylike against the 
blue horizon. 

The sun glinted on the gilded figure 
of the youth atop the tower of the tall- 
est building, but the figure did not re- 
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assure him. He couldn’t see the poise 
of it, the upward look, the tautened 
muscles of the courageous youth about 
to leap into the high, clean air. 
Straughan thought only of a plunge— 
down, down, down, 

The flying car was coasting downhill. 
Something in the landscape awakened 
pictures, clearer, sharper, more distinct. 
There was a sign ahead: 

“Bridge, Go Slow.” 

But he didn’t check his speed till he 
was on the bridge. 

“Black Fork Creek,” a legend said. 

He stopped. The road in front of 
him, behind him, as far as he could see, 
was deserted. At first there was no 
sound save the roar of the stream, as 
it plunged down the rapid just above 
the bridge to the rock-rimmed pool be- 
neath it. But, listening, he seemed to 
hear the sound of sleigh bells, sleigh 
bells on the sunny, summer afternoon. 
Perhaps it was only the tinkle of a 
cowbell in a distant pasture. 

Then came voices: Carroll’s, Clia’s, 
Clayton Devereaux’s. “It would be in- 
teresting to know if he was really 
dead.” “And his family—did he have a 
family, Clayton?” “His mother never 
had a doubt, poor soul.” “How merci- 
ful.” Faint voices, growing fainter, 
and the sleigh bells tinkling, tinkling. 

He swung the car athwart the flimsy 
bridge. Planks rattled as the hard tires 
ran over them. Then he got out of the 
driver’s seat, stepped on the running 
board, and, with the engine in low gear, 
put his feet on the bridge. 

The guard rail parted with a thin 
snap, and the car, with a plunge, 
dropped between the rocks of Black 
Fork Creek, nose down. The swirling 
water hardly touched the license plate, 
upturned for any one to read. 

After the car, he dropped Straughan’s 
cardcase and Straughan’s hat; and then, 
bareheaded in the sun, Slade crossed the 
bridge, walked up the opposite bank, 
and away. 
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Higher Sphere 
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T was a very informal little company 
that evening in the old stable that 
was learning to be a home for hu- 

mans instead of houyhnhnms, The 
music-maker had been expressing him- 
self in words, instead of notes, and had 
sent word that he was coming down to 
try it on the stable dwellers and a friend 
or two. The men were in ordinary day 
costume, since even the absence of this 
slight formality of evening clothes 
seems to help the free interplay of ideas 
—should such rare birds be flushed. 
This handful of men and women 
ranged from a youth of nineteen to his 
grandmother, a fascinating, ageless lady 
of those whom the gods love and who 
die young, because they never grow old. 
Properly late by an hour, there en- 
tered with a friend of the music-maker 
a vision from the upper regions. Every- 
thing about her, including her gown, 
was exclusive, and the latter excluded 
even most of herself. It was Katisha, 
was it not, who had a mole upon the 
left shoulder blade, worth traveling 
miles to see? The lady herself was 
handsome. The observer saw that. It 
made more impression than her name, 
which he failed to connect with a “posi- 
tion.” He could hardly fail to receive 
some adumbration of the latter from 
her immediate and regal taking of com- 
mand. As she entered the odd, antique 
doorway the observer heard her begin to 
signify her approval to the host who had 
re-educated this former horse home. 
In a dominating voice she demanded 
knowledge. How much had the altera- 


tions come to? And had he really been 
his own architect? She supposed she 
couldn’t really ask how much the origi- 
nal stable cost? Where could she get 
one just like it? 

“For I really must do something. At 
present I am occupying a great house 
up in the fashionable section, there, east 
of the Park, that takes seven servants 
and a housekeeper to run. And that is 
so conventional.” 

“This is going to be good,” murmured 
the observer to himself, 

Skillfully he “cut out” the lady by 
assuring the host that his wife needed 
him immediately at the other end of the 
long studio. Then he attached himself 
as courtier to this prinzessin, convoyed 
her into the luxurious old arm- 
chair, well around to one side of the 
blazing log fire, deftly grouped his fan- 
ciest, parti-colored cigarettes, pewter 
plate for ashes, matches, and such pri- 
mal necessities of modern social inter- 
course, on an oval stand at her elbow. 

It became at once obvious a footstool 
was needed for utility and decoration. 
The officious host—instead of staying 
where he belonged, beside the wife who 
might actually want him any moment— 
thrust a silk cushion beneath the slim, 
old-rose slippers, charming lower finials 
—speaking technically, as a lover and 
student of fine furniture. 

“Oh, nof I couldn’t bring myself to 
put my feet on anything so delicate.” 

So the observer dashed off to the 
catch-all room and presently returned, 
proudly bearing a seventeenth-century, 
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three-legged little oak milking stool, 
which he placed with walterraleighish 
absorption under the rose. 

Then did madame graciously cross 
her knees, and sink back into the cush- 
ions with careless grace, and draw in- 
spiration through an ivory cigarette 
holder and through her pretty nostrils, 
while the observer drew a chair as close 
as circumstances would permit. 

Something was said about acts and 
consequences, ~The Turkish had clearly 
not yet had due effect, for the lady 
emitted from her chiseled nostrils a 
cloud of smoke, and from her lips the 
statement that “the woman always pays.” 

“Must do better than that,” thought 
the observer. “Let’s try a slight jolt.” 

“Nonsense,” he asserted positively. 
“Nothing to that old bromide whatever. 
When the woman pays nowadays she 
pays out of her alimony and lawyer’s 
allowances.” 

The lady condescended to smile. 

“Besides,” he went on, “the serious— 
[ almost said ‘awful’ till I looked at you 

truth is that each one of us really 
pays for his own acts inexorably. You 
may think you’re getting away with it, 
because you’ve dodged successfully and 
avoided paying the world or the other 
person. But you're bound to pay.” 

“T’m writing a novel,” she remarked, 


daintily shifting the decorative scenery. 


“ 


I’ like to read it,” said the observer. 

‘My heroine smashes the laws pretty 
thoroughly—just once,’ she went on, 
exhaling a fragrant cloud. “But after 
mature deliberation, I’ve come to the 
conclusion it was worth it.” 

The observer cursed his cousin and 
best friend, the host, beneath his breath, 
for tactlessly he broke in at this par- 
ticular juncture, and the music-maker 
began to read aloud his dithyrambic out- 
pouring. To be sure, that’s what the 
gathering was for, and it was already an 
hour and a half beyond the time set. 
But why miss the choicest offerings of 
the daughters of time, just because you 
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had planned for something else. So 
matters remained at slack water till 
the reading was ended. Then the 
lofty lady took the spotlight and signi- 
fied approval of the performance in 
lofty and literary phrase. 

Having put the company at their ease, 
she told them all about Russian art, 
drama, and literature, why it was so su- 
perior to anything else contemporary. 

And there were stories. Such stories! 

In short, long before the end of the 
evening the observer felt himself in- 
timately acquainted with this chance 
visitor out of the upper blue. 

The fates, however, grudge perfec- 
tion in man’s lot. Just as she settled 
herself with a fresh cigarette, announc- 
ing that she never went to bed until she 
felt like it, no matter what the hour, 
the telephone bell rang insistently. 

Alas, a stupidly persistent, one-idead 
Irish nurse at the seven-servants-and- 
housekeepered house had to report that 
the baby was very bad, it having been 
inconsiderate enough to choose the late 
afternoon for becoming ill. 

So that dream of some more hours of 
joy was as rudely shattered as the mir- 
ror of the Lady of Shalott. 

But when the observer learned that 
she was a very grand lady indeed, with 
a position to maintain, he felt, upon re- 
flection, reasonably content with what 
he had received. 

He perceived that madame had se- 
lected a few titbits of character from 
De Maupassant countesses, and sections 
from the Russian noblewomen of Ouida, 
and the general background of brilliant 
Frenchwomen who gathered notable 
salons about themselves, and, thus tak- 
ing her own where she found it, had 
fashioned herself a purely original cos- 
tume after her own ideal. 

And he quoth to himself: “Verily 
high society has come down to me. 
There is surely no need of my strug- 
gling to go to it, in my quest for en- 
tertaining company.” 
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NE might, it occurs to us, aptly para- 
phrase the heartfelt utterance of Ma- 
dame Roland, famous Girondist, who, about 
to be guillotined, cried: “Oh, Liberty! Lib- 
erty! how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” into the more timely war cry: 
“Oh, Fashion! Fashion! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name!” For the hap- 
less truth is that adorable femininity on oc- 
casion loses, in the presence of bewitching 
gown or hat, its otherwise sternly ethical 
sense. An engaging theme for a story, you 
say. We think so, too. And you'll find the 
story, “A Pair of Blue Shoes,” in the Octo- 
ber AINSLEE’s. 


HE author, one whom we hope you will 
meet frequently in these pages from 
now on, is already well known to you. The 
son of the famous poct, Sidney Lanier, 
Henry Wysham Lanier is himself a distin- 
guished writer on a variety of subjects, 
being at once skillful and informed in the 
fields of banking, enginecring, and fiction. 
We vote for him particularly in the latter, 
however. Few writers combine more in- 
geniously a_ sprightly of humor, a 
sound knowledge of life, and a sureness of 
literary touch. And in the next number he 
tells for your delectation the story of a pair 
of peacock blue satin evening slippers 
and the amazing path an alluring young 
creature trod to get into them. Here is not 
only an unusual life chronicle, but an absorb- 
ing story besides. We recommend to you 
heartily “A Pair of Blue Shoes.” 


sense 


HE revelatory phase of an unusual mar- 
riage is not the performance of the cere- 
mony which accomplishes it, so much as the 
“ever-afterness” of the state. There is some- 
thing of the same quality in marriage as in 
the humble pudding, which has to be sa- 
vored to be adequately tested. You will re- 
member that Lucilla Richmond, in Beatrice 
Ravenel’s unusual two-part story, “A Mar- 
riage for a Year,” entered into a unique 
Marriage agreement with young Darrett. 
You will find them in the October AINnsLer’s, 
carrying out that agreement, but approach- 
ing the year limit which they had set for 
themselves as the test period. To reveal any 
of the poignant detail would serve only to 
whet your impatience. We need not urge 


you to read the startling outcome of this 
wholly original tale. 


NOTHER story which we feel sure you 

will greet warmly is the second of War- 
ren E, Schutt’s fascinating tales about the 
diplomatic circle in Paris, of which the 
charming Allegra Daunt seems to be the 
moving spirit and philosophic guide. “As- 
sarian, Superman,” in the _present issue, is 
sufficient recommendation for any tale by 
its author. You will find his latest story, 
“The Prey Master,” fully as enticing, and 
fraught with the drama which puts color 
into living, 


N the October number also appears the last 
story of Winston Bouvé’s very successful 
series, “The Plunderers,” called “The 
Shadow.” Drusilla Carstairs has traveled a 
gayly romantic, if trying, road, since we met 
her first in San Francisco, the recent dupe 
of her lordly fiancé, Jason Meade. In the 
last of the series, we find her career as a 
social mentor drawing to a close, in behalf 
of a career devoted more specifically to 
the whim of Drusilla herself than to the 
exigency of other peoples’ momentary dif- 
ficulties. 


POWERFULLY dramatic and gripping 


story is Mildred Cram’s latest one, 
called “The Second Horizon.” Here is the 
tale of a man who has all his life wor- 
shipped at the shrine of false gods—and 
women—who finds himself suddenly con- 
fronted with the real values of life. He 
lifts his head to a second horizon. Can he 
make his life’s journey over again? In this, 
one of the most moving stories she has yet 
written, Miss Cram dces the well-nigh im- 
possible feat of crowding the subject mat- 
ter of a full-length novel into the compact 
form of a short story. And the tale says 
more than most novels. When you have 
read “The Second Horizon” it will take days 
for its tremendous grip to loosen its hold 
on you. 
THER unusual stories in the October 
number are Rice Gaither’s “The Dis- 
appearing Pearls,” Izola Forrester’s tale of 
Long Island, called “The Black Villa,” Au- 
gusta Coxe Sanderson’s “The Homing of the 
Curse,” and Frances O. J. Gaither’s “A 
Parable for Lilla.” 
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News of 


The New Hupmobile 


We feel sure that every Hupmobile owner, or even observer, will agree with 
us that in order to dominate its field, the Hupmobile has only to improve 
upon its own past. 


In this new Hupmobile, that triumph has been accomplished, not merely 
in one, but in every important essential—with results in performance so 
marked that they validate more strongly than ever its legitimate right to be 
called the best car of its class in the world. 


We direct the attention of Hupmobile owners in particular—because they 
know and admire its fine points of performance more intimately, perhaps, 
than any other owner-group in the world —to these results, which they can 
absolutely count upon in the new Hupmobile :— 


Noted as the Hupmobile has always been for settling down 
instantly to smooth, steady, straight-ahead going, this new 
Hupmobile has a coasting, skimming quality that surpasses 
any Hupmobile which has preceded it. 


Prized as the Hupmobile has always been for the smoothness 
of its operation, this new Hupmobile is even more free from 
noticeable vibration. 


Celebrated as the Hupmobile has always been for snapping 
away in the flash of a second, this new Hupmobile is even 
quicker on the trigger than any other Hupmobile before it. 


Easy-riding as the Hupmobile has always been, this new 
Hupmobile—in front and rear alike—outdoes all of its pre- 
decessors in bump-absorbent spring action and restful riding. 


Comfortable as the Hupmobile has always been, this new 
Hupmobile is more roomy and affords greater convenience 
to driver and passengers alike. 


These are the high points of new Hupmobile performance—a positive 
promise to the public from the Hupp Motor Car Corporation which fifteen 
minutes’ experience will prove to your delight and satisfaction. 


The means by which these splendid results have been attained are described 
in detail in literature which is now ready for distribution. 


Hupmobile has not veered nor varied a hair’s breadth from time-tried Hup- 
mobile principles, but, applying and extending them with infinite care and 
fidelity, the Hupp Corporation has produced the greatest car in its history. 


We realize that announcements from this corporation are accepted as careful 
statements of fact, and realizing it, we urge you to put our promises to the test. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


The new Series R-12 Hupmobile is now on display throughout Ss) 
country. See it, or write us for pictures and detailed description 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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She is No Longer Fat 

She found a way to reduce her fat. It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting, 
exercising or the application of absurd 
greases and salves would have been. This 
new way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tablets. 
They aid the digestive system to obtain 
the full nutriment of food. They help 
Nature to turn food into muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola Prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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HOW 


Kk satishies your nirst 
ama also does you good 


The delightfully refreshing ‘‘tart’’ that 
a teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phos. 
phate imparts to fruit juices—or just 
plain water—also makes the summer drink 
more wholesome because of the vital 
PHOSPHATES it contains. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


supplies in agreeable form many health- 

giving properties which bring health and 

strength to body and brain. At Druggist. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valuable 
informetion about the nutritious PHOS- 
PHATES —with recipes for delightful 
fruit drinks, ices, etc. Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. tf. 





This Beautiful 


\a Send only $1.00 and 
#7 this beautiful Diamond 
Ring will come to you 
/ without “red-tape” or 
delay. If not convinced it is 
the Greatest Bargain in 
America, send it back and 
your $1.00 will be returned 
Only if pleased, pay $3.15 
a month until our Special 
Bargain price of only 
$32.50 is paid. 


se. FREE Se 
J. MLYON&CE 


2-4 Maiden Lane NewYork 
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Some Day a Little Bug 
Is Going to Get You! 


Germs are here, there and everywhere, = 
They are in the air, in your food and 
the very water you drink. In fact, 
scientists say your body is full of them. 
They are only waiting for your vitality to 
weaken and then they are going to get you, 

But what does a strong, healthy man 
care about all this? Once these terrible 
germs find your lungs breathing deep 
with oxygen and your heart pumping 
rich, red blood, they are going to run 
for their lives. A disease germ has as 
much chance in a healthy body as a fly 
has in a spider’s web. 


Food Was Meant to Eat 


I don’t ask you to give up all the good 
things in life. I make you fit to enjoy 
them. Everything was made with some 
purpose. Food was meant to eat anda 
healthy man has no regrets for satisfying 
his keen appetite. A man who takes 
the proper exercise craves food and must 
have it. Water was meant to bathe 
with—both inside and out. By drinking 
plenty of water you remove the waste 
matter within, just as washing your skin 
removes the waste matter without. 


I Make Muscle 


Iam not a doctor —I don’t claim to 
cure disease. That is a physician’s job. 
But follow my advice and the doctor will 
starve to death waiting for you to take 
sick. I build strength and endurance. I 
make muscle. Follow my instructions 
and you will increase your arm one full 
inch in 30 days—yes, and put two inches 
on your chest in the same length of time. 
But that is only a starter. Meanwhile, 
I work on those inner muscles surround. adie 1, Lledieomen ac be b todae 
ing your heart and other vital organs 
which affect your entire physical being | You will soon feel the thrill of life pulsing through your veins. 
You will have pep in your old backbone. There will be a flash to your eye anda spring to your step, 
You will radiate vitality and have the strong robust body to put it over. I don’t promise these things— 
I guarantee them. Come on and make me prove it. That is what I like, because I know I can do it. 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and 
some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some 
of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 
help them. Look them over now and you will marvel at their Dept. 5009, 305 Broadway, New York City 
Present physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a 
fealinspiration to you. It will thrill you through and through. Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
ing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, art whatever, a copy of your latest book,"*Muscu- 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not ar Development." Please write or print plainly. 
but it off. _Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 

? 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Dept. 5009, 30S Broadway, New York City 
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GRAY HAIR “fee Bottle Postage Prepaid 
BANISHEDIN |f/ ray 


I5MINUTES || Paired 


ONLY three years ago, 
this statement was 
often questioned, Today 
it is accepted by count- 
less thousands of women 
who have brought back —learn my story! 
a youthful looks through Inecto I can’t tell it in this small adver- 
tapid, tisement, so I ask you to send for the 
This preparation, the result of special patented Free Trial package 
many years of research, actually which contains a trial bottle of my 


banishes naturally gray, streaked Restorer and full explanation and di- 
or faded hair and gives to it the original color in 15 rections for making convincing test 
minutes, It also brings back all the natural bril- on one lock of hair. 
liancy and texture. When ook ly are how I Pe wfected my Restorer 

Fy y ck the origina! color to my own gra 

Inecto Rapid has created a new art—the Art of Be wis ee rfect results it assures, how easy 10 is 
Hair Tinting—and women of refinement and dis- application, you will realize what my offer means to all gray 
crimination everywhere insist upon Inecto Rapid haired people. 
as against other hair colorings. Thousands of the My Hair Color Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
highest class hairdressers throughout the country as water. No sediment to make your hair sticky and stringy 


i+) 7 A nothing to wash or rub off. Restored color perfectly nator 
the real authorities on hair treatment and hair in all lights, no danger of streaking or discoloration. Results 


coloring—use and endorse Inecto Rapid. just as satisfactory when used on faded, bleached or streak- ; 
Inecto Rapid comes in 18 distinct shades and you ish, discolored dyed uy Trial k al 
can try it under our 10 specific, binding guarantees, Mail coupon today for Free Trial pac aoe am learn my 


wonderful story i what it means to you 
If it is not all that we claim, your money will be possible, phe oni A ry of your hair in wall 
| returned without question, 


SEND NO MONEY 





f° ~~ “Please print your name and address 
| MARY T. GOLDMAN 




















| Merely ask us to send you full particulars of " 39-J Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. { 
| Inecto Rapid, torether with our Beauty Analysis {Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 
| Chart, Form WW, | color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 
| | I brow . auburn (dark red).. light brown. 
INECTO, Inc. l light "auburn (light red)...... blonde...... 
Laboratories and Salons 35 West 46th Street, New York ' Name - 





— aspen . y Street_......-..------------ wo CUY.ncocccoccsccese= —, 


CLIMAX TROMBONE g KEEP WELL 
SIE RIZO] 


OUTFIT $5.25 Down—*so 
“OK rrochun Aha. Apit™ 












only $5 per month for six months! Climax 
Trombone; perfect slide action; Easy BLOWING; 
handsomely engraved bell; polished brass; beau- 
tiful, sonorous tone; c —y »lete with side-opening, ; 
flannel-lined Keratol case; professional mouthpiece 









! . mute; self s o Money-back Guarantee! 
Orver Now! For eructor. your Sale ‘Merchant, ‘“ ASK YOUR DRUGGIST tm Wei 
LYON & HEALY, 72-75 Jackson Blvd., Chicago The Sterizol Company Ossining, N.¥. You Want 





Ford Runs 57 Miles ona 
Gallon of Gasoline 


A new automatic and self-regulating device has been 
vented by John A. Stransky, 162 Fourth St., Pukwana, Sout 
Dakota, with which automobiles have made from 40 to 57 mile 
on a gallon of gasoline. It removes all carbon and prevent 
spark plug trouble and overheating. It can be installed by any 
one in five minutes, Mr. Stransky wants agents and iswillix 
to send a sample at his own risk. Write him today.—Ad. 


= Zany 00 


Down 


Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, and so in = 
is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is actually startling. Looks 

large single Diamond. Don't send us a penny—we’ll send the Ring without om 
penny in advance, If satisfied, pay $2.00, theg send the balance in ten 
$5.50 a month. If not 













Be li Madison “Better- Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 
factory to wearer. Nationally advertise d 
Easy tosell. Exclusive patterns. Ex 
ceptional values. No experience or 
capital required. Large steady income 
assured. 2 nti rely new proposition. 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B'way, N.Y. City 






































satisfied return. THE HOUSE OF UALITY 
FREE CAPITAL Soediea 
De Luxe Diamond Book ff W S 
showing over 2,000 Bargains W E ET | 
in Diamonds, Watches and P 


Jeweilry—ten months to on 


ing. Write to Dept. 183-P. Milos lehal-loleM-1:(0).10) 7.0 Mm a eels 
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Four Out of Five 
Pay the Penalty 


| gray 
clean 
ringy, 
atural 
esults 
reak- 


rn my 














Bleeding gums herald 
Pyorrhea 


Take heed of bleeding gums. 
They're Nature’s warning 
of Pyorrhea. Only one per- 
son out of every five past 
forty escapes. Thousands 
younger contract it, too. 


Forhan’s For the Gums, 
if used consistently and 
used in time, will prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its prog- 
ress. Brush your teeth with 
it. It will keep them white 











as been i» 

vana, South and clean, and your gums 
+ = firm and healthy. Pleasant 
ed by at to the taste. At all drug- 
—— gists, 35¢ and 60c in tubes. 











Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 


‘More than a tooth paste 
— it checks Pyorrhea 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in-Hand 


ou—no wrin- 

les — on and 
off with ease— 
only $1.00 at 
your haber. 
dashers, 


S 


Reg. US. Pat Off. 





BEST FOR SUMMER 
UMMER time is play- 


time. 


time—and bow 
Soft and semi-soft 
look better with 


famous Spur Tie Bow. 


COMES ALL TIED FOR YOU 
—by hand. Slips om to your collar 
j Keeps its shape all day 
long. Noadjusting—no retying. 50c 
each—two for $1.00. 
some patterns to choose from. 

i The Spur 
ie has exclusive features. 
is plainly 


jiffy. 
any 
rt no substitute. 


name “Spur” 


stamped on every tie. 


If your dealer will not supply you, 
send $1.00 for two; 50c¢ for one; 
specifying size (large or small), color 


preference, and whether elastic band 


ip-on-grip. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME “SPUR” 
ON THE TIE 


HEWES & POTTER 


Boston, 'Mass. 


On the Pacific Coast 
f B. HAY 


PAUL B. 
120 Battery Street 


Send 


San Francisco, Cal, 






col. 


the 
























and- 















for 


Style Book C. 


Pu G 
GARTERS 
sof 


BULL-DOG 


Ask you dealer about Bull-Dog Suspenders 
and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear— 
Vestoft Suspenders worn out of sight ‘neath 
the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for their 


style and value. 
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BULLDOG BELTS ‘%?G@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 
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YOUR NEWS DEALER 


maintains his store at considerable 
expense. He must pay for help, reut 
and lighting. He carries many arti- 
cles that vou would never dream of 
ordering direct from manufacturers, 
aud is, therefore, of great service 
when you need a newspaper, a 
cigar or a box of stationery. Then 
why not give him all of your custom 
and so help make his business profit- 
able? 








Tell him to show you samples of 
AINSLEE'S, POPULAR, PEOPLE’S 
STORY, DETECTIVE STORY, PICTUREF- 


PLAy, Top-NotcH, WESTERN STORY 
and LOVE STORY magazines. Select 
those you want and he will gladly 


deliver them to your residence reg- 
ularly. 


you want something 
you will not have to 


when 
read, 
search for it 


Then, 
good to 








MAKE MONEY 


bo CAN earn $1 to $2an hour writing show cards at homein 
ur spare time. Quic!:ly and easily learned by our new 
sir np! e “Instructe »grap! 1” method. No cz anvassing or solicit- 
ing. We show youl ow, cuarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week, Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 
240 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada. 


Most 
cd wonderful = offer 
eve r mé ude! Send a 





ti ful clus ter 7 fiery bril- 

liant blue- white dia- 

— nds, platinum Set 
Y 


» for 3 
4 Fite TRIM See fory 
s jus 


$7 ) ac litaire Try to buy it 
anywhere at ou rice if 


DAY! 
FREE ‘CATALOG ° 


‘ Wh Voll ul values. Dia; 
‘ r > atviun 
Your OWN ” revs 


OFBale & Co. 


21-23 MaidenLane New York 

















Please 


















OTHING so exasperat- 

ing as having to repeat |» 
andspellout yourname, 
address or phone number. 
To say “It’s right on my 
card” is simpler and_ more 
sensible. Thousands of 
women are adopting this 
business-like way of doing 
things when shopping and ‘ 
saving themselves annoy- ~ Zs 
ance. Business women like A=? a” 
and are using— wn yt 


BOOK FORM CARDS 


Carried In “Well Wear” Case Note smooth edge of card 
are distinctive and inexpensive. when detached 
Beautifully lettered in Roman_or 
Gothie in process. Engraved effect 
without the use of expensive dies 
and plates suitable for any occasion 
where a card is needed. 


Send Only $2.00 then, 


for 100 onda and case. 














additional for oe h ex- 
ine. $3 0 or 
$4.50 50 for 600 cards. 











Stubs of cards held firmly 
by binder in case. 


MODERN CARD co... 26 E.11th St. Chicago 
FRE DIAMOND 
RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im 








be 
free this 14k gold f. ring, set 

n im. diamond—in “be tifa ing S-4 
Pay postmaster Db. 
tage, bo Xi... <™ Sabha 
nar ing er you can tell {t from ty real 
diamond return and money retunded Joly 
10,000 given away. Send no money. Anower 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Deot.412 


335 West Madison St., CHICAGO 














“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains 
formation, by which you will be able 


definitely to d 


nety-six pages of in- 
ecide whether or not 
the screen is to be your profession. 
This book is only 25 cents a copy. 
To procure one, address the book 
department, 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue, New York City 














mention this magazine 


} 


when 


RN MON 
AT HOM a | 


OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
Y writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 


We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 


steady work. Write for full particulars and free 


book 
°WEST- ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capital $1,250,009 .00 
120 Coiborne Building Toronto, Can. 
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No More Dull, 
Heavy EYES 


If your EYES are tired, dull, heavy 
—use Murine. This harmless lotion 
soothes away redness and leaves 
the eyes bright and clear. Use after 
business, reading, sewing, motoring 
and all outdoor sports. 


Write Murine Company, Dept. 61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


TURBINE 


Widely Used Since 1889 


STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawye' Legally feet ned 
men win bigh positions and : 
cess in business and poplie tie lite. 








7) 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train 
it home during avege time et us send 

8 from LaSalle studenta 
sts. Money refunded 
Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. “Thouaanas of successful hme ) enrolled 
all rial, ingle ding fourteep- 
ey, “Law Guide’ "aod 











RING 


s— Marvelous Value 
Brilliant Blue White, 
Perfect Cut Diamond 








A popular Engagement Ring Cesee 
=) pangpeme ring box. A 
Send $1. So with order, then 
1"60 a week until paid 
Money Back if Not Satisfied. 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIG- 
INAL onener seWecens) 


BROS.&CO. {5:3 108 N. Sta State St. iat tt. Chicago, i 
HAVE YOU EVER READ 
Sea Stories Magazine? 
GOOD AND_ EXCITING " 
Cuticura Talcum 
is Fragrant and 


Very Healthful 


feuple ry of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 
alden, Mass. 25c. everywhere. 
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21 Jewel ~ Extra thin 


STUDEBAKER 
The [Insured Watch 





ENT FOR. 


Only $1.00! The balance 
in easy monthly payments. 

You get the famous Stude- 
baker 21 Jewel Watch—Insured 
for a lifetime; a choice of 54new 
Art Beauty Cases; 8 adjustments, 

including heat, cold, isochronism 
and 5 positions—direct from the 
maker at lowest prices ever named 
on equal quality. 

Write today for FREE BOOK of 


Advance Watch Styles. 


Gold Chain FREE! 


For a limited time we are giving away FREE with 
every Studebaker Watch a beautiful pattern Stude- 
baker Watch Chain, Write now while offer lasts. 


Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
of Advance Watch Styles 


Send at once and get a copy of this book—FREE! 
See the newest, beautiful, advance styles in Stude- 
baker Art Beauty Casesand Dials. Read how you 
can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch di 
rect from the maker—save big money—and pay 
for it on easy monthly payments, 

for our free book. It 
Write! will post youon watch 
styles and watch values. Send 
coupon at once. Get Free chain 
offer today while it lasts. 


Studebaker Watch Co. 

Dept. 309, South Bend, Ind. 

STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
Dept.309 South Bend, Indiana 


Please send me your Free Book of Advance Watch 
Styles and particulars of your $1.00 down offer. 






















NOME .ncccssccsccsesecevecccesees eececccees 
Addreas. ...05 ccccceceee cossseece eeesces . 
GIB. 00s 00 c0cce c0cee s ccece State 
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Discovers Amazing Way 
to Grow Hair 






Alois Merke, Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Per- 
fects New Method Which Brings Results in a Few Days 


ILL baldness soon be a 
thing of the past? So 
it would seem—at least 

if we are to judge by the seem- 
ing “miracles” being performed 
daily at the Merke Institute, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. For her« 
hundreds of men and women—many 
of whom were almost completely 
bald—are rapidly acquiring full 
growths of wonderfully thick lux 
uriant hair, without even a trace of 
bald spots. \s for dandruff and 
falling hair, these ailments are ban 
ished almost instantly through this 
new treatment. 

The discoverer of this new 
method is Alois Merke, a dermatol- 
ogist of international reputation. 
His discovery, which for the first 
time provides a method of pene- 
trating to the hair roots and bring- 
ing nourishment direct to them, is 
the result of an intensive study of 


baldness made in the principal laboratories of 
Buenos Ayres 
and Geneva. It works on a plan entirely differ- 
ent from any known or used before. 

At the Merke Institute Prof. 


Heidelberg, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, 








reach 

er 

Actual Results | P<riscts’ 

sal res 

(Dozens of letters like the fol- 

lowing are received every day 
by the Merke Institute) 


a ev 











“‘In the short time I have used 
your treatme I have ained 
remarkable results Dandruff 
8 disappear i entir y 5 
‘alp s ow all ful f fi 
‘ air Would n part wit Through 
atment f 10 times its f 
A. W. B os ’ 
, ‘a — to make hair 
’ of r now ‘ 
Ty BE Eg BR in any home 
t it e-half uch lor I tricity 
but. vial \ snythals scribing the 
) ma ! ur 
ur trea a * 


how long 








own home. 


below, properly 


1 


poor alike, has 


icl a f 
ected a method whereby these 


v¢ secured for only 
day right in your 


Free Booklet About New Home 
Treatment 

special arrangement readers 

publication may secure without 

cost, all details of this new treatment 

grow, which can be used 


which there is ele¢ 


S32-page booklet fully de 
' Merke treatment, w be 
w until sent postpaid on receipt of the Coupon 
; filled in. No mattet 
you have been bald—no mat 
hair started ter if you 


completely  bald-——no 


. 6 va om matter how different treatments 
t full moon you have without results, this 
but without booklet will prove of the deepest inter 
vever t inks . ‘ 
to your treatment, I am pleased est to you, send for it toda) 
to inform you that I have quite Merely mail coupon below and 
Sux tie trent ~ ae will be se by return mail \! 
it the result.”” F. H. B LIED MERKE INSTITUTES, Ine., 512 








Merke has ine 


Please seu me 
Make Hair r 
ent ib 






which 





ail, 


treated scores of world famous stage and social Name 
celebrities, many gladly paying $1,000 for the 


marvelous restoration of hair effected. 


But Prof Address 


Merke, desiring to place his discovery within city. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


. Fifth Ave., 


319, New York Cit 


— oe) oe oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
512 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 319, New York City 


a copy of your free booklet, ‘““The New Way to 
yw. ll 3 the Merke 


Institute home 


State 
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SANSACTIO® GUARANTEE 
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SEAL 























RVOUR MONTY RACE 























sa by ¢ Cg 
above otects you 
againet dissat faction a9 ae. = 
ase S yOu an uNnconditio 3 
uarantee. Behinatr tne G Gold Seat 
Guarantee is our own Doubie Bond. 


Choice of Two Famous Patterns— 
3 Rugs Free—Year to Pay 


We show above two of the most popular Congoleum 
patterns that have ever been produced. One dollar pinned to the 
coupon below brings you either pattern on approval. One 9 foot by 
12 foot rug and three small rugsto match, each small rug 18x36 inches. 


Be sure to ask for our Free Book of 10,000 Farniture Bargains—anyway! 
Pattern No. 534 This is the Dejental Gold Seal 


Congoleum shown at 

top of the page. On the floor, it looks unbelievably like an expensive pile 
fabric. The richest blue color “dominates the ground work. Mellow ecru old 
ivories, and light tans, set off the blue field. Mingled with these lovely tints 
are pe facock blue, robin’s e gg blue and darker tones, Old rose, tiny specks 
of lighter pink and dark mu ecery are artistically placed. Darker browns 
and even blacks, subdued to faintness, lend dignity and richness. 

The border background contrasts with the blue all over center by 
reversing the color scheme. Ecru and tan shades form the border backgrounc 

In this rug you have all the advantages of design and coloring, of cheerful 
warmth and lovely color effects so much sought after in high grade pile fabrics. 
An ideal all purpose rug, beautiful in any room. Perfect for living 
room or parlor. Lovely in bedroom or dining room. Charming in the kitchen. 


No. E4C534 oft. x 12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with 3 small 
rugs to match, each 18 x 36 inches—all four only ..... $17.95 


Tile Pattern No. 408 Probably no floor covering of 


any quality or kind, ever piled up 
the popularity of this wonderful design. It is a superb tile pattern that looks 
like mosaic. Lovely robin’s egg blue, with shadings of Dutch blue, and a 
beckground of soft stone gray, give a matchless effect. This design is par- 
ticularly suited for the kitchen or dining room. 


No. E4C408 9 ft. x 12 ft. Congoleum Gold Seal Rug with 3 small 
rugs to match, each 18 x 36 inches—all four only... . . $17.9) 


— Our Catalog of 10000 Other Furniture Bar, 
Now Ready. A Postal Card Brings It F ct a. oe 
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Brings All Four Rugs 
on a Months Free Trial 


Ours is the only house in America that 
can make you such an offer. No one else can 
bring you a genuine guaranteed Gold Seal 
Congoleum Rug, in the full 9 ft. by 12 ft. size, 
with three small rugs extra, and all for less 
than the regular price of the big rug alone, 
And on a years credit. 


Clip the coupon below. Write your 
name and address plainly. Say which pattern 
you want. Pin a dollar bill to it—mail at once. 


We will ship immediately, on a months trial, 
all aon Congoleum oy s—in one om neat 
Be No muss, other, no trouble to lay. 
if satisfactory, take a: year to pay. 


The Greatest of Bargains 
Pay Almost asYou Please 


Almost everybody knows the price of the 
famous Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs. They are 
advertised and sold at the same standard price usta 
where. And bear in mind that you don’t send wu 
the full amount Only one dollar now and the seet 
later—taking a year’s time. Look everywhere else 
first if you wish — stores, catalogs, magazines and 
newspapers. You'll find no offer like ours. 

if you return the rugs, your dollar will 

be refunded and also all freight costs. 


Three Rugs Free 


For the heavy wear spots in front of range 
sink, kitchen. At thresholds, in the hall, in front Est 
dresser or bed. While this offer lasts, we give three 
of these smail rugs free with each large rug; all 
four for less than the price of one. 
The Rug of Guaranteed Wear 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art Rugs are the fastest 
selling floor covering known. hey are rapidly be- 
coming the national floor pe h ghly prized in 
good homes for any and all roo: 
Poereret No burlap iors water to rot. Sur- 
ace is hard, smooth and wear- resist Does not 
stain. Not marred or hurt by spilling ge: liquids. 
teen at from the first moment without 
astening ey never curl up or kick up at edges or 
corners. No need totack or fasten them down. Dirt 
cannot accumulate underneath. 
bess work. Rid yourself ot back - breaking 
dradgery. Dirt ashes, grit, dust or mud hn gaa 
‘grind into.”’ Genneke um Gold Seal Art y= 
damp rag or mop keeps it clean and colorings ight 
No laborious beating, no sending to cleaners. 
Absolutely sanitary. All this guaranteed by the 
famous Gol al that means complete satisfaction 
or your money back. 


VERY IMPORTANT We do not offer our 
—_———————— bargains or send our free 
catalog into bigger cities. If you live in a city of 
100,000 population or over, we cannot fill your order for 
this Congoleum Ru; Offer or send our free cata log. 
To everyone else oo leiag all the advantages of our 
house freely. 


PIN A DOLLAR TO THIS COUPON 


ausenses Spiegel, May, Stern Co. suauans: 
1666 Thirty-fifth Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

I enclose $1 forthe 4 Gold Seal Congoleum Art 

ugs—exactly as described—in the pattern selected 

below, on 30 days Lag If I return them, you are 

to refund my $1, also all transportation costs. Other- 

wise I will pay $1.50 monthly until special price of 


$17.95 is paid. 


§ SELECT PATTERN NO..... 
If you wish both patterns write dow 
send $2.00—pay $3.00 monthly and get t all 8 rugs. 


Name .. 
Street, R.F 




















n both “numbers, 


dD. 
OF Bow NO. ..ccccccccccccscocescocccccescccccsccccccccccce 





CW coccccseccccccccccsccssoce 


Also send me your latest FREE Kans Book. 


HIS slim, polished, black Compact with its delicate 
Greek border outlined in gilt, is not only smart in 
itself—but it seems to set off your particular gown. 


You can add the personal touch by having your 
initials engraved on the top, which show through 
in gilt to match the border. 


Inside there is a generous cake of powder—fragrant, 
smooth and adhering, and also waterproof. Perspi- 
ration does not affect it: The large, flat pad distrib- 
utes the powder evenly. The powder may be had 
in three shades—white, flesh or rachel. 


You can buy a refill with a new puff for consider- 
ably less than the complete Compact. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 NEW YORK 





